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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADMINISTRATION, 
1894-1909. ! 


THE fifteen years which have elapsed since the late Professor 
Dunbar wrote his masterly survey of the first quarter-century of 
President Eliot’s administration have brought some further great 
changes. So far as concerns the departments which in 1894 were 
under the charge of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the changes, 
it is true, have not been so sweeping as those of the earlier period. 
To continue the figure used by Professor Dunbar, the vessel has kept 
steadily on her course, with ampler equipment and larger staff, al- 
ways under the same full press of sail, and guided still, with a con- 
stant eye to the utmost progress, by the same vigilant steersman. 
But in other departments there has been not only continued pro- 
gress, but notable reconstruction; and that reconstruction has 
brought a new relation between the undergraduate department and 
the professional schools, and a new organization of the University 
as a whole. 

The complete organization of the University as such, and the 
establishment of consistent relations between Harvard College and 
the other departments, had doubtless been long in the mind of its 
head. But the only important step toward it in the earlier period 
had been the creation of the Graduate Department, or, as it was 
called after 1890, the Graduate School. President Eliot himself 
has related that during his early days, when only the initial steps 


1 See later in this issue (p. 407) the reprint of Professor C, F. Dunbar’s article on the 
first 25 years of President Eliot’s Administration. — Ep. 
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had been taken toward uplifting the professional schools, his friend 
James Bryce, when a guest in Cambridge, remarked that here was 
no real university, but only a struggling college with uncertain 
relations to learning and research, loosely tied to a congeries of 
professional schools. No such remark could now be made. All the 
professional schools (with the single exception of the Dental 
School) have become strictly graduate schools; these graduate 
schools have been vastly amplified in equipment and scope ; while 
Harvard College itself, the heart of the whole, has been unified, and 
preserved as a school for culture and discipline, and as the normal 
avenue of preparation for any and every higher walk in life. 

Some steps toward this far-reaching change had been taken 
before the period here under review. Among the strictly profes- 
sional departments the Divinity School was the first to become 
another graduate school. As long ago as 1886 it took the decis- 
ive step of requiring, as a condition for admission, an academic 
degree. The danger of an “illiterate ministry” — the very danger 
which led to the foundation of Harvard College — easily justified 
the requirement, which indeed meant in practice a less revolution- 
ary change for this professional school than for the others. But 
its early adoption deserves the more to be recorded, because in an- 
other respect the Divinity School was slow in putting itself on the 
same plane with the others. Its fee had long been but $50; a de- 
preciation of its own position and instruction against which Pre- 
sident Eliot repeatedly protested. In 1897 his advice in this matter 
was finally followed, and the fee in the School raised to the amount 
required elsewhere in the University. His solicitude for the Di- 
vinity School has always been great, and has sprung unmistakably 
from a strong personal interest in its work. 

Next, and more important because really revolutionary in its 
effect, was the change in the Law School. In 1896 admission to 
this great department, in its regular course of study, was re- 
stricted to holders of college degrees, and “persons qualified to 
enter the Senior Class of Harvard College.” This latter clause left 
open the question how to connect the work of the College and the 
Law School in such way as to make feasible the attainment of 
both degrees in less time than seven years; a question which 
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in turn bore on the ultimate position (presently to be consid- 
ered further) of Harvard College in this new arrangement. The 
later course of events has led to the disappearance of the ‘ Senior 
Class ” proviso, and to the simple requirement of a degree (or the 
completion of all the work for a degree) from a college of high 
grade. The requirement at once put the Law School in a position 
without precedence in American education. It became distinctly 
a graduate department. How vast a change from those early days 
in President Eliot’s administration when its requirements for ad- 
mission were far below those of Harvard College itself! The step 
was not taken without danger, nor without some anxiety ; would 
the American community respond to the requirement of elaborate 
and prolonged training for the profession? How triumphantly this 
courageous and far-sighted policy has been justified is writ large 
in the later history of the Law School. But its importance for 
education goes far beyond the Harvard Law School; it marks 
the effective beginning of a new stage in the whole organization 
of higher education in English-speaking countries. 

The Medical School followed suit in 1900, when it also required 
a college degree for admission, and became also a graduate depart- 
ment. Here, too, the change had been prepared for by a gradual 
increase in the previous requirements for admission, and by a con- 
sequent unmistakable improvement in the quality of medical stud- 
ents. The final step was taken, as in the case of the Law School, 
with full expectation of an immediate decline in numbers, but with 
a confidence, strengthened by the experience of the sister school, 
of ultimate gain. The period of transition is not yet passed for 
the Medical School, which still faces a registration considerably 
below that of ten years ago. But no one who knows what sort of 
work its staff is doing, what its equipment is, and what is the 
trend of medical and scientific training, can doubt that before long 
the number as well as the quality of its students will justify its 
advanced position. 

The policy adopted by the three old-established professional 
schools settled the question of principle, so far as Harvard Uni- 
versity was concerned. Henceforth, they were based on the col- 
lege, or rather on the colleges, and a university system was in 
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operation. It.was inevitable that the same principle should be fol- 
lowed in other directions. 

In 1906 the Graduate School of Applied Science was established. 
On two occasions, in the years preceding, negotiations had been 
carried on by the Harvard Corporation with that of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology looking to a union of the 
resources of the two institutions. The second and last of these 
negotiations came to an end in 1905. Had the union taken place, 
this phase of professional training would have had a place by 
itself, and might have developed on lines not in accord with the 
general policy of the University. The prompt creation, in 1906, 
of the Graduate School of Applied Science was strictly in accord 
with that policy. President Eliot had pointed out more than once, 
in his annual reports, that the work of Harvard College and of the 
Lawrence Scientific School could be advantageously combined so 
as to make a course of study covering five or six years, and thus 
secure a broad as well as technically adequate preparation for 
the engineering profession. The new graduate school now looks 
frankly toward making this also one of the learned professions. 
Its policy is still tentative. The Lawrence Scientific School, with 
its four-year professional program of required courses of study, 
remains in the Catalogue of 1908-09; but, as the students now 
enrolled in those courses complete them, this part of the Univer- 
sity’s machinery will disappear. Professional degrees in engineer- 
ing will then be handed over to the Graduate School of Applied 
Science. The further development of this School will be immensely 
promoted by the great McKay bequest, soon to become available. 
The possibilities which it offers are realized by few, — highly 
elaborated professional training, based on a preliminary college 
education, and designed at once to promote research and to equip 
technical experts of the first quality. The preparations have been 
made, and the organization perfected, for the use of the School's 
coming resources on a scale and with standards commensurate with 
its great possibilities. Here, as in so many directions, a far-seeing 
policy has provided the broad foundations for future growth. 

Last, at the very close of President Eliot’s administration, two 
other graduate departments have been placed in similar positions, 
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one through reorganization, the other by new creation. The Bus- 
sey Institution, long conducted with moderate requirements for 
admission and with courses of study designed for young men of 
undergraduate age, was transformed in 1908 into a school for ad- 
vanced instruction and research. Henceforth it will be part of the 
Graduate School of Applied Science, and will join forces in the 
training of men of science, and specialists in applied biology; and 
here again the McKay endowment opens large possibilities for the 
future. More important, so far as numbers go, and more important 
also as a novel forward movement in education, was the establish- 
ment at the same time (1908) of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. The beginnings in this case again go back to earlier 
years. In 1901 a course on the principles of accounting had been 
established, open only to Seniors in Harvard College ; and this was 
followed in the next year by one on principles of law, designed for 
undergraduates looking forward to a business career. President 
Eliot's interest in those courses was always strong, and the possi- 
bilities of growth were clearly foreseen. In the new graduate 
school, created at the very close of his administration, a great step 
was taken. Training for business was elaborated, and was made 
open only to those having a college education. Here, as in the 
case of law and medicine, many friends of the University shook 
their heads, questioning whether so prolonged a period of training 
was worth while, or, even if worth while, if it would be undergone 
by our ambitious young men. Yet the gratifying enrolment of the 
School in its very first year ‘has already gone’ far to set at rest 
such doubts. 

By these successive changes, Harvard University has been 
brought toa unique position among American institutions, and in- 
deed among all institutions wherever situated. It retains the col- 
lege of the English-speaking peoples, that great instrument for 
idealism and intellectual uplift. Not independent of the college, 
not fused or intermingled with it, but as a stage coming after it 
and dependent upon it, is training for the various professions. 
Each graduate school receives its students as men of culture, and 
delivers them as trained specialists. Gradually this system has 
been extended to all parts of the University ; inevitably (and there- 
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fore first in time) to the school for research and pure science which 
for many years was the graduate school ; then to the professions of 
divinity, law, and medicine, which have long been by tradition 
among the learned professions ; and last to applied science and the 
calling of the business man. 

The American community now sees two different sorts of pro- 
fessional training carried on side by side. There are the institutions 
of the familiar sort, which receive their students directly from the 
secondary schools, and plunge them at once into law, medicine, and 
the like. On the other hand, Harvard University, and the other 
large universities which are gradually following its lead, insist on 
an interposed college education. This huge population of ours, 
with its infinite variety of opportunities and needs, will long afford 
ample room for the development of both types. But who can doubt 
which type is the higher? or which will have the better influence 
on the professions themselves, on the advance of education at large, 
on the progress of the race? There are those who believe that so 
prolonged and elaborate a training as that of the Harvard type can 
never become universal; and perhaps it will always be limited to 
a minority of the gifted and favored. But its stimulating influence 
on all education is already seen in the proposals for an interme- 
diate form,—for the requirement of a part of a college education, 
if not of the whole. President Eliot himself has repeatedly called 
attention to the wide educational gains which flow from the policy 
with which his administration is identified ; and every son of Har- 
vard will take pride that the leadership in this far-reaching move- 
ment has come from his Alma Mater. 


The altered position of Harvard College has no less engaged the 
attention and concern of its head; not only of Harvard College, 
but of the college as a characteristic American institution. A dan- 
ger there is that the college will be squeezed out. The professional 
schools press for longer and more arduous courses of study; the 
secondary schools, and especially the public high schools, raise their 
own standards, and deliver their students with better equipment. 
The future of the A.B. degree was carefully examined im the Pre- 
sident’s Report for 1898, and again in that for 1905.' The policy 
1 See the Report for 1897-98, pp. 18-24, and that for 1904-05, pp. 74-79. 
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which he has steadily advocated is well known: the shortening of the 
time required for the college course. But the ground on which this 
advocacy has proceeded is perhaps not so generally understood. It 
is, that the American college and the A.B. should be saved; not 
only saved from extinction (that is a far cry) but saved in its com- 
manding position in higher education. The proposal for shorten- 
ing the normal period of the course for the A.B. rests on a great 
love for Harvard College, a great pride in its history, a great de- 
sire to maintain it in full vigor. As Professor Dunbar has noted, 
the bold policy which President Eliot urged in 1890, for so adjust- 
ing the college requirements that the degree should be ordinarily 
taken in three years, met with strong opposition both in the in- 
structing and the governing boards, and could not be carried out. 
Since that time, none the less, the movement has been steadily in 
the direction proposed by him, and indeed to an extent and in a 
manner regarded by him as not unsatisfactory. Probably a major- 
ity in the instructing staff thinks the present arrangement less 
satisfactory than he does; and the final settlement of this problem 
is among the tasks of the future. But the present writer, for one, 
has no doubt that the settlement must ultimately be reached on the 
lines indicated long ago by President Eliot. 

One aspect of the discussion of this subject deserves further 
comment. Among the proposed solutions has been the transfer of 
undergraduates to the professional schools at the close of their 
third year, the A.B. degree being conferred after one year of 
professional study; or, as it is often put, the first professional year 
being counted as the senior year, but a fourth year in college re- 
quired from those who enter no professional school. The ground 
on which President Eliot has opposed this method is characteristic. 
It makes for protection, or (if that word be disliked) for favoritism. 
To count the fourth year’s work when carried on in the profes- 
sional school of another institution is impracticable as regards 
administration; and indeed it reduces to nil the fiction that a four 
years course for the A.B. is preserved. To count the fourth year 
only when done in your own professional school gives to that school 
an artificial support. Hence President Eliot has maintained that 
the three-year degree should be open on the same terms to every 
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one, whether he enters a professional school of Harvard Uni- 
versity or of another university, or no professional school at all. 
And in this contention he has been influenced in no degree by its 
possible bearing on the Harvard graduate schools ,—by any thought 
that such a poliey, if adopted by Harvard, would be followed else- 
where, and so militate against the resort to the Harvard schools by 
graduates from other colleges. Nothing is further from the man 
than particularism. In all his many negotiations and discussions 
with other institutions he has scorned petty manoeuvring, not only 
because he has considered it to be bad policy, but because his in- 
stincts revolted against it. The broad gains to all education have 
been ever in his mind. And on this ground he has dealt with the 
proposal for the fourth year in the professional schools. The 
resort to such schools should be free. The colleges should indeed 
be tied to the graduate schools, but not each college to the gradu- 
ate schools of its own university. 

In another respect the recasting of undergraduate work, called 
for by the new position of the professional schools, has proceeded 
more smoothly, and has been brought to its logical end. The es- 
tablishment of the Graduate School of Applied Science has led to 
the disappearance of the Lawrence Scientific School and to the 
consolidation of undergraduate instruction in Harvard College. 

This change, like others, took place by gradual steps. The re- 
quirements for admission to the Scientific School were gradually 
raised, and finally brought to a level with those for Harvard Col- 
lege. The accounts of the two departments were merged in 1895. 
The President’s Reports on several occasions called attention to 
the considerable fusion of instruction, and the difficulty of draw- 
ing a clear line between the A.B. and the S.B.; and he early 
stated his view that the A.B. might be given to all eligible for 
the other degree.’ So far the University has not gone: the S.B. 
is retained. But it is now a Harvard College degree, and all 
undergraduates are enrolled in Harvard College. The strictly 
professional degrees for engineers are hereafter to be conferred 
as advanced degrees in the Graduate School of Applied Science. 

The broadening of the requirements for admission to Harvard 


1 Report for 1895, p. 23. 
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College was from the outset a cherished object with President 
Eliot ; not only because in his view desirable in itself, but as a 
means of promoting wide resort to the American colleges and so 
maintaining their place in higher education. The new relation of 
the undergraduate department to the university scheme has made 
it more imperative than ever to open the college freely to candi- 
dates prepared in various ways, and to accept from the secondary 
schools all who have a good foundation for the college’s work. The 
compromise of 1887 had gone but little way in this direction. But 
a long step was taken in 1899, when, after a sustained debate, 
the present requirements for admission to Harvard College were 
adopted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and approved by the 
governing boards. They extended largely the principle of election, 
requiring but one ancient language, one modern language, a modi- 
cum of natural science, elementary mathematics and history ; and 
accepting additional subjects with a considerable freedom of choice. 
They were in accord with the President’s recommendations, though 
doubtless they did not go so far as would have been acceptable to 
him. That they should be further remodeled, in the direction of 
still greater breadth and flexibility, has been suggested by him 
but recently.1 Even as they stand, they mark the adoption of prin- 
ciples advocated by him many, many years ago. 

President Eliot’s willingness to join in every movement for 
reform, characteristic of his whole career, has shown itself in 
another new stage of the admission problem. The College Exam- 
ination Board has been established of late years by a number of 
institutions, to simplify, through uniformity of examinations, the 
task of the preparatory schools. In former times Harvard Col- 
lege stood by itself as regards admission, requiring more subjects 
and examining upon them more severely than other colleges. The 
object of this separate position, so long defended stoutly by its 
head, was the improvement of secondary education in the country 
at large. No one can doubt that this object has been largely at- 
tained ; not so fully or universally as some have wished, yet so far 
as to make possible and wise a change in policy. The time has 
come for an acceptance of the results achieved, and for more 

1 See the Report for 1906-07, p. 20. 
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direct co-operation both with the other colleges and with the pre- 
paratory schools. Hence the examinations of the Board have been 
allowed to be taken by candidates for Harvard College, and a 
simplification of the work in the schools has thus been promoted. 
The advanced position of Harvard College in the earlier days of 
President Eliot’s administration had always been in his mind a 
means, not an end. The University was not to stand apart, or to 
be a unique institution. Some of its devoted friends, indeed, have 
looked on it as an institution by itself, as an aristocrat, if you 
please, among the universities. But such was not the aim of its 
essentially democratic chief. Harvard was to be a model and a type, 
the first among equals, holding its leadership not by doing work 
different from that of the others, but by doing best that which all 
should do. 


Space lacks for any detailed consideration of other important 
events in these fifteen years. Radcliffe College became affiliated 
with the University in 1894. Until then the women’s college, though 
de facto a part of the University organization, had been simply 
ignored. The present ingenious and smooth-working arrangement 
was not devised by President Eliot,! but at once received his 
hearty support, and was put into effect under his guidance. His 
interest in the higher education of women has always been strong 
and outspoken, and undisturbed by any fears that complete co- 
education might be the outcome. He has steadily maintained that 
Radcliffe should go her way, side by side with Harvard, but pre- 
serving her own independence; and thus, for example, has urged 
that Radcliffe should confer not only the A.B. degree, but the 
higher degrees in arts as well. In the University itself, the depart- 
ment of architecture was organized in 1899-1901, on the Nelson 
Robinson Jr. foundation : a department with the unexampled good 
fortune of being provided from the start with endowment as well 
as equipment on an adequate scale. The department of forestry was 
organized with similar generous aid in 1908. The Medical School 
undertaking was carried out in 1904. The scheme was almost gran- 
diose, —- huge buildings and laboratories, and a great endowment, 


1 The credit for it is due mainly to Professor John C. Gray of the Law School. 
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the whole calling for five millions ; yet achieved with a promptness 
and completeness that testified strikingly to the confidence in the 
University’s administration. The only backward step has been the 
closing of the Veterinary School, in 1901. A series of deficits, and 
the absence of any prospect for endowment, compelled the Corpora- 
tion finally to give up the department. Its dignity and usefulness 
had been repeatedly urged in the President’s Reports ; and, to one 
who had carried to success so many new projects, it must have cost a 
pang to withdraw from this one. ‘ The University has never before 
been compelled to abandon a department of instruction once 
adopted by it.” ! 

The financial administration of the University has been conducted 
in this later period on the same principles as in the earlier: prompt 
utilization of every resource, expansion whenever the outlook was 
promising, confidence in the future, but caution and slackened speed 
when the undertakings plainly exceeded the resources. No period 
has been more trying in one way, more encouraging in another, 
than the very recent one. In 1903 a heavy deficit appeared in the 
departments under the charge of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
the result of an expansion of instruction which again had been the 
result of a surplus in the preceding year (1901-02). At the same 
time, numbers ceased to grow, and the increase of tuition-receipts, 
which previous experience had fairly led the Corporation to expect, did 
notcome. The deficit of $40,000 in 1903 was followed by another of 
$30,000 in 1904, and still another of $25,000 in 1905. The pro- 
cess of expansion was checked. Instruction was indeed maintained 
unimpaired, and even promptly enlarged wherever special endow- 
ment or gift provided the means. But economy, and the discovery 
of possible new resources, were the order of the day. None the less, 
President Eliot not only stated frankly the then disquieting situa- 
tion, but courageously proclaimed what were the needs of the future 
as well as of the present. ‘It is time,” so he wrote in 1904, “ that 
the salaries of the College, from bottom to top of the scale, should 
be moderately advanced . . . and that the Corporation should be 
provided with the means of creating new places, on occasion, for 
young men of decided capacity. . . . The new endowment should 


1 Report for 1900-01, p. 27. 
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be confined to the uses of Harvard College, and within the College 
to salaries and retiring allowances. . . . To accomplish the rea- 
sonable objects now plainly in view, the total sum of $2,500,000 is 
a moderate estimate. The oldest, the most essential, and the most 
beloved department of Harvard University now needs the prompt 
”1 How prompt was the 
response to this appeal need not be told to the graduates here 
addressed. The Teachers’ Endowment Fund, subscribed in the 
following year (1904-05), is unique in extent, purpose, spirit: not 
a monument to individuals, but a noble testimony of the loyalty 
and unselfish devotion of the alumni and friends to whom President 
Eliot had appealed with such well-grounded confidence.? 

No one would be more quick than President Eliot to give all 
credit to those who have stood by him, whether with financial 
support or with co-operation in academic tasks. Many readers of 
these pages will remember the trumpet-call of Bishop Lawrence, 
when he spoke of the needs of Harvard College to its assembled 
sons at the Commencement of 1904; nor will his later labors in 
this cause be forgotten. The success of the distinguished members 
of the Medical Faculty in carrying through their great undertaking 
was ascribed by the President himself to “the prophetic insight 
and zeal of a few of the University teachers of medicine and the 
public spirit and intelligent generosity of a few score men and women 
who welcomed the opportunity to do some lasting and far-reaching 
good in the world ; and the great achievement was made possible by 
the high standing of the medical profession in Boston and the 
vicinity for more than a hundred years.” * So much is true, and is 
justly put on record ; and the like praise is due to many others who 
have labored and contributed for the various University projects. 
But when all is said, the individual who has led these hosts of 
supporters stands out as the one commanding factor. The confidence 
of the community in his wisdom, his character, his high spirit has 
brought a response to every appeal for support. 


assistance of its alumni and friends. 


The constant readiness of President Eliot to join in all forward 
1 Report for 1903-04, pp. 51, 52. 
2 The Teachers’ Endowment Fund amounted in 1908 (in round numbers) to $2,200,- 
000, with $88,000 pledged and still to be paid in. 
8 Report for 1905-06, p. 28. 
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movements has been already referred to. Throughout his career, 
and more and more as that career progressed, he has given un- 
reservedly of his time and strength to all sorts of causes. Some of 
these outlying activities have grown naturally from his position as 
an educator. He has constantly conferred with school authorities 
and school teachers, has encouraged them and preached to them 
and sometimes (as they needed it) scolded them. His interest in 
the kindergarten and the primary and grammar schools has been 
as strong and as far-sighted as in the University. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of his educational enterprises were the Summer 
Schools for Cuban teachers in 1900, and for teachers of Porto 
Rico in 1904. Both of these were first suggested by officials in 
charge of the public teaching in these regions, who turned natur- 
ally to him for aid. They did not apply in vain. The Corporation, 
under his lead, accepted the tasks ; and the community, at his call, 
supplied the means. On no occasion, perhaps, has his ability for 
organization been exercised with greater effect than in the planning 
of these expeditions, the supervision of every detail, the discovery 
and enlistment of just the right managers and subordinates. 

A new sort of activity, or at least one newly extended, began in 
1901, when, shortly after the foundation of the National Civic 
Federation, he was made a member of its executive committee. He 
had an important part in working out the by-laws and constitution 
of the organization, attended most of its meetings, and engaged in 
almost all of its public debates. And how his clear common sense 
illumined those debates! There is no need of recalling the part 
taken by him in the discussion of the social problems which now 
are the gravest confronting the country. One episode is too re- 
markable to be passed without mention, — his address before the 
Central Labor Union of Boston, in February, 1904. Such an au- 
dience is peculiarly difficult to deal with, not so much because dis- 
posed to hostility, but because in some ways very well informed and 
in other ways with very meagre intellectual equipment. An address 
of an hour was followed by more than an hour of running ques- 
tion and answer; the audience in absorbed attention through- 
out, and unmistakably impressed by the calibre as well as the 
candor of the speaker. President Eliot shines nowhere better 
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than in debate, as all the members of the University Faculties 
will testify. His intellectual readiness and power of persuasive 
statement there show at their best. So it was in the labor meet- 
ing, where, among other answers, his disposal of the notion of 
“« peaceful picketing” silenced the questioner and carried conviction 
to his hearers. 

The dispassionate observers of President Eliot’s recent wide- 
reaching activities may sometimes have confessed to a doubt. Is 
it wise to set such a pace? The President of the American Uni- 
versity is becoming an important public personage ; and no one has 
contributed a tithe as much to make him a public personage as our 
own great President. It is well that the universities should be in 
close touch with the country’s life. But after all, the head of an insti- 
tution of learning is primarily an educator. He should be selected 
chiefly with a view to this service; and in this service the calls on 
his energy are sufficiently exacting. To this, then, he must chiefly 
confine himself. Such, indeed, was President Eliot’s use of even 
his tireless energy during by far the greater portion of his service. 
The public activity of the last decade, conspicuous and even daz- 
- aling as it has been, would not be reckoned by himself as the part 
of his career peculiarly worthy of commemoration. His counsel to 
every university head, we may be sure, would be to devote himself 
first of all to the duties of academic administration. 

Fortunately, in our own Harvard, the conduct of affairs for 
the future has been made easier by the organization which he has 
himself developed. When he began, everything centred in the 
President’s office, and it is not much beyond the truth to say that 
everything was done by him in person. The present writer can 
recall how, when he was made the first President’s secretary in 
1880, most letters were still written by the President’s own hand. 
The proper apportionment of duties and responsibilities has been 
among his most permanently successful achievements. The Deans 
of the several professional schools have become important inde- 
pendent administrative officers. In the departments under charge 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of that Faculty is 
aided by the several Deans of Harvard College, of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Applied Science, the 
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School of Business Administration ; while in Harvard College itself, 
where the most troublesome questions come up, there is a large 
and well-organized office staff. The several divisions and depart- 
ments within the Faculty have well-defined functions. The ad- 
ministrative boards and standing committees are compact and 
efficient bodies. The details of matters relating to College grounds 
and buildings, which formerly consumed much of the Corpora- 
tion’s time with little profit, are now settled by the Resident Ex- 
ecutive Board. The Appointment Office, organized as it is in 
co-operation with the Alumni Association, has become a much- 
valued part of the administrative organization. It is odd that one 
of the most important improvements of this sort, and the one per- 
haps most helpful of all to the Corporation and its head, was not 
devised by President Eliot, and indeed was in a way forced 
upon him, — the appointment of a President’s secretary, later made 
secretary to the Corporation. The explanation of his hesitation 
about this step is doubtless simple: concerned as he is for econo- 
mizing the strength of others, he has always been prodigal of his 
own. Given simple clerical aid, and he was willing to carry the 
full charge of all details. But the Corporation wisely insisted on 
his reserving his powers for the things best worth while, and on 
perfecting an arrangement that would make his successor’s task 
more easy. It would be rash to say that, as the result of all these 
changes, the present organization of the University has reached 
the stage where it is not susceptible of still further improvement. 
But it is clear that we now have an effective and smooth-working 
machine, and that in every direction the new administration will 
find that its predecessor has provided the instruments for growths 
of still greater things. 


Nothing could be said of the great President’s personality more 
true or more fit than was said in these columns, in 1894, by his 
associate and close friend. Yet one remark may be added. The 
man has mellowed, and reached his most perfect state. The judi- 
cial quality of mind, the sagacious judgment of men and measures, 
the absolute fairness alike toward those who supported and opposed, 
have maintained themselves, with yet a kindlier tone and a more 
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open evidence of gx 1 toward all men. It is rare that one who 
sees so clearly the facts of the world should hold so stead- 
fastly to noble ide r himself, and hold up so steadfastly noble 
ideals to others. It is rare that one who knows so well the weak- 
nesses of men should appeal so unfailingly to their higher nature. 
It is rare that one who weighs so dispassionately the aptitudes of 
his associates and subordinates should be so unfailingly ready with 
help and sympathy for each individual. As the years have rolled 
on, all who have been brought closer to him have felt in growing 
measure affection as well as admiration; and he leaves his post not 
only among the most honored, but among the best beloved of the 
sons of Harvard. 


F. W. Taussig, 79. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S MESSAGE. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD begins his lecture on Emerson with the re- 
mark: ‘ Forty years ago, when I was an undergraduate at Oxford, 
voices were in the air which haunt my memory still.” Among these 
voices were Newman, Carlyle, Goethe, and Emerson. Forty years 
ago at Harvard voices were in the air which still haunt the memory 
and move the soul. There was the voice of Lowell, mellow, vigorous, 
inspiring; there was the voice of Goodwin, virile, strong, fine ; 
there was the voice of Andrew P. Peabody, sympathetic, yearning, 
appealing. There were other voices, too, — of Benjamin Peirce, of 
Torrey, of Bowen, of Cooke. Of them each let it not be said vox 
praeterea nil. But among all these voices was beginning to be 
heard a voice which for forty years has been speaking to the Har- 
vard undergraduate, to the graduate and to the man without the 
college gateways. 

What is the message which that voice for forty years has been 
bearing to us ? 

That message is a message of confidence in the intellectual and 
ethical yerities and virtues. The comprehensive intellectual verity 
is, of course, the truth itself. How absolute is the belief of Pre- 
sident Eliot in the truth! It unites the assurance of the scientist 
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and the conviction of the moralist. The Veritas of the College 
shield seems to write itself over his heart. Truth in intellect be- 
comes truthfulness in his character. The intellectual verity is 
joined, too, with the ethical principle of honesty. The appearance 
expresses the reality and the reality corresponds to the seeming. 
His intellect and his conscience are united; duty waits promptly 
and effectively on vision. 

With this confidence in the verities and the virtues is associated 
a belief in man, in man’s capacities and abilities. Possibly such a 
belief in man is only an application of the confidence in the verities 
and the virtues. For are they not only human attributes? Greatest 
of all the elements of this belief is the faith in freedom — in man’s 
right to make for himself life’s supreme and life’s minor choices. 
He knows, as do all from Omniscience to the infant, the terrible 
perils of human freedom, but he also knows that the perils of intel- 
lectual or moral slavery are still more terrible. The risks of free- 
dom he assumes for his students, like the counsel given in the mar- 
riage service, “ reverently,” “soberly,” and usually “ discreetly.” 
The elective system is the intellectual token and the voluntary 
chapel service the religious symbol of this faith in human freedom. 

This trust in truth, in the moral virtues, and in man is so absolute 
that it gives sereneness to character and consistency in method and 
work. This sereneness, however remote in origin from the peace 
of the mystic, is quite akin to it. Without the philosophic basis of 
the belief of the Transcendentalists, it yet in its calmness reminds 
one of the greatest of that vanished school. 

In this message which this voice speaks is the note of efficiency. 
President Eliot is an administrator and an executive. In the cur- 
rent struggle between efficiency and culture,—if there be any 
struggle, — his persuasiveness would be directed in favor of 
efficiency —of efficiency through culture rather than in favor 
of culture through efficiency. He is the man doing. I have 
heard one of the most famous of Oxford scholars, in an Oxford 
common room, praise his aggressiveness and express wonder at his 
power of work. But those who stand yet more closely know well that 
in his goings forth are great powers of making adjustments and 
capacity for patience and taking pains. He has learned that in 
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efficiency is included the power to wait as well as the power to do. 
Before the many became responsive to his bidding, he had been 
not uncontent to stand out, like the Puritan statue on the Cam- 
bridge Common, alone in the cold and the dark, in the wet and the 
dry, always calm and patient without bitterness, waiting for each 
new opportunity for human service. 

As impressive a part as any of this manifold message is that 
which affirms in all administrative work the worth of the union of 
detail and of principle. Great administrators are, of course, mas- 
ters of principles and policies. A few administrators, and they not 
usually great, are masters of detail. Somebody must look after the 
minutiae of administration, and why not they? But the number of 
administrators who are masters both of profound and extensive 
policies and of slight particulars is small. When the administrator 
attempts to do both services one of three things usually happens: 
either policies suffer, or details are neglected, or the adminis- 
trator dies and the administration breaks down. President Eliot 
has done for forty years both these services and no one of these 
three evil consequences has followed. The intimacy of his know- 
ledge of the affairs of some individual associates and of students 
is a constant surprise. It were easy to cite instances. His power, 
too, to hold and to apply for twoscore years, under trying con- 
ditions, great principles in education and in administration is 
unique. These two masteries, so seldom united, represent a most 
impressive part of the one great message. 

To one further element in this message allusion should be 
made: it is— growth. It is at once the same and a very differ- 
ent Eliot who took up and who lays down this noble office. It is 
the same in height of purpose, in confidence in the great realities 
and in the worth of man. It is a different Eliot in tenderness of 
sympathy, in breadth of vision, in greater readiness of apprecia- 
tion. Goethe said he grew more indulgent with the years. In any 
self-interpretation would not President Eliot make a like confes- 
sion? At all events there has been growth, there is growth, and, 
it may be added, there is to be growth. The arteries are still soft, 
both in fact and figure. 

Charles F’. Thwing, ’76. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S « UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION.” ! 


In the Boer War Lord Roberts was perplexed by the Boers’ 
ability to anticipate and meet every move he made. After the war 
he asked their officers how they maintained so effective a spy sys- 
tem. “We needed no spies,” they replied. “ You had written a 
book on tactics, and we had that book.” “ University Administra- 
tion” tells the heads of rival institutions the tactics which have 
made Harvard the best administered university in the world. 

The tactics are simple and may be reduced to seven: Respon- 
sibility of Experts; Enterprise of Youth ; Criticism of Publicity ; 
Stimulus of Freedom; Breadth of Democracy ; Concentration of 
Authority ; and Service of the Community. Yet, obvious as they 
are, Harvard never aimed consistently at all of them until Mr. 
Eliot became its president ; no other university or college is con- 
sistently following all of them to-day ; most colleges and universi- 
ties, either with deliberation or through ignorance, are persistently 
violating the majority of them. 

The Responsibility of Experts is violated wherever clerical 
trustees decide upon investments, or business men meddle with 
educational detail, or professors manage buildings and grounds. 
President Eliot would have a small board or committee of finan- 
ciers make investments, distribute income, maintain grounds and 
buildings, and fix the scale of salaries ; a larger board or commit- 
tees of successful, cultivated, public-spirited professional or busi- 
ness men oversee the broad interests and policies of the institution ; 
and carefully selected, well trained professors attend to educa- 
tional details. 

President Eliot would have youth in power everywhere. To avoid 
a board of trustees composed of old men he would have “ each 
successive vacancy filled from a generation younger than that to 
which most of the surviving members belong, and the tendency 
to fill such a vacancy by electing some contemporary of the re- 


1 University Administration. By Charles W. Eliot, ’53. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 
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maining members invariably resisted.” Yet not one board in ten ob- 
serves that principle ; not one self-perpetuating board in ten keeps 
the average age of its members under 60 years. President Eliot 
would have plenty of young teachers, and young men as deans and 
chairmen of departments. In the latter office, observing that senior- 
ity as a principle is dangerously near to senility, he recommends 
the system of rotation, which gives the younger men their turn. 
Few new ideas, little recognition of new needs, can be expected of 
men over 45, though there are kinds of work for which veterans 
are useful. Of course in all this emphasis on the superiority of 
youth we need to bear in mind what President Eliot has said in 
another book, and illustrates in his own person, that there are two 
kinds of young men: men young in years, and men who never 
grow old. 

The President advocates everywhere publicity, and the wholesome 
criticism it brings ; — publicity of investments and expenditures, 
as encouraging that confidence out of which gifts are born ; pub- 
licity of educational methods and resources, which if thorough and 
adequate draw students, if inefficient and inadequate invite reform : 
publicity even of student laziness, of student foolishness in choice 
of studies, of student extravagance in athletics ; agreeing apparently 
with Bradley in his definition of pessimism: “ In a world where 
everything is bad it is good to know the worst.” 

Yet how many institutions are eager to hush up everything un- 
favorable; and even keep their finances hidden away where neither 
professors, alumni, prospective donors, nor the general public can 
see how they are managed, or, as is more likely to be the case 
under this secretive policy, mismanaged ! 

President Eliot here renews his allegiance to the elective system ; 
repudiating all proposed compromises and qualifications ; counting 
a mistake a youth makes and repents worth more to him and to 
the world than ninety-and-nine right courses forced upon him by 
authority ; undisturbed by the fact that one student elects 18 courses 
in Latin and Greek out of 25; another 22 courses in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, of which 14 are in chemistry alone, out of 
26; and that under the “recent gross exaggeration of athletic sports ” 
some “ will diligently inquire for the inexperienced, less strict, or 
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more soft-hearted instructors, avoid courses which are scheduled 
for too early morning hours or too late afternoon hours, and select 
courses which seem to them safest with a view to timely gradua- 
tion.” In support of this contention he cites the testimony of six 
long-service teachers between 1850 and 1900 that the minimum of 
attainment is much higher under the elective system than it was 
under the prescribed system. 

Democracy also we expect from President Eliot as a matter of 
course, and the most cordial appreciation of the aid the alumni 
render the University through their organizations in classes, asso- 
ciations, and local clubs, and by gifts, publications, influence, and 
representation on governing boards. Apparently he does not share 
the view of a certain university president, who, when urged to 
submit a pet measure to the vote of the alumni, replied, “The 
alumni are not an intelligent constituency.” 

At the same time, with characteristic open-mindedness he accepts 
a limitation of democracy which until recently it was his habit to 
distrust —the fraternity. In defense of its apparent exclusive- 
ness he says, ‘ The natural human being wants and needs for social 
purposes some group or groups larger and more various than the 
family, but much smaller and less various than the entire com- 
munity, or even than the entire membership of a society of scholars. 
For social purposes democracy is too near an approach to infinity.” 

With all his democracy he believes in concentrated authority 
and comprehensive influence at the head. The president should be 
President of the Board of Trustees, and a member of the Board of 
Overseers ; he should preside at the meetings of all the faculties ; 
he should bring his judgment to bear on every important appoint- 
ment. Yet all this should be done not by force of will or habit of 
command, but by “ exposition and persuasion combined with per- 
sistent industry.” “*‘One-man power is always objectionable in a 
university, whether lodged in president, secretary of the trustees, 
dean, or head of department.” 

Finally, with an eye single to the best interests of the commun- 
ity and cause it serves, numbers should be sacrificed to standards, 
and costly experiments undertaken ; smaller professional schools 
resting on the broad foundation of the A.B. degree should be 
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preferred to larger schools which send men out to murder, lie, and 
steal through ignorance of the deep principles and thorough train- 
ing on which sound medicine, theology, law, and commerce depend. 
This costly devotion, manifested so often in President Eliot’s ad- 
ministration, nowhere shines more brightly than in his answer to 
a question on the proposed merger with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. It appeared that about three fifths of the funds 
of the combined schools would come from Harvard, whereupon 
some one asked, “* But what will Harvard get out of it?” Pre- 
sident Eliot replied, “ That question has not been raised. The mat- 
ter is in the hands of a joint committee of gentlemen whose sole 
interest it is to promote technical education in Massachusetts.” 

So simple, so obvious, yet so generally disregarded, are the tac- 
tics of this master of the art of university administration. To be 
sure, there are some delicate problems this book does not touch: 
how to switch a department of literature that has been side- 
tracked onto some narrow specialty or pseudo-science back onto 
the main-line, four-track road of the humanities ; how to reclaim a 
student club that has become a centre of corruption, or an ‘athletic 
sport that has gone mad. But these and kindred problems have to 
be solved in personal ways; and printed talk about them might be 
as embarrassing to one who has to deal with them as Lord Roberts’s 
book proved in actual war. 

The mechanical part of administration, that part which can be 
adequately set forth in words, is here described with lucidity and 
force, backed by the authority of long and successful experience. 
All who read the book will agree with Mr. Edward E. Slosson, 
who, after visiting the leading universities of the country, and 
finding “ deplorably prevalent the view that university presidents 
are ex officio cowards and liars,” or as Charles Carroll Everett 
remarked of a certain college officer, “‘ addicted to the unfortunate 
habit of presenting different aspects of a matter to different per- 
sons,” suggested that when the proposed school for the training of 
college presidents is established, its first text-book should be 
“University Administration” by Charles W. Eliot. 

Wm. De W. Hyde, 79. 
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ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL.' 
TWENTY-FOURTH PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


AxBBoTr LAWRENCE LOWELL, President-elect of Harvard Col- 
lege, was born in Boston on the 13th of December, 1856. Educated 
at private schools there, and for a year or two of his boyhood 
abroad, he entered Harvard College in the autumn of 1873, and 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with high honors in Mathe- 
matics, in 1877. He then passed two years in the Harvard Law 
School, and after another year of study in the office of Messrs. 
Russell and Putnam, in Boston, received the degree of LL.B. in 
1880. For seventeen years thereafter he professionally practised 
law, in partnership with his kinsman, Francis Cabot Lowell, of 
the Class of 1876 — now United States Circuit Judge, and since 
1895 a Fellow of Harvard College ; and during the last six of 
these years Frederic Jesup Stimson, of the Class of 1876, at present 
Professor of Comparative Legislation at Harvard, was a member of 
the firm. During the past twelve years, after retirement from 
active practice, Lawrence Lowell has devoted himself assiduously 
to matters of administration, of education, and of scholarship. He 
has been charged with the management of large and important 
matters of business. Upon the death of his father in 1900 he be- 
came Trustee of the Lowell Institute. He has been a member of 
the Boston School Committee, and of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Since 1900 he has 
been Professor of the Science of Government at Harvard, where 
his courses have been generally recognized as among the most pop- 
ular and the most efficient in the University. Meanwhile, at inter- 
vals he has published, besides many less important writings, three 
noteworthy books : “ Essays on Government” (1889) ; “ Govern- 
ments and Parties in Continental Europe” (1896); and “ The 
Government of England ” (1908). These works have won him, at 


1 On Oct. 26, 1908, President Eliot presented to the Harvard Corporation his resig- 
nation, to take effect on or before May 19, 1909, and it was accepted by the Over- 
seers at a special meeting on Nov. 4. On Jan. 13, 1909, the Corporation elected Profes- 
sor Lowell to succeed him, and the Overseers confirmed this election on Jan. 20,—Ep. 

2 This includes Charles Morton and Samuel Willard, who were officially called vice- 
presidents.—Eb. 
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home and abroad,recognition as one of the few high authorities on the 
history and science of government in the English-speaking world. 
Among the candidates proposed for the presidency of Harvard on 
the resignation of President Eliot, indeed, he was conspicuous for 
his more than local, or at least more than American, eminence. 
Wherever men are interested in his chosen field of learning, he 
is as well known in Europe as here. 

Of all the candidates proposed for consideration, the while, none 
was more closely associated with Harvard, both as a matter of per- 
sonal experience and from ancestral tradition. In 1721 John 
Lowell, a descendant of one of the original settlers of Newbury, 
took his degree at Harvard College. He studied divinity, and for 
more than forty years was the principal minister of Newburyport, 
at a period when the clergy were the recognized leaders of New 
England society and thought. The son of the Reverend John 
Lowell, who bore his father’s name, was graduated from Harvard 
in 1760. He removed to Boston, where he was eminent at the 
bar; he was appointed by Washington to the United States 
Bench, and was promoted to higher judicial office by John Adams ; 
he was among the founders of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; from 1784 until his death in 1802 he was a Fellow of 
Harvard College ; and he was the ancestor of almost all, if not in- 
deed of all, those subsequent Harvard men whose sturdy and loyal 
citizenship has made the name of Lowell eminent throughout the 
nineteenth century. To specify them all would transcend our present 
limits; but even these cannot preclude mention of Francis Cabot 
Lowell, of the Class of 1793, who was among the chief founders of 
the cotton manufacture on which the prosperity of Massachusetts 
has so greatly depended for the past hundred years; of John 
Lowell, Jr., founder of the Lowell Institute in Boston, which has 
long taken its acknowledged place among the important instru- 
ments of popular education in America; and of James Russell 
Lowell, of the Class of 1838, eminent alike in the scholarly, the 
literary, and the diplomatic history of our country. Among the 
children of the first Judge John Lowell none was more vigorously 
distinguished in his day and generation than his son John, of the 
Class of 1786, whose uncompromising Federalist pamphlets won 
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him the nick-name of the “ Boston Rebel’’; from 1810 to 1832 he 
was a Fellow of Harvard College, as his father had been before 
him. In this dignity, as well as in local eminence, he was succeeded 
by his son, John Amory Lowell, of the Class of 1815, who was 
Fellow for a full forty years, from 1837 to 1877, and who is said 
to have been the chief advocate of the auspicious nomination of 
Charles William Eliot for the Presidency. In every sense John 
Amory Lowell was among the principal citizens of New England 
throughout his long life ; he is remembered as a man of affairs re- 
markable equally for ability and for integrity, as the first Trustee of 
the Lowell Institute, whose far-seeing administration of his charge 
laid the foundation of its unceasing and increasing usefulness, and 
as a man of such vigor that he could read mathematics for pleas- 
ure and enjoy sea-bathing at the age of seventy-five. His second 

son, Augustus Lowell, of the Class of 1850, who succeeded him as 
Trustee of the Lowell Institute and in the management of the 
manufacturing interests by that time so extensively developed, was 
a man of equal power and vigor. The elder son of Augustus Lowell 
is Percival Lowell, of the Class of 1876, whose bold astronomical 
explorations are everywhere known; the second son is the Pre- 
sident-elect. 

His mother was Katherine Bigelow, daughter of Abbott Law- 
rence, a merchant of Boston, who, after declining a seat in the 
cabinet of President Taylor, became Minister to England. For 
generations the Lawrences had been among the sturdiest citizens 
of Groton. Early in the nineteenth century, five brothers, of 
whom the best remembered are Amos and Abbott, established 
themselves among the principal men of affairs in Boston, where 
their descendants, like themselves, have maintained the highest 
standards of American citizenship. Perhaps the most widely 
known of them among contemporary Harvard men is the Right 
Reverend William Lawrence, of the Class of 1871, who succeeded 
Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Such origin and such personal traditions as those of the Pre- 
sident-elect have their disadvantages in modern America. It is 
hardly too much to say that our people are disposed to assume 
the inheritance of culture and of wealth, depriving men of the 
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privilege of obviously making themselves, to be insidiously en- 
feebling ; and that this assumption everywhere goes so far as to 
make the attainment of distinction much more difficult for a man 
whose father is well known than for one whose people have never 
been heard of. The true spirit of America, nevertheless, remains 
generous. Ben Jonson himself might have been a Yankee, when 
he wrote 


‘* Boast not these titles of your ancestors, 
Brave youths; they ’re their possessions, none of yours ; 
When your own virtues equalled have their names, 
*T will be but fair to lean upon their fames, 
For they are strong supporters ; but, till then, 
The greatest are but growing gentlemen.”’ 


Let our people once grow assured that a man of family has in him 
such vigor and such capacity for growth as would have won him | 
recognition if he had had the stimulus of a way to make from no- 
where, and they will gladly grant him all that any American would 
ever ask for — namely, justice. Then he must stand or fall on his 
own merits. That has been the case with Lawrence Lowell. 
Such physical vigor that he still seems youthful, alertness and 
pertinacity of intellect, simplicity of heart, and above all capacity 
for constant growth, not least in breadth of sympathy, — these are 
the characteristics which those who know him best have come to 
feel most assuredly his. As an undergraduate he distinguished 
himself both in studies and in athletics; he was one of the best 
mathematicians:of his time, and one of the best runners. In many 
ways, however, he seemed younger than most of his classmates, as he 
actually was; he took the Bachelor’s degree six months before he 
came of age. Among the undergraduates of his time, a rather 
perplexing period in the social history of the College, he was not 
exceptionally conspicuous. In the Law School he became, as a 
matter of course, member of the then most arduous, and therefore 
least accessible, Law Club —a matter, like his membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa, of distinction earned by intelligence and hard 
work. Apart from this, he did not conspicuously emerge. At the 
bar his practice never brought him into wide public notice. In 
1879 he married Anna Parker Lowell, a descendant, like himself, 
of the first Judge John Lowell, of the Class of 1760. They have 
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lived well, but very quietly. There seemed every reason why this 
prosperous, happy, and useful career, busy with the care of increasing 
material responsibilities, should comprise and justify his earthly exist- 
ence. The one thing which you always remarked was that he was 
incessantly thinking; there was something unobtrusively exceptional 
in the untiring, spontaneous vigor with which his mind was always 
at work. His favorite topics were Harvard College — or Harvard 
University, if you will — and his chosen profession of the law, in 
its wider and more public phases, until it shaded into the science 
of polities. You rarely had a talk with him without feeling that 
you had had a glimpse of intellectual exploration. For years, 
however, he published little, if anything. It was not until 1889 
that he put forth his first independent volume, “ Essays on Gov- 
ernment,” where in little more than 200 pages he discussed Cabi- 
net Responsibility and the Constitution, Democracy and the Con- 
stitution, The Responsibilities of American Lawyers, The Theory 
of the Social Compact, and The Limits of Sovereignty. The book, 
though written with the remarkable combination of clearness, ani- 
mation, and compactness always component of his style, is small 
and unpretentious. One of his classmates tells a pleasant story 
of how he left it lying on a table in a country-house, where it was 
presently picked up by a chief-justice, who had never heard of the 
author. The magistrate’s record was stainless, and his opinions 
are still cited as authoritative. But he kept the little book so long 
that the owner despaired of ever seeing it again; and when he 
sent it back he sent with it a message that no sounder or more 
stimulating legal matter had ever been produced in America. His 
final words are said to have been that we should hear from that 
young man. The young man, to be sure, was already thirty-two 
years of age; his youth, however, stays unbroken still. His later 
work as a scholar and a writer is more widely known. It was 
hardly until the present year, nevertheless, that his “ Government 
of England” made everybody hear from him from all over the 
world. ; 

All this time, in his own quiet way, he had been usefully busy 
enough to make a separate reputation as the manager of consider- 
able affairs, private and in some degree public too. The most con- 
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spicuous example of his practical power may be found in his 
conduct as Trustee of the Lowell Institute. In this capacity his 
duties have been double: on his sole responsibility he has had both 
the full financial management of a trust already of great magni- 
tude when it was placed in his hands, and also the duty of select- 
ing lecturers, and of otherwise disposing of the income of the 
trust in the service of public education. How he has performed 
these latter duties, which incidentally have kept him in happy 
personal contact with scholars of the first distinction, both Ameri- 
ean and European, every one knows who knows anything of the 
intellectual history of New England. The combined prudence and 
boldness of his financial wisdom, the while, has been annually 
attested by the committees to whom, under the terms of his trust, 
he has submitted his accounts. 

It is only during the past ten years that he has been a familiar 
figure to Harvard undergraduates and to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. He had previously been a member of the Boston School 
Committee, and thus became acquainted with the problems of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education; and he had long been 
a member of the managing body of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, whereby he was confronted with those of contempo- 
rary education in its scientific phase. At Harvard, the moment he 
began to teach and to work there, he made himself felt, among 
pupils and colleagues alike, as a remarkably animating force. His 
elementary course in government has been not only the most 
widely stimulating body of general instruction given to under- 
graduates throughout the years in question, but also the most 
unreservedly popular. His committee work and his occasional 
speeches in the Faculty have come as near as anything within 
human memory to commanding generally respectful attention 
among that eminent company of irreconcilably independent think- 
ers. And the personal impression he has made on his colleagues is 
proved by the unanimous cordiality with which they have joined 
the Harvard men who have known him as a teacher in welcoming 
his election to the presidency. 

To Lawrence Lowell’s nearest friends, this popularity, unsought 
yet undisdained, is the most signal evidence of his constant and 
extending growth. It comes to them not quite as a surprise, but 
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rather as a revelation. When the question was asked whether the 
new president of Harvard College should be a scholar or an ad- 
ministrator, they were confident that the Corporation could not 
fail to remark this man in whom both characters combined. When 
the question was asked whether the candidate need be a graduate 
of Harvard College, or might be chosen from anywhere, they were 
confident that Harvard authorities might be trusted to assert no 
relation with the college, personal or ancestral, too long or too 
close, provided that a man were otherwise demonstrated worthy. 
When people asked whether expert knowledge of modern educa- 
tion were not essential, they were confident that few could satisfy 
this demand more widely than one who had served on the public 
school committee of a great American city, who had helped frame 
the policy of a remarkably efficient school of Science, who had 
directed the most firmly established courses of public lectures by 
eminent men as yet conducted in America, who had long been an 
exceptionally successful professor at Harvard and a tactfully en- 
ergetic member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, who had come 
forward among the chief advocates and promoters of the newly 
established Graduate School of Business Administration, and who 
had brought Harvard instruction, during the past few years, within 
the reach of every human being qualified and willing to attend the 
free courses, by Harvard professors, now offered throughout each 
year by the most recent form of public beneficence assumed by the 
Lowell Institute. There were these reasons and more why Lawrence 
Lowell should prove the best man for the office which he has now 
been chosen to fill. The logic of the situation was unanswerable. 
Yet his best friends had hardly come to realize that the firm and 
constant growth of his power, the steady and unfailing extent of 
his sympathy, not only with those who have been near him but 
with all sorts and conditions of men, had truly and deeply touched 
the heart of Harvard, far and wide. He can never have been pre- 
pared for this himself ; yet it is more than true. The most happy 
phase of the passing moment when he is preparing and prepared 
to lead us, through all troubles and perplexities, towards the new 
achievements of the years to come, is the joyous resonance of the 
acclamation with which he has been chosen and welcomed. God 
speed him. Barrett Wendell, TT. 
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WOLCOTT GIBBS. 


Wotcorr Gisss, for forty-five years professor or professor 
emeritus in Harvard University, and during the last part of his 
scientific career the most commanding figure in American chem- 
istry, was born in New York, Feb. 21, 1822. His father, Colonel 
George Gibbs, was one of the earliest American mineralogists, 
whose fine collection later became the foundation of the mineral 
cabinet of Yale College. His mother, Laura Wolcott Gibbs, was 
the daughter of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury dur- 
ing part of the administrations of Washington and of John Adams, 
and the granddaughter of the signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the same name. The child, who was the second son, was 
named Oliver Wolcott Gibbs, but as he disliked the name of Oliver, 
he dropped it in early life, and is known to the scientific world as 
Wolcott Gibbs. 

The taste for science inherited from his father appeared early, 
for as a very small boy “he was often occupied with making volea- 
noes with such materials as he could obtain; and in searching the 
stone walls for minerals” on his father’s fine estate of Sunswick on 
Long Island, “and the gardens and fields for flowers.”’ His intel- 
lectual development was also strongly influenced by the stimulating 
mental atmosphere of the household of the Rev. Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning, the great Unitarian divine, who had married his aunt, and 
with whom he lived from seven till twelve years old under the 
special care of another aunt, Miss Sarah Gibbs. 

His first original work dates from his junior year in Columbia 
College, and consisted of a new form of galvanic battery in which 
carbon was used for the first time as an inactive plate. Upon re- 
ceiving his degree of A.B. in 1841, he began his chemical edu- 
cation by taking a place as assistant with Dr. Robert Hare at the 
University of Pennsylvania, but after less than a year with him 
entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, 
from which he received the Degree of M.D. in 1845, and almost 
immediately sailed for Europe where he completed his chemical 
education under Rammelsberg, Heinrich Rose, Liebig, Laurent, 
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Dumas, and Regnault. Of this brilliant constellation of teachers 
Heinrich Rose had by far the most influence on him, as is shown 
by his lifelong devotion to inorganic and analytical chemistry, in 
spite of the fascinations of organic chemistry under Liebig and 
physical chemistry under Regnault. 

He returned to New York in 1848 and in the following year was 
appointed professor of chemistry and physics in the newly created 
Free Academy, now called the College of the City of New York. 
For eight years there is little to record except his marriage to 
Josephine Mauran in 1853, and a few papers which only showed 
that he was finding his feet; but in 1857 appeared the account of 
his great investigation with F. A. Genth of the ammonia cobalt 
compounds, which contained such a full and thorough study of the 
principal series of these puzzling bodies that very little in the way 
of experiment was left for future work. Such an exhaustive research 
was a new thing in American chemistry, and at once established 
his reputation on a firm basis, which was further strengthened in the 
years immediately following by a series of papers on the separation 
of the platinum metals. The result was that in 1863 he was called 
to Harvard University to take the Rumford Professorship of the 
Application of Science to the Useful Arts left vacant by the retire- 
ment of Professor E. N. Horsford. Here he took charge of the 
Chemical Laboratory of the Lawrence Scientific School, and al- 
though the number of his students was small, more were not to 
be expected, or desired, as the object of the course was to educate 
professional chemists, and the supply was somewhat greater than 
the demand. His own work during this period is described in a 
number of short papers principally on chemical analysis, the most 
conspicuous of which, introducing the electrical deposition of the 
metals as a means of their quantitative determination, laid the 
foundation of what has since become a new department of the 
science — electrical analysis. 

In 1871 a reorganization of the Chemical Department consoli- 
dated the laboratory of the Scientific School with that of the Col- 
lege, and relegated Dr. Gibbs to the Department of Physics, where 
he taught a small advanced class in Light and Heat. This move 
was justified on the score of economy, but its wisdom may be 
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doubted, as it deprived the chemical students in the University of 
the teaching of the best chemist in the country, and diminished the 
volume of his original work, since up to a certain point the amount 
of chemical production is directly proportional to the number of 
hands at the disposal of the master. Yet a study of his papers 
shows that, when his time was occupied by the administration of a 
laboratory and more elementary teaching, he did not produce those 
extended researches, on which his fame principally rests, as these 
date from the earlier and later periods, when his whole energy was 
concentrated on work of his own with, in the later period, one 
skilled private assistant. 

His two earlier investigations of this sort had to do with sub- 
jects so abstruse and difficult that most chemists would have shud- 
dered at the idea of attacking them, but, as he once said, he was a 
pioneer, and seemed to enjoy nothing more than breaking a way 
through these tangled jungles on the frontier of the science. Accord- 
ingly he next took up a field of work — the complex acids of tung- 
sten and molybdenum — even more terrible, for here it takes cour- 
age merely to read his papers, and follow his footsteps through the 
bewildering maze of series after series of compounds. What then 
must it have been to find the necessary clue to this labyrinth, and 
to establish the nature of these numerous compounds? Especially 
since in doing this it was necessary for him to work out some of 
the most difficult problems of analytical chemistry, as the separa- 
tion of many of the elements involved had never been attempted 
before. In this great investigation over 50 new series of com- 
pounds were discovered by him, and the old series fully investi- 
gated, and put on a solid foundation. It extended over ten years 
of his life in Cambridge, and nine more after in 1887 he retired 
to Newport as professor emeritus. 

There is only one other department of inorganic chemistry so 
difficult and abstruse as these three which he had occupied, that is 
the study of the cerium metals, and this he invaded after his re- 
tirement to Newport, but advancing years prevented him from 
making more than a preliminary exploration. In all these great 
investigations he confined himself to experimental work, leaving 
the theoretical structures to be raised by others on the broad foun- 
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dations constructed by him, and this was the more remarkable as 
several of his shorter early papers were on theoretical subjects. He 
also made occasional excursions into mineralogy, organic chemistry, 
physiological chemistry, and physics, an astonishingly broad field 
to be covered by one man. 

His last paper (on the complex acids) was published in 1896, 
and the years from then till his death, December 9, 1908, were 
passed in peaceful retirement at his house in Newport. 

The limits of my space prevent me from dwelling on the enthu- 
siasm and affection with which he inspired his students, his patriotic 
services during the Civil War on the Sanitary Commission and as 
founder of the Union League Club of New York, or from trying 
to picture him in his sunny garden enjoying with a friend his rich 
collection of rare and beautiful plants. 


C. L. Jackson, 67. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADMINISTRATION.! 
1869-1894. 


THE catalogues of Harvard University and the reports of its Treasurers 
tell a wonderful story of growth during the twenty-five years of President 
Eliot’s administration. The number of students has tripled, the instruct- 
ing force has nearly quadrupled, and the invested wealth of the institu- 
tion, exclusive of halls, museums, collections, and other important property 
of which there is no valuation in the accounts, has also nearly quadrupled. 
But as President Eliot himself pointed out before he entered on this re- 
markable stage of his career, ‘“‘ numbers do not constitute a university, and 
no money can make it before its time.’’ The proof of merely material 
growth may therefore be dismissed at the outset of this survey of the de- 
velopment of Harvard under his charge. It is to changes in the aims, 
functions, and structure of the chief departments of the University, and 
in their organic relations to each other, above all it is to their intellectual 
achievement that we must look for a truer measure of the progress made. 


1 This article, which Professor Dunbar prepared for the Graduates’ Magazine (June, 
1894) on the completion of President Eliot’s quarter-centennial, is reprinted because it 
is the best summary of this epoch in Harvard’s history. With Professor Taussig’s 
sequel (see pp. 375-390) it furnishes a continuous survey of the forty years 1869-1909. 
— Eb. 
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There is little doubt now that when the Corporation elected a successor 
to President Hill in 1869, Harvard stood at the parting of the ways. 
For many years she had held a leading place among American seats of 
learning, and upon rather easy terms. The time had come, however, when 
a rapidly increasing demand for something different from the traditional 
American college and professional school was to make itself felt. The 
sciences were pressing their claim for equal rank with the ancient learn- 
ing. Here and there, among institutions which Harvard was perhaps tardy 
in recognizing as her rivals, were signs of action for meeting the needs of 
the new time.! Here and there, an undeniable rival was about to come for- 
ward, unfettered by any past and able to devote all its energies to the 
higher education. There was yet time for Harvard to take a leading 
place, and to yield her due service in the coming period of change ; but it 
is clear that the accession to office at this juncture of a president not 
quick to discern the signs of the times, or averse to new tasks, would have 
placed her almost hopelessly in the rear of a great movement, and would 
have depressed her fame and influence for years and perhaps generations 
to come. Although but one member of the Corporation of that day was 
less than sixty years old, a president of thirty-five was wisely chosen, and 
Harvard at once entered upon a new era of development, with the 
expectation that her work would be broadened and her organization 
strengthened, to meet new conditions, of which her friends in general 
dimly apprehended the presence, but hardly understood the nature. 

In many respects the new administration found itself highly favored by 
the circumstances of the time. The community on which it had to depend 
chiefly for material aid was then feeling strongly the great tide of renewed 
enterprise and prosperity which followed the Civil War, and the general in- 
crease of wealth in which New England had so large a share. The devotion 
of the sons and friends of Harvard had been transformed and deepened by 
the patriotic impulses of the war; her children felt themselves freshly 
bound together by links of steel; and the walls of Memorial Hall were 
rising, sacred to heroic memories and the token and promise of united 
effort. At the same time a direct share in the conduct of the University 
had been given to the alumni by the Act of the Legislature, which in 
1865 committed to them the choice of Overseers. It is true that this ar- 
rangement gave to the body intrusted with the power of revision a singu- 
larly conservative cast, perhaps not originally expected ; but with a leader 
able to command confidence it also gave the promise of great increase 
in strength. Finally, the Corporation, who had deliberately chosen the 
guidance of youth and courage, were ready to give that continuing sup- 


1 See, for example, President Eliot’s description of arrangement for advanced study 
and higher degrees at Yale, Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869, p. 207. 
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port which, a few years later when the last of their number died, the 
President recalled with gratitude and affection. 

The state of things with which the new administration had to deal in 
the University may best be reviewed if we begin with Harvard College. 
For several years the College had been struggling to rise beyond the 
routine school-work to which most of the American colleges had then con- 
demned themselves. The development of the elective system was seriously 
undertaken in 1865, and since 1867 not far from one half of the work of 
the three upper classes had been elective; but the income of the College 
was scanty, and the reform, if it were to be complete, must be costly. The 
advance was slow, therefore, and Harvard plainly waited for some event 
which should enable her to pursue confidently the path on which she had 
entered. In the mean time, notwithstanding the great names which adorned 
the list of the Faculty, the intellectual resources of Harvard ran to waste. 
The degree of A.M. was still given to graduates of three years’ standing 
and of good moral character on payment of a fee; no other degree was 
given after the Bachelor’s, and there was therefore little resort of ad- 
vanced students to Cambridge, except the moderate number who found 
the opportunity for some advanced scientific work in the Scientific School 
and in the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. The teaching force was thus 
almost exclusively occupied with undergraduate work, of which a part was 
no doubt of higher grade than had existed a few years before, but none 
of which was far beyond the range of college instruction, either as regards 
its subject-matter or its methods. 

The professional schools, content with offering their students the oppor- 
tunity of listening to some eminent representatives of the different pro- 
fessions, had as yet taken little or no thought as to advancing the standard 
of attainment among their graduates, or as to affording any guarantee 
of the value of the degrees conferred upon them. The Divinity School 
required that persons undertaking the full course of study of the School 
should “possess a knowledge of the branches of education commonly 
taught in the best academies and high schools,” advising also, but not de- 
manding, enough study of Latin and Greek to secure the ability to trans- 
late the authors read in preparation for college. It is to be said, however, 
that down to 1870 the Divinity School gave no degree to its alumni. The 
School no longer “ dreaded to leave an illiterate ministry of the churches,” 
as did the founders of Harvard College ; and wisely preferred not to com- 
mit itself as to the attainments of its graduates. By its constitution no 
assent to the views of any denomination could be required either of in- 
structors or students; but its instructors were all drawn from a single sect, 
and the School was generally rated as a denominational school, although 
conducted by the least denominational of denominations. 
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The Law School had given a degree for half a century, and, as pre- 
paration for it, was maintaining in 1869 a course of study nominally cov- 
ering two years; but only a testimonial of good moral character was 
required for admission ; study in the School for three terms satisfied the 
demands of the Faculty ; and their recommendation for the degree was 
given upon their general observation of the student and not upon exam- 
ination. In fact, then, a diploma of the Law School was little more than 
a certificate of residence, with such promise of legal attainments as the 
responsiveness of the individual to the enthusiasm of his instructors might 
afford. 

The Medical School opened its doors as freely as the Law School to 
any person who could satisfy the Faculty of his good moral character, 
but also required the candidate for a degree to satisfy the Faculty before 
graduation “ in respect to his knowledge of the Latin language and ex- 
perimental philosophy.” Having spent three years in professional study 
under a regular practitioner, and having followed two courses of lectures 
in each of the nine departments of medical instruction established in the 
School, he then secured his degree by passing satisfactorily in at least five 
of the nine departments and presenting a satisfactory dissertation. The 
* Executive Faculty ” having charge of the decision comprised only the 
principal professors, and the mode of collecting their suffrages on such an 
occasion was said to exhibit great ingenuity, although the solidity of the 
result lacked some desirable guarantees. Financially the Medical School 
at that day could hardly be said to be a part of the University, although 
the Corporation appointed its officers and held its property. With the ex- 
“ception of the receipt and disbursement of an income of less than $3000 
from invested funds, the income and expenditure of the School did not 
appear in the Treasurer’s accounts. The fees were collected, the expenses 
of the School were regulated, and its net income was divided under the 
direction of the Executive Faculty, so that the School was isolated in 
administration, as well as in geographical situation, and was still more 
widely separated from the rest of the University by its unconsciousness of 
any vital relations with the common centre. 

Still more striking anomalies were presented by the organization of the 
body of instruction now grouped under the charge of the Lawrence Sci- 
entifie School. With the exception of afew persons studying Zodlogy and 
Geology, the students of the Scientific School were registered in the 
departments of Engineering and Chemistry. Instruction was also afforded 
in other subjects, but with the cautious provision that students in Engin- 
eering might pursue any studies except Chemistry, and vice versa for 
students of Chemistry. The Treasurer’s accounts show that these two 
principal departments were so far independent that the income and 
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expenditures of the School were classified as receipts and payments for 
the professorships of Engineering and Chemistry respectively, with the 
exception of two funds used for the payment of the Professor of Zodlogy 
and Geology, and for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. This Mu- 
seum, it should also be observed, was still in the hands of an independent 
board of trustees, having a close connection with the University, no 
doubt, but not as yet an integral part of it. Side by side with the Scien- 
tific School was the School of Mining and Practical Geology, established 
on the foundation created by the Hon. Samuel Hooper, and provided with 
acomplete Faculty but with a much smaller number of students, and, 
like the Museum, under the financial control of an independent board of 
trustees. 

There was little uniformity in the terms on which students were ad- 
mitted to these loosely connected scientific establishments. For admission 
to the Scientific School the general requirements were a “ good common 
English education ” and ability to pursue the studies undertaken. Thus, 
the students of Engineering were expected to possess the elements of 
Mathematics, and students of Chemistry to possess the elements of Chem- 
istry as well as Mathematics, but these demands appear to have had little 
strength in practice. Mathematics were also required for admission to the 
Mining School, together with reasonable proficiency in English Grammar 
and Geography, and so much Latin as was necessary for admission to 
College. For the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Science a 
residence of from eighteen to thirty months appears to have afforded 
a sufficient preparation. Four years were required to complete the course 
and pass the examination for the degree of Mining Engineer. 

The Dental School at this time was struggling for existence, without 
endowments, its instructors working without compensation, and its finan- 
cial affairs still in the hands of its Faculty, as in the case of the Medical 


School, so that its connection with the University appeared to be little — 


more than nominal. The Bussey Institution had not yet been organized, 
but the bequest was in the hands of the Corporation ; and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine had not yet been founded. 

The complete lack of codrdination and of conscious unity among the 
parts of the University, sufficiently evident from the foregoing statement, 
was further emphasized by the confusion which prevailed as to the length 
of the period of study and the division of the academic year. Four dif- 
ferent arrangements of term time and vacation were in use; and the 
Medical School, having a commencement of its own in March, enjoyed 
the exceptional privilege of presenting candidates for its degrees at two 
different times in the year. 

Such in brief was the condition of the material which the new admin- 
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istration was to knit together and to shape if possible into a University. 
It was plainly not a case for entirely free handling or for unlimited 
experiment. Harvard College, the centre and foundation of the whole, 
was too precious a fabric to be dealt with incautiously. It had done great 
service in the past. It had collected treasures of reputation, tradition, and 
loyal affection such as no money can buy, and the support given by its 
friends and graduates was then, and must long continue to be, the main 
reliance in adversity as in prosperity. In any scheme of reorganization 
or reform, then, the College must continue to hold its place, even at the 
cost of diminished symmetry of development and possible lack of proper 
theoretical adjustment. No shock to the opinions or sentiments of its 
great body of friends could be safely risked, by a governing body which 
expected to require for its work the aid of those friends on a larger scale 
than before. In certain papers on “The New Education,” written a few 
months before his election,’ President Eliot had declared that the Amer- 
ican University “will not be a copy of foreign institutions, but the slow 
and natural outgrowth of American social and political habit.” In the 
ease of Harvard, at any rate, the University had as its fundamental con- 
dition the necessity of taking that peculiar growth of our soil, the Amer- 
ican college, as its starting-point. Still devoting a large part of its 
resources, material and intellectual, to the work of training Bachelors of 
Arts, the institution must be made the seat of all arts and sciences, where 
the enlargement of the field of knowledge should become a chief ultimate 
object, and every subject of human inquiry might claim its place. A 
single lifetime could not be expected to suffice for such an undertaking ; 
but the devotion of a single life might assure its ultimate accomplish- 
ment. 

As the new President attended the meetings of the Corporation from 
May 29, 1869, although he did not publicly take charge of affairs in Cam- 
bridge until after the close of the academic year, the annual report for the 
year 1869-70 is the record of his first sixteen months in office. No de- 
partment of the University failed in that time to feel the impulse of 
a policy which was certainly not less strenuous than cautious. It was a 
piece of signal good fortune that some important sources of new revenue 
were opened, available only for the College, it is true, but affording the 
means for instant expansion, from the fame of which no doubt the profes- 
sional schools were also gainers. An increase of tuition fees from $100 to 
$150 had been determined upon in 1868, and took effect in the year 
1869-70, producing not far from $28,000 of fresh income for immediate 
use. This was followed by the most timely gift of Thayer Hall, built in 
1869-70 by Nathaniel Thayer, then a Fellow of the Corporation, and 

1 These papers are in the Atlantic Monthly, February and March, 1869. 
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yielding its income of about $10,000 in the next year. Finally, an instal- 
ment of the Class Subscription Fund, begun in 1869, was paid over to the 
Treasurer in June, 1870, giving the immediate use of $50,000 out of the 
$145,000 to which the fund rose in 1885. With the sudden increase of 
means for the year 1869-70 five new professorships were established, be- 
sides one for which the foundation had not previously been available ; the 
office of Dean of the College Faculty was created by statute and filled by 
the appointment of the late Professor Gurney, in order to secure a needed 
division of the duties hitherto resting on the President alone; and finally 
a general increase of salaries was provided for. Engagements for the ex- 
tension of instruction in 1870-71 were also entered into, on such a scale 
that at the end of that year the President reported that “every new re- 
source had been used and every prospective increase of income had been 
discounted.” These opening budgets of 1869 to 1871 set the course for 
the financial administration for the whole twenty-five years. The instant 
application of every resource in sight so as to increase the offer of attrac- 
tions, reliance upon the fruit of seed thus sown, even at the risk of tem- 
porary deficit, and the combination of careful calculation with courage, 
have continued to be the methods by which great things have been accom- 
plished. To carry this full press of sail has required a vigilant eye, 
quickness to measure risks, and a firm hand upon the wheel ; and it may 
be that the helmsman has not always been insensible to the keen pleasure 
of victoriously buffeting winds and waves. 

The increase in teaching force beginning in 1869-70 led to immediate 
changes in the arrangement of studies, followed by a long train of conse- 
quences. An early extension of the elective system was secured, the Senior 
year being freed without delay from prescribed studies. The practice, 
already introduced, of allowing students of different classes to enter the 
same elective course was extended to most departments of study, marking 
the decline of the class system as it once existed and of much that was 
connected with it; and finally by vote of the governing boards it was an- 
nounced that the practice of giving the degree of A.M. in regular course 
would end with Commencement, 1872. A discussion of plans for confer- 
ring this decree upon examination was at once undertaken, and from this 
point the establishment of the higher instruction in Arts and Sciences be- 
came assured, and with it the opening of all the intellectual wealth of the 
University to all students, graduates or undergraduates. 

In the professional schools the process of investigation and discussion 
began promptly in all, the rapidity and radical character of the result- 
ing changes varying, however, with the conditions of each case. It is to 
this period, no doubt, that we must refer the often repeated exclamation 
with which the late Governor Washburn is said to have tempered his 
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hearty greeting when the President first visited his room in the Law 
School: “ Well, I declare! the President of Harvard College in Dane 
Hall! This is a new sight!” In fact the Law School was the first of these 
departments to respond to the new demands. Professor Parsons, for more 
than twenty years Dane Professor, being now past his seventieth year, 
resigned his chair in December, 1869. Professor Langdell was appointed 
to the vacant place, took up its duties for the second half-year, and was 
also made Dean of the School. This was the beginning of the new era for 
the Law School. The incoming professor was known to hold well-matured 
opinions as to the methods by which legal science can best be studied, and 
by which instruction in it can be given most effectively. He felt strongly 
the necessity of raising the standard of professional attainments, the ob- 
ligation resting on the School to contribute to that end, and the need of 
eradicating the notion that the study of the law as a profession is in some 
way inconsistent with the study of it as one of the greatest and noblest 
of sciences.' Years of patient effort were needed before the Law School 
could be moulded into complete conformity with the ideas which began to 
govern its policy from 1870, but some significant steps were taken without 
much delay. The course of study was revised and extended, so as to cover 
for the present two entire years, and to include certain important sub- 
jects as prescribed studies, giving the student in addition a choice from a 
considerable list of elective studies ; and it was then provided that the de- 
gree should be earned only by passing thorough and searching examina- 
tions in all of the seven prescribed subjects and in at least seven elective 
studies. The time had not yet come for imposing conditions upon admis- 
sion to the School, and still less for a material increase of the time to 
be covered by the course of study. Provided with a corps of additional 
lecturers, enabling it to present annually the large number of subjects laid 
down in its new scheme of work, the Law School entered upon the slow, 
tentative process of finding the highest point to which its requirements 
could be raised without emptying its halls. 

The Medical School in the year 1869-70 was not able to finish the 
discussion to which some important propositions for change gave rise. In 
a school which hitherto had belonged in a certain sense to its professors, 
the proposition to rearrange the programme and system of study, to in- 
crease the number of months in the working year, and to turn over the 
finances of the School with the control of salaries and expenditures to a 
different body, was clearly not to be carried through without some divi- 
sion of opinion and some probable friction. Although the Medical Faculty 
at last came to the apparently unanimous resolution that a radical change 


1 A discussion of some aspects of legal education by Professor Langdell may be found 
in the President’s Report for 1880-81, pp. 78-84. 
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should be made, reports of hot debates sometimes reached the outside 
world. The story ran that at one difficult juncture a professor of eminence 
demanded to be informed “why we hear so much about the desires and 
purposes of the Corporation? We never used to hear about the Corpora- 
tion!” ‘“ Perhaps,” it was answered from the Chair, “the reason may be 
that there happens to be a new President.” A moment of silence followed, 
and the laughter of his colleagues satisfied the unconvinced inquirer that 
little was to be gained by pursuing the subject. Se non é vero, é ben tro- 
vato. In the conversion of the Medical Faculty a certain sense of pressure 
was probably an element not to be overlooked ; but it is not to be forgot- 
ten that in the Faculty itself there was a strong body of advocates of re- 
form in medical education, among whom a chief place was held by the 
late Dr. Calvin Ellis, then Dean of the School. The year 1871-72 saw 
the Medical School at work with a course of instruction filling three years, 
its subjects marshaled in scientific order, and calling for steady and ex- 
acting labor from the student during the whole period. At the same time 
the finances of the School passed under the control of the Corporation and 
its guasi independence ended. 

Beyond some enlargement of instruction in the School of Mining, little 
change was made in 1869-70 in what is now the Scientific School. For 
several months of 1870-71 a negotiation was in progress looking towards 
a partial consolidation of the Cambridge schools of applied science with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, but upon the failure of this 
movement the Scientific School was thoroughly reorganized at the begin- 
ning of the year 1871-72. The ordinary instruction of the School was 
then systematically arranged so as to lead by a four years’ course to the 
degree of Civil Engineer, and by a three years’ course in Chemistry to 
the degree of S.B., and in the following year two other three-year courses, 
each leading to the S.B., one in Natural History and one in Mathematics, 
Physics, and Botany, were added to the courses already existing. This 
organization of study was aided by the consolidation of much of the Scien- 
tific School work with that of Harvard College, making a single chem- 
ical laboratory and a single physical laboratory answer the purposes of 
both, and by similar economy of teaching force in other cases where work 
in the College and in the Scientific School was parallel. At the same time 
the requirements for admission to the Scientific School were strengthened 
and finally made to represent a serious preliminary training. 

The Divinity School secured an additional professorship in the year 
1869-70, and the Corporation began the work of organizing the Bussey 
Institution as an agricultural school, under the terms of the Bussey be- 
quest. Finally, in the same year, all the departments of the University 
were brought into line by the adoption of a statute defining the academic 
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year, and fixing for all its day of beginning and the limits of recess and 
vacation. 


Having observed the energetic impulse given in so many directions in 
the first year of the new administration, it is now convenient to review 
briefly the earlier history of a new department, which soon after began 
to emerge and to-day counts for much, both in the daily life of the Uni- 
versity and as a source of its present reputation. It has already been said 
that in the winter of 1869-70 the governing boards repealed the statute 
under which the Master’s degree had so long been given in regular course. 
The question how best to provide for the giving of this degree upon ex- 
amination then came up, not for the first time, and being taken under 
consideration by a committee of the teaching body, was made the subject 
of active discussion for two years before the decisive action was taken. 
For several years efforts had been made to provide for advanced instruc- 
tion by courses of University lectures; but this method had failed to pro- 
vide a body of work well enough organized as a whole, or strong enough 
in any particular direction, to attract advanced students. With the excep- 
tion of a moderate number of students of science, drawing their inspira- 
tion from the instruction and encouragement of a few great teachers, there 
was no real resort to Cambridge for work of high grade. In 1869-70 
University courses of instruction had been organized in Philosophy and 
in Modern Literature, with lectures given by a considerable number of 
gentlemen temporarily appointed for the purpose. The number of stud- 
ents taking these courses was small, however, and in the following year 
the courses had been merged in the University lectures and had disap- 
peared. In 1870-71 the system of University lectures was revised and 
extended for a fresh experiment; but its defects as a substitute for regu- 
lar professorial work were inherent and palpable, and in his report of 
1871-72 the President declared that the lectures had failed hopelessly. 
To make the higher instruction effective it had become clear that the 
provision for it must be as systematic and permanent as for any other 
University work. 

It proved that the key to the problem was to be found in the increas- 
ing number and variety of the elective courses offered in Harvard College, 
and in the improved methods of instruction and administration established 
in the professional schools. The extension of the elective system, so as to 
enable the undergraduate to devote a large part of his time to special 
work in a single department if he found this advisable, provided very 
early a large and diversified body of instruction, far in advance of ordin- 
ary undergraduate work and capable of a natural and easy expansion. 
The higher scientific standard adopted in the professional schools, and the 
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new importance given by them to the test of examination, also made por- 
tions of their instruction available for the purpose of candidates for de- 
grees higher than the Bachelor’s. Early in the development of the Uni- 
versity, therefore, it became plain that resources of no small extent were 
at command, only requiring to be properly organized under the adminis- 
tration of some responsible academic board. 

The discussion of this subject, to which reference has already been 
made, bore fruit in the winter of 1871-72. The governing boards then 
adopted a statute defining anew the duties of the Academic Council, 
which had been established in 1863, but without any distinct duties or 
powers, and had therefore never held any important place in University 
affairs. This council, consisting of the President and all professors and all 
assistant or adjunct professors of the University, was now empowered to 
recommend candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Sci- 
ence, and Doctor of Philosophy,’ and at the same time a series of stand- 
ing votes was adopted by the governing boards, stating with great mi- 
nuteness the terms on which these three degrees should be given. This 
precision of enactment, it may be said in passing, was expedient, if not 
necessary, since the lowest of the three degrees, under these new provi- 
sions, was in effect a new degree for Harvard, and the two higher ones 
were now established for the first time. Charged with the administration 
of these taree degrees, then, the Academic Council continued to perform 
its functions under the statute of 1872 until the summer of 1890. 

The three degrees thus established were obviously University degrees 
in a somewhat different sense from the other degrees for which recom- 
mendations were made by the several faculties. The body administering 
the new degrees was the whole teaching body of the University. The 
jurisdiction given to it recognized the studies of the professional schools 
as liberal studies taking rank by right with the traditional liberal arts. 
And although time and circumstances deprived the professional part of 
this jurisdiction of much of its practical importance, there can be no 
doubt that for a series of years the Academic Council, as representing the 
whole University, did a great service in awakening the consciousness of 
unity and of joint responsibility. It is true that the occasions were not 
few when it required all the efforts of the Chair, and of the Secretary of 
the Council, to keep up the flagging interest of that body in the mass of 
detail as to the qualifications and the studies of candidates with which 
the record was filled ; but still the pressure of a duty to be performed in 
common, and as will be seen a duty of growing importance, produced its 
effect. The Council came to be the field for the debate of some momentous 


1 See Professor Peirce’s first report on the graduate instruction, in the President’s 
Report for 1879-80, p. 73. 
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questions of general interest, and in its latter years visibly gained influ- 
ence and importance. When in the revision of 1890 it was superseded by 
a simple board of consultation, the University Council, and Harvard was 
left without any general academic body invested with power to act upon 
any subject, the Academie Council had accomplished some permanent 
results, by bringing together for common purposes the University bodies 
which had so little cohesion in 1869. 

The agency through which the University should act in all that related 
to the higher degrees was easily provided, then, by the reorganization of 
the Academic Council in the spring of 1872; but the work of making 
accessible and of properly expanding the instruction leading to these de- 
grees required more time and is in fact a task which can never be com- 
pleted so long as the intellectual growth of the University shall continue. 

Early in this chapter of its history the Council used its influence in 
favor of one highly significant change. By its advice, in the spring of 
1873 the Corporation adopted the vote by which students in any one de- 
partment of the University are admitted free to the instruction given in 
any other department, with the exception of exercises in special labora- 
tories. Besides the obvious tendency of this arrangement to lessen the 
duplication of each other’s instruction by the several departments, it also 
tended to bring many of them into much closer companionship, and to 
enable them to enrich each other’s instruction. It led to the establishment 
of some courses whose academic domicile, if the term may be used, was 
completely hidden by the mixed class of students attending them, and it 
encouraged the establishment of courses for which no single department 
would have supplied a sufficient audience. It is doubtless true, however, 
that the College programme of studies felt the influence exerted by the 
Academie Council more strongly than any other. The standing votes of 
the governing boards in 1872 had expressly opened the elective courses of 
instruction in Harvard College to the graduate students, and the major 
part of the work done by the candidates for the new degrees was almost 
certain to be, after all, a continuation of work done under the Faculty of 
Harvard College. That Faculty was therefore stimulated to use every 
effort to extend its list of elective courses. For ten years the effort was 
made to present in a separate list the courses intended for graduates, with 
a provision that undergraduates should be admitted to them only by spe- 
cial permission; but the distinction thus made between graduate ahd 
undergraduate studies was found to be untenable, and at last in 1882-83 
all courses were thrown open to all students qualified to pursue them, 
whether graduate or undergraduate. From that point the instruction for 
the higher degrees began to assume its proper relation to that offered for 
the Bachelor’s degree, —the relation of mutual support. It may be that 
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if the graduate instruction had continued to stand as a separate body of 
work, it might have become a competitor with the undergraduate instruc- 
tion for the chief place in the interest and hopes of the Faculty ; but with 
the fusion of the two in the practice of later years each has profited by 
the growth of the other. The ordinary work in Harvard College has gained 
vigor and stimulus from the presence of graduates in all advanced courses, 
and the higher instruction has often been made more effective by the in- 
fusion of well-trained undergraduates among graduate students presenting 
themselves with every variety of experience and equipment. 


After this imperfect description of the beginnings of the great advance, 
which has placed all the chief departments of Harvard upon high and 
solid ground, for the attainment of which both the resources and the inspi- 
ration seemed to be lacking twenty-five years ago, the present writer finds 
himself compelled to pass over the later history of the several departments 
of the University briefly, and without undertaking any regular narrative 
or review. The material for the history of these busy years exists in 
copious supply in the annual reports made by the President and Treasurer 
to the Board of Overseers. The reader of these reports will find in them 
a complete and minute statement of the work performed, and the good or 
ill fortune of every year in every department. The strength and weak- 
ness of the University, whether intellectual, disciplinary, or financial, are 
shown there with uncompromising frankness. This complete publicity, 
adopted as the guiding rule in shaping the collection of reports for 1869- 
70, and never since departed from, is probably not paralleled by any 
educational institution in the world, and has borne its fruit in the deep- 
ened interest and confidence of thousands of loyal alumni. To those 
ample records, then, we shall refer those who wish to follow systemat- 
ically the details of the transformation which Harvard has undergone, 
presenting here only a few of the more striking and significant parts of 
the general movement. 

It would hardly be possible, even in the most meagre recital, to pass in 
silence the vast changes which the Law and Medical Schools have under- 
gone since 1870; but as for the Law School, a more competent hand will 
present to the readers of the Graduates’ Magazine the simple but elo- 
quent recital of the successive steps by which, after twenty-four years of 
labor, enduring success has been achieved. The learned writer makes 
little mention of the officer selected by the President to bear the brunt of 
this long effort, but no observer will be at a loss in filling out this part of 
the narrative. In that period of its history which falls within President 
Eliot’s administration, the Law School has steadily advanced along the 
lines originally laid down by Professor Langdell, when he took his seat 
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as the Dean of an unwilling and incredulous Faculty. Of the development 
of the Medical School, also, the present writer need not review the his- 
tory, so systematically and thoroughly recorded in these pages by the 
Dean of this School. The readers of this number will find there, as in the 
case of the Law School, that the professional estimate of the importance 
and thoroughness of the revolution wrought in the last twenty-four years 
is expressed with a degree of emphasis which a layman could hardly be 
permitted to use. In both cases it can almost be said that a University 
Faculty has been created. In both cases a great department of knowledge 
and investigation has secured a place in the present organization of 
Harvard, comparable with that which it holds in the other great universi- 
ties of the world, and full of rich promise for the future. 

The Divinity School was not behind the Law and Medical Schools in 
responding to the impulse of the new administration. So long as it con- 
tinued to be merely a training-school for the ministry, the propriety of its 
existence as a branch of the University had been questioned, and in 1852 
the Corporation made an unsuccessful application to the Supreme Judicial 
Court for power to transfer the funds of the School to other trustees. 
Treated as an institution for the scientific cultivation of the vast body of 
various learning which is grouped around theology, the School soon made 
good its claim to recognition as one of the historic faculties.1 The degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity, established by statute in 1869, and declared to 
be the only mode of graduation from 1874, was made to rest upon a course 
of study occupying three years, and upon theses and examination, the 
latter including Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and German. Early in 1870 it 
was determined to restore Greek and Latin as requirements for admission 
to the full course of study, and periodical examinations in the current 
work of the School were established. The Faculty, which in 1868 com- 
prised but two resident professors, aided by two eminent non-resident 
clergymen, each holding the rank of professor, was permanently strength- 
ened by the establishment of one new professorship in 1869 and a second 
in 1872, both on the Bussey foundation. Lecturers were also employed, 
and as early as 1879 the School began to feel the gain from the great in- 
crease of elective courses in Harvard College, to which under the general 
rule of the University divinity students were admitted. The School found 
itself straitened for a time by loss of income after the great fire in Boston 
in 1872, but the generous subscription for its further endowment in 1878- 
80, and the bequest of the Tileston fund of $40,000, gave it opportune 
relief. The Winn Professorship of Ecclesiastical History, established for 


1 The position of theological studies in the University is discussed in the President’s 
Report for 1878-79, pp. 21-27, and 1879-80, p. 29. See, also, remarks tale the Dean of 
the Divinity School, ibid. 1883-84, p. 93. 
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the benefit of all students of the University, was transferred to the Divinity 
School and filled in 1882; the College contributed to the School in the 
same year the Hollis Professorship, to which an appointment was made 
after an interval of forty-two years, and also contributed in 1886 the 
Plummer Professorship upon the appointment of its present incumbent. 
With this increase in teaching force, the Divinity School found itself able 
to offer more courses of instruction than any student could be required to 
follow, and therefore in 1882-83 was driven by its wealth of resources to 
adopt a system of free choice, less broad than that of the Law and Medi- 
cal Schools, but wide enough to open alike to teacher and student remark- 
able opportunities for special and advanced study, and to promise great 
enlargement for the future. In the same year the Divinity Faculty began 
to apply the salutary rule requiring candidates for a degree to show that 
they have received an education equivalent to that of college graduates, 
and obliging all students who are not college graduates to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in Greek and Latin. 

The increase of the Divinity Faculty just described was accompanied, 
it must be added, by an apparently studied application of that part of the 
constitution of the School which exempts instructors from the obligation 
of assent to the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians. The 
Dean of the School, in his report for 1883-84, stated that, of five pro- 
fessors appointed since 1879, two were Unitarians, two were Baptists 
(one of them being the present holder of the Hollis Professorship founded 
in 1721 by Thomas Hollis, a Baptist), and one was an Orthodox Congre- 
gationalist. The undenominational position of the School, thus emphatic- 
ally attested, has been maintained; the reputed function of feeder of a 
particular pulpit has been formally disavowed; and the Faculty has 
taken its place as a University Faculty, devoted to the advancement of 
theological science and the impartial training of seekers after truth. 

Coming next to Harvard College itself, the first point to be noted is 
the increase in the number of its students, which has been so important a 
factor in its development. The four College classes in the fall of 1869 
numbered 563. In 1875 the number was 776, with indications of rapid 
growth, and President Eliot is said to have then departed from his habit 
and to have hazarded a definite prediction, — “In five years there will 
be 1000 students here.” But for the next six years the number obsti- 
nately hovered between 813 and 828. The long period of commercial 
depression through which the country was passing for a part of this time 
was no doubt among the causes of this severe check, and the general effort 
of the College Faculty to strengthen the requirements for admission and 
for graduation also counted for something. In 1882 began the long- 
expected steady increase, which in 1888 carried the number of candi- 
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dates for the degree of A.B. above the mark of 1000 and at the begin- 
ning of the current year placed it at 1494. The rapid flow of private 
benefactions has constantly enlarged the equipment of the College; but 
the fees coming from this great increase of numbers have been the chief 
source of the addition to unrestricted income, required by the expansion 
of the variety and importance of the courses of instruction. 

How great the total expansion of opportunity thus offered to the stud- 
ent has been, during the twenty-five years under consideration, is best 
shown by the increase in the number of hours of instruction given weekly. 
The total number of hours, both elective and prescribed, in 1868-69 was 
118. In 1893-94 the total number is 761, and the time given to the pre- 
scribed elementary studies, which made up more than one fourth of the 
whole in 1869, has shrunk, as the elective system has made its way down 
into the Freshman year, to 9} hours. Without going into the details of 
this expansion, — a study of statistics for which there is no place here, — 
it must be observed that the distribution of growth among the depart- 
ments of study has not justified the apprehensions of some, who feared 
that, under the influence of a President educated as a chemist, the sci- 
ences would gain at the expense of the humanities. The time-honored 
trio, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, of course no longer constitute so 
large a proportion of the whole as in 1869, for important subjects, then 
wholly or partly ignored, now compete for the student’s attention; but 
if we analyze the 761 hours of instruction per week now offered, we find 
that the Classics and Ancient Languages have 144 hours; English and 
other Modern Languages have 175} hours; Philosophy, History, and 
Political Science 1454; Fine Arts and Music 25}; Pure and Applied 
Mathematics and Physics 138, and Chemistry and Natural Science 132}. 
This apportionment does not reflect any narrow preferences. 

To proclaim or advocate the merits of the elective system is not within 
the scope of this paper. The best possible argument for that system was 
made when President Eliot published in his Annual Report for 1884-85 
a table, showing the choices of studies made in their Sophomore, Junior, 
and Senior years by 350 students, being the two entire classes of 1884 and 
1885. Upon that remarkable exhibit of the actual working of the system 
those who maintain the wisdom of adopting it in Harvard College can 
afford to rest their case. Adopted after forty years of discussion, and 
carried to its present degree of completeness in the last thirty years, the 
system is now the life-blood of the University. From the College and the 
Graduate Department it has been carried into the professional schools, as 
far as the conditions of studies carried on for a special professional pur- 
pose would allow, and it now supplies incentive for teachers and varied 
opportunity for students in every branch of learning of which Harvard is 
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the seat. If it were weakened, stunted, or rejected, the intellectual gain 
of Harvard would be as certainly imperiled as if twenty-five years ago 
she had made the wrong choice, and had taken the easy path of routine 
under some leader contented with the past. 

It is hardly needful to repeat here that the elective system implies 
some degree of intellectual maturity and definite purpose for the enjoy- 
ment of its advantages. Whether older in years or not, the student under 
its influence is intellectually older than when the prescribed studies deter- 
mined the nature of his work as a whole. No doubt boys coming from 
school are schoolboys, and some never wholly lose that character, and no 
doubt some will rise to maturer studies as reluctantly when left to them- 
selves as when following the round of elements which make up a required 
course. Nevertheless, the work of the student, taken upon the average, 

. is now more advanced than it was twenty-five or even fifteen years ago, 
and the spirit in which it is followed is perceptibly better. Almost inev- 
itably therefore, although with possible misgivings, the College Faculty, 
from a rather early date in the growth of the elective system, have treated 
the student as an older and more responsible person than tradition repre- 
sented him. The wliole tendency of College legislation for years has been 
to refrain from needless and petty regulation, to remove from College 
law all mere mala prohibita, and to simplify discipline by presupposing 
the disposition of gentlemen to observe good order.’ Fines, demerit marks, 
regulated penalties for tardiness or absence, and obligatory attendance at 
chapel have all disappeared, each in its turn. Mistakes may have been 
made, and reform may sometimes have been precipitate, but on the whole 
the College student of to-day uses his freedom well, and justifies the pre- 
diction that self-control would come with intellectual maturity. 

Maturity has brought more distinctly into view, however, a conflict of 
claims between the College and the professional schools, long since recog- 
nized by President Eliot, but not yet fully realized by the majority of 
the friends of Harvard College or by the governing boards. The “three 
years question,”’ hotly discussed four years ago and certain to come up at 
intervals until a better solution than the present is found, is the necessary 
result of the long course of improvement both in Harvard College and in 
the professional schools. If college studies were still mainly elementary 
and the preparation for them short, or if professional study were still a 
matter of eighteen months’ or even three years’ duration, there might be 
room for both between the average school age and the time when the 
young man needs to have his professional equipment ready. But with 
the gain which has been made on both sides, and with slight prospect of 


1 See some comments by the Dean of the College Faculty on the revision of the 
rules, p. 69 of the President’s Report of 1879-80. 
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securing a better use of the wasted years of early boyhood, the degree of 
A.B. finds itself in danger of being passed over, as something desirable 
but not indispensable, by an increasing number of eager students. That 
opinions should differ on the question, who should give way in such a 
dilemma, is unavoidable; but the dilemma itself is a growth of the tri- 
umphs of which Harvard is proudest, and has distracted her counsels for 
that reason, and not because of fondness for innovation or for heroic 
remedies. 

It has already been seen that to a great extent the development of in- 
struction in Harvard College, and in what was for many years known as 
the Graduate Department, has been not merely parallel, but identical. 
When in 1880 professorships of Classical Philology and of Sanskrit were 
created and filled, not only was the field of philological study for gradu- 
ates extended, but new possibilities were opened for the undergraduates, 
partly by the enlivened interest of instructors, and partly by direct access 
to increased facilities. The same thing was true of other branches of study, 
and at every stage of the movement. The higher courses in languages, 
philosophy, history, economics, mathematics, physical and natural science, 
supplying the needs of an increasing number of graduate students, have 
uniformly inured to the benefit of relatively large numbers of advanced 
undergraduate students. This joint interest of College and Graduate De- 
partment in the same body of work did not lose strength as time went on 
and as the Graduate Department began to assume a more distinct and 
independent form. The work done by the Academic Council during its 
long existence is not to be underrated ; but that body was never adapted 
for the administration of a school having any large number of students, 
or even for dealing with the semi-legislative questions constantly arising 
in such administration ; and as the number of graduate students increased, 
the need of a much more compact and firmer organization than had been 
contemplated at first began to be felt, and the question as to its form 
began to press for an answer. In 1885 the number of graduate students 
passed the line of 50, and in 1889 it was close upon 100.1 Should the 
study for the higher degrees be organized under a distinct philosophical 
faculty, for which the field was plainly open, or should its intimate con- 
nection with the work done for the traditional Harvard A.B. supply the 
basis on which the department should be constituted anew ? 

This question, long discussed by the faculties concerned and afterwards 
by the governing boards, appears to have been settled by the overwhelm- 
ing logic of the situation. With a body of instruction found as long ago 
as 1881 to be indivisible by any line drawn between the undergraduate 


1 For the growth of the Graduate School see the tables prepared by the Dean, in 
the President’s Reports, 1886-87, p. 82 ; 1892-93, p. 110. 
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and the graduate, and with a single body of instructors giving their in- 
structions to the two classes of students indiscriminately, the conclusion 
that the jurisdiction over the degrees based on this instruction should be 
vested in a single academic body was clear. This conclusion was embodied 
in the amended statutes of 1890,’ which formally established the Graduate 
School as a department of the University, and then placed Harvard Col- 
lege, the Graduate School, and the Lawrence Scientific School under the 
charge of a Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The Academic Council thus 
disappeared, as did the faculties of the College and the Scientific School. 


Although, as has just been said, the statutes of 1890 dealt with the 
Lawrence Scientific School in the same manner as with the Graduate 
School, the course of events in the two cases had been far different. For 
a long series of years the only result of the anxious labor bestowed upon 
the Scientific School was a discouraging decrease of numbers. The student 
of the annual catalogues will find a long period in which the School was 
hardly saved from extinction, except by the presence of special students 
not candidates for any degree and as a rule possessing slender intellectual 
resources. Much as the School may have hoped to gain by its close asso- 
ciation with other parts of the University, it appears in those years to 
have had both its advanced and its ordinary students drawn away from 
it, by a force which it had no strength to resist. The disturbing element 
was no doubt the great development of the elective courses in Harvard 
College. As the number and range of these courses expanded they covered 
a large part of the work proposed in the Scientific School, with the ex- 
ception of the more technical courses in engineering. In fact the increase 
of the four years’ courses in the Scientific School already described was 
accomplished by means of instruction which was also offered to students 
under the College Faculty, so that the Scientific School had little to offer 
which was not equally available for the student if he entered Harvard 
College, either as a candidate for the degree of A.B. or for no degree. 
The effort of the Scientific Faculty to raise their requirements for ad- 
mission to a point where they might be comparable with those for admis- 
sion to Harvard College only served to weight the degree of S.B. in its 
competition with its more popular rival, for if the two degrees were to be 
reached by nearly the same path, and with no great difference of time, 
there could be no doubt that the A.B. would be preferred. Thus the 
Scientific School lost ground, became in some ways a species of side- 
entrance to the College, and, losing numbers, was financially unable to 
increase its special professional attractions and hold its proper rank among 


1 For the important amendments of 1890 see the President’s Report of 1889-90, 
p. 218. 
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technical schools. As regards the more advanced scientific work, in which 
upon the establishment of the higher degrees the Scientific Faculty sought 
to take its part, this could be carried on in the same branches of study 
under the same instructors and with equal advantages under the auspices 
of the Academic Council, from which the recommendation for the degree 
must come in any case. With the growing completeness of organization 
under the Academic Council, therefore, the Scientific School appeared to 
lose its importance in this respect also, and finally in 1879-80 the Scien- 
tific Faculty withdrew its announcement of instruction for candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree and other advanced students, and abandoned that 
field to what had then come to be known as the Graduate Department. 
For twelve years, ending with 1888-89, the School had on the average 
less than a dozen regular students, and hardly more than a dozen special 
students. In 1886-87 the total number of its students was but 14, after 
several years of steady decline, and its life plainly hung upon a thread. 
That the School should have been kept alive during these years of dis- 
heartening failure, when many of its friends advised that some speedy 
euthanasy should be found for it, is perhaps not the least striking ex- 
hibition of courage and tenacity in the record of these years. 

The corner was turned, possibly in 1888-89, or at any rate in the next 
year when a rapidly progressive increase in the number of students be- 
gan. Whatever may have been the combination of personal and adminis- 
trative qualities which enabled Professor Chaplin to start this movement, 
it speedily became strong enough to give the School an important increase 
of revenue. This was promptly used in adding to the special professional 
equipment. Still larger numbers were thus attracted, and still greater 
command of needed resources was obtained. The number of four years’ 
courses, leading by different paths to the degree of S.B., was increased ; 
laboratories and workshops were extended ; and the School, lately threat- 
ened with extinction, suddenly found itself to all appearance as solidly 
planted on a real public need for its services as any department of the 
University. 142 regular students, and 138 special students, for the year 
1893-94 mark the present strength of this tide of success. 

When the question as to a reorganization of the College Faculty and of 
the Academic Council came under discussion, the Scientific School had 
its own faculty of 20 members, who were at the same time, without ex- 
ception, members of the College Faculty. Substantial identity of instrue- 
tion, and complete identity of instructors, except in the lowest grade, 
pointed as naturally to consolidation under a single academic body in this 
case as in that of the Graduate School. The proposition to end the ex- 
istence of the Scientific Faculty as an independent body met with oppo- 
sition, however, and doubtless the opposition would have been stronger 
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had it been distinctly seen that the School was then at the beginning of a 
remarkable development, which opened before it possibilities of success as 
a polytechnic school such as it had never before seen. Fortunately, per- 
haps, the faculties and governing boards dealt with the case as it stood, 
looking at past and present conditions, and not to a dim future, which 
then appeared quite as much like mirage as the loom of land. The statutes 
of 1890 therefore virtually dissolved the Scientific Faculty, and merged 
all control over degrees in arts and sciences in the sole jurisdiction of the 
Faculty bearing that name. 

For administrative purposes Harvard College, the Graduate School, and 
the Scientific School remain distinct, each under the charge of its dean, 
and each having its own administrative board, empowered to deal with 
matters of ordinary administration and discipline. Not home rule, but 
strong local administration under a common legislative authority, is the 
principle by which unity in some relations has been reconciled with neces- 
sary diversity in others. In the development of this part of the Univer- 
sity, moreover, Harvard College has not ceased to hold the central place. 
It was the intellectual resources of the College which supplied the chief 
part of the equipment of the two allied departments, and the prestige 
which Harvard now gains from their success is the just return for the 
support which her name has constantly given them. 

There are other departments of the University the growth and present 
importance of which could not be passed over, if this paper aimed at a com- 
plete review of the results of President Eliot’s administration. The Dental 
School, the Bussey Institution, and the School of Veterinary Medicine 
have been built up by the labor of devoted men, — labor sometimes nec- 
essarily unrequited, — and have achieved honorable scientific rank in their 
several departments. The Observatory and the Museum have expanded 
their work until they have taken place among the great centres of research ; 
and the Library has been fostered and its use facilitated by liberal admin- 
istration, until it is now the laboratory on which the greater part of the 
most valuable study, not strictly professional in character, depends. 

But it has seemed to the present writer enough to observe here the 
growth of the more closely related departments of Divinity, Law, Medi- 
cine, and Arts and Science, because in them the movement towards a 
University organization and life is most easily traced, and in them also are 
grouped by far the greater part of the mass of men — teachers and stud- 
ents —who make up the real University. In these departments there is 
no branch of study which, at the close of these twenty-five years, has not 
taken new rank, no teacher who has not found new freedom and incentive 
in his work, no student who is not aware of a spacious horizon of oppor- 
tunity unknown to the last generation. 
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Returning now to the individual under whose administration the great 
changes of the last twenty-five years have been wrought, the current popu- 
lar phrase has at every stage declared that ‘“‘ President Eliot has decided 
to do this ” or “ has determined to try that.” In point of fact, the process 
of decision has been far less simple. The President of Harvard Univer- 
sity is not an autocrat. The Corporation, the Board of Overseers, the 
Academic Council, and eight or nine Faculties have had to be convinced, 
each in its own sphere, in order that important action might be taken. A 
large fraction of President Eliot’s energy has been expended, therefore, 
as the habitual presiding officer in most of these bodies, and as the repre- 
sentative of his own policy in all. His influence in each body has been 
maintained, not so much by official position, as by his thorough know- 
ledge of the business of every department and by his keen interest in every 
detail. A strong physique, great enjoyment of labor, and an equable tem- 
perament have been the conditions which have made incessant activity 
possible. But success in dealing with the various boards and faculties has 
not always been easily gained, and sometimes has not been gained at all. 
In the language of critics and of jesting friends, the words “ President” 
and “ Corporation” often figure as equipollent; and yet report, appar- 
ently well authenticated, has represented the Corporation as sometimes 
intractable, hard to inspire, and unwilling to multiply responsibilities as 
fast as the President has desired. The Board of Overseers has never failed 
to hold a strongly critical attitude, from that early Commencement when 
the President publicly complimented the head of the Alumni Association for 
his ability as a leader of the opposition, unto this day. Generally approv- 
ing the policy of the administration, or at least for long periods acquies- 
cent, the Board has sometimes manifested threatening revulsions of feel- 
ing, —as in 1885, when it entered upon a fruitless investigation which 
exhausted by needless labor and anxiety the declining strength of the late 
Professor Gurney, — and has sometimes flatly refused to agree to pro- 
posed action, — as in the case of the series of votes by which in 1891 the 
“three years question ” was temporarily shelved. In the College Faculty, 
at one stage of the discussion which resulted in the existing compromise 
as to the requirements of Greek for admission, the President, whose 
opinions have long been before the public, declared that “after fourteen 
years of effort not a hair’s breadth had been gained in this matter.” But 
it is needless to go further with this list of deliberative bodies, in some of 
which it has been understood that important movements have been con- 
tested inch by inch, and all of which no doubt contained their due pro- 
portion of men firm in their own opinions and little disposed to defer to 
another when unconvinced. It is sufficiently well known that the path 
to success has not been smooth. 
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It would be interesting to learn how nearly the development of the Uni- 
versity, carried on under these conditions, has conformed to the ideal 
which President Eliot no doubt had more or less distinctly in mind when 
he entered upon his office. Of course the result must deviate from the 
original conception in important particulars, by reason of the necessity of 
building tentatively upon old foundations. Trial must sometimes have 
shown that less than was hoped could be undertaken safely, or that more 
time was needed for assimilation than had been calculated. The process 
of expansion must have been strongly influenced also by the form given 
to benefactions and the uses to which they have been devoted, by the 
judgment or perhaps the caprice of givers. The occasional hesitation, 
skepticism, or direct opposition of the various boards, just spoken of, have 
also been modifying forces of permanent importance, although irregular 
in action. The opinions of devoted sons and adherents of Harvard have 
no doubt been a powerful factor, similar in effect to that last named, 
although unorganized, less tangible, and having a less easily measurable 
influence. “ He comes to me for my money and my advice, and, like the 
women in the Scripture, the one is taken and the other left,” is the good- 
humored complaint of an old friend, always an unfailing contributor in 
both kinds; but no doubt the counsels of the general body of friends 
have been more steady in their influence than those of any one friend, 
however valued. 

Still, with all these causes in operation to obscure what may have been 
the original design, the whole period of twenty-five years shows a fairly 
continuous advance along the lines laid down long ago, or lines which are 
their natural development. In the President’s Reports there is a never- 
ceasing pressure in the direction which has actually been followed. At 
times there is disappointed expectation or frustrated effort, but defeated 
measures presently reappear, and still the movement goes on. The careful 
reader will note many a line of pregnant suggestion, brought forward at 
first with little comment, presently enforced by argument, and, perhaps 
after some unrecorded contest, crystallized today into some solid fact, ac- 
cepted and valued by all. It is no disparagement of the wisdom and care 
of the bodies of which the President is the official head, if the results ac- 
complished under such visible leadership — results which have made this 
administration the most remarkable in the history of the University — 
are accounted his achievements. The general outline was his, and to a 
great extent the details were his. That it was impossible to accomplish 
the work without the co-operation of others makes it none the less the work 
of him who guided the hands of the rest. The composition of boards and 
faculties has changed, some early associates rest from their labors, new 
men have come forward, but the same motive force is at work and the 
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advance continues without essential deviation or check. The strength of 
purpose, so clearly manifest in 1869, has not slackened, nor was the 
courage of the man greater at thirty-five than it is at sixty. In these 
crowded years probably few have approved all that he has planned, at- 
tempted, or done, and many have criticised much of it. But after all is 
said, in the long list of the makers and benefactors of Harvard, no name 
after that of the Founder is yet engraved so deeply on this enduring monu- 
ment as that of Charles William Eliot. 
Charles F. Dunbar, ’51. 





A GROUP OF HARVARD POETS. 


Nor long before his death, Professor Norton said to a caller, “ Why 
does not the Graduates’ Magazine publish an article on some of the 
younger Harvard men who are distinguishing themselves in poetry?” 
The question, which illustrates the interest with which Professor Norton 
followed to the end the currents of contemporary literary productivity, 
suggested the assembling of these portraits and of the following brief 
biographical details. 

George Santayana was born at Madrid, Spain, Dec. 16, 1863, his 
parents being Agustin Santayana and Josefina Borras. After his 
father’s death he was brought to the United States, where his mother 
married an American, and he was educated at the Boston Latin School. 
He entered Harvard in 1882, was a member of the Hasty Pudding Club 
and an editor of the Lampoon, and graduated with highest honors in 
philosophy in the Class of 1886. The following two years he studied 
abroad at Géttingen, Berlin, and Oxford. He returned to Harvard in 
1888 and received in 1889 the Doctor’s degree, his thesis being entitled 
“ Lotze’s System of Philosophy.” That year he was appointed instructor 
in philosophy at Harvard; in 1898 he was promoted to be assistant pro- 
fessor and in 1907 to be professor. He published in 1894 his first book 
of poems — “ Sonnets and Other Poems.’’ In 1899 came “ Lucifer: A 
Theological Tragedy,” and in 1901 “A Hermit of Carmel and Other 
Poems.” In 1901 he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa Poem at Harvard 
on “ Spain in America.” In 1905-06 he was Hyde Lecturer in France. 
Side by side with his poetical work has issued a remarkable series in 
prose: “The Sense of Beauty,” 1896; “Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion,” 1900; and “The Life of Reason,” 1905-07. The last work, 
in five volumes, is a critique of life under its chief aspects. 

William Vaughn Moody, the son of Francis Burdette and Henrietta 
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Emily Stoy Moody, was born at Spencer, Ind., July 8, 1869. He 
graduated at Harvard in the Class of 1893, having been a member of 
the O. K. and of the Harvard Philosophical Club, and an editor of the 
Monthly. He remained at Harvard another year, taking the Master’s 
degree in 1894, and then serving as instructor in English and rhetoric 
from 1895 till 1901, when he went to the University of Chicago as 
assistant professor (subsequently professor) of English literature. In 
1907 he resigned his professorship in order to devote himself entirely to 
writing. In 1900 he published a lyrical drama, The Masque of Judg- 
ment, the second part of a trilogy of which the first part, The Fire- 
Bringer, appeared in 1904. In 1907, he produced The Great Divide, 
and he has recently been engaged on other plays for the stage. He 
edited ‘“‘ The Cambridge Milton,” 1899, and prepared, with Robert M. 
Lovett, 92, “ A History of English Literature,” 1902. 

George Cabot Lodge, the son of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, 
and of Anna Cabot Davis, was born in Boston Oct. 10, 1873. He was 
a member of the Harvard Class of 1895. He received honorable men- 
tion in French, was a member of the Institute of 1770, and of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. He studied at Paris in 1896 and at Berlin in 1897. Re- 
turning to this country, when the war with Spain was declared he enlisted 
as ensign in the Navy and served throughout the war. Since that time 
he has devoted himself to writing. His published volumes are “Song of 
the Wave,” 1898; “ Poems,” 1902; “Cain: A Drama,” 1904; “The 
Great Adventure,” 1905; and “ Herakles,’’ 1908. He has also con- 
tributed to Scribner's, Harper's, The Century, and The Atlantic. In 
1906 he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa Poem at Harvard. He married, 
Aug. 18, 1900, Matilda Elizabeth Frelinghuysen Davis. 

Joseph Trumbull Stickney, the son of Austin Stickney, ’52, and Har- 
riet Champion Trumbull, was born June 20, 1874, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Through his mother, he was in the fifth generation from Jonathan 
Trumbull, H. C. 1727, Governor and Chief Justice of Connecticut. He 
spent a year at Cutler’s School in New York City, but received most of 
his teaching from his father, who was professor of Latin in Trinity Col- 
lege. At Harvard he ranked high, receiving honors in classics. He was 
a member of the Signet, O. K., and Philosophical Club, and an editor 
of the Monthly. On graduating in 1895 he spent seven years in Paris, at 
the Collége de France and the Sorbonne, and was the first American to 
win the degree of doctewr-es-lettres (1903). His French thesis was on 
“Les Sentences dans la Poésie Greeque’’; his Latin thesis, “ De Her- 
mola Barbari Vita et Ingenio,” included inedited letters of the Venetian 
humanist. He received in 1903 an appointment at Harvard as instructor 
in Greek, and served one year with great success. At the beginning of 
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the following year, Oct. 11, 1904, he died suddenly from a tumor on the 
brain. He was a prolific writer of verse as an undergraduate, and in 
1902 he printed “ Dramatic Verses.” After his death a larger volume. 
containing many posthumous poems, was issued by his friends. 

Percy (Wallace) MacKaye, born in New York City March 16, 1875, 
is the son of the successful actor Steele MacKaye and of Mary Keith 
Medbery. He graduated at Harvard with the Class of 1897, having 
honorable mention in English and a disquisition. Oct. 8, 1898, he 
married Marion Homer Morse, of Cambridge, and went to Europe, 
where he studied for a year at the University of Leipsic, and traveled 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and England. From 1900 for four years 
he taught in private schools in New York City; then he retired to Cor- 
nish, N. H., and devoted his time to writing plays and to other literary 
work. In 1903 appeared a play in verse, The Canterbury Pilgrims; in 
1904, Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” in modern prose; in 1905, Fenris, 
the Wolf ; in 1906, Jeanne d’ Arc; in 1907, Sappho and Phaon. The 
last three are poetic dramas. The Scarecrow, written in 1903, and 
Mater (1908) are prose dramas. Jeanne d’Arc, Sappho and Phaon, 
and Mater have |yeen successfully put on the stage. Mr. MacKaye has 
also lectured and written on the American drama, and in 1908 he was 
the Phi Beta Kappa poet at Harvard. 


DEAN HASKINS. 


THE accuracy of President Eliot’s characterizations of recipients of 
honorary degrees has become proverbial. It was never more strikingly 
exemplified than last June, when, in conferring the honorary A.M. 
on Prof. Haskins, President Eliot described him as “ Welcome indeed 
to this society of scholars.” In the six and a half years that have elapsed 
since the new Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was 
ealled to Harvard, —a full Professor in his 32d year, — he has made 
himself so thoroughly indispensable in every branch of academic life that 
his colleagues wonder to-day how they ever managed to get along without 
him. It is difficult to determine where his influence has been most potent. 
For four years past he has conducted the large Freshman course in Medi- 
eval History with unprecedented efficiency and success, and thus become 
well known to a large majority of the undergraduates. As administrative 
officer, chairman of his Division, and prominent member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences he has been invaluable, bringing to the deliberations 
of each a keen and sympathetic insight, a ready wit, and an experience 
born of a cosmopolitan academic career. But his supreme qualification 
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for his new office remains to be mentioned : it is as guide, generous coun- 
selor, and friend of the individual student (the undergraduates as well as 
the graduate students and younger members of his own department) that 
Prof. Haskins has won his brightest laurels, — an affectionate respect and 
esteem seldom accorded to so young aman. To him, more than to any 
other single person, is due the recent remarkable increase in the number 
of candidates for the degree with distinction in History and Political 
Science ; to him is due the selection of many programs which have led 
graduate students to success in the University and afterwards ; to him the 
Doctor of Philosophy or Master of Arts never turns in vain when in search 
of a position to teach, or advice in the conduct of research. To be his 
assistant, and come into close contact with his methods, is rightly regarded 
as one of the greatest privileges to which the graduate student in history 
can attain. To be his colleague and enjoy the benefit of his accurate and 
extensive knowledge, keen judgment of men, loyal friendship, and unself- 
ish devotion to the cause of scholarship at Harvard is a boon to be 
experienced rather than described. 

At the dinner of the Harvard Club of Boston on Jan. 20, President Eliot 
remarked that his successor would find in office in Harvard University 
when he took up the reins nine Deans; and that of these nine five had 
taken their first degree elsewhere than at Harvard. Prof. Haskins is one 
of these five, and a word or two of comment on his career as a student 
and teacher outside of and previous to his advent at Harvard will not be 
amiss as a means of reassurance to those who fear that this University is 
in danger of becoming isolated in New England, and out of touch with 
the rest of the world. He was born at Meadville, Penn., Dee. 21, 1870. 
His father, George W. Haskins, for some years Professor of Latin at 
Allegheny College in Meadville, became in later life one of the leading 
lawyers of Northwestern Pennsylvania. Prof. Haskins received his early 
education at the Preparatory School of Allegheny College, entering Alle- 
gheny College in the autumn of 1883. Here he remained until the end 
of his junior year, when he transferred to Johns Hopkins University as a 
senior, receiving the degree of A.B. from that institution in 1887. After 
his graduation he continued his studies at Johns Hopkins, and took the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1890. During his last year of residence he was In- 
structor in History. In the autumn of 1890 he received an appointment 
at the University of Wisconsin as Instructor in History ; he became As- 
sistant Professor of History in 1891, Professor of Institutional History 
in 1892, and Professor of European History in 1900, a position which he 
held until 1902, when he came to Harvard as Professor of History. It 
was during these twelve years, 1890-1902, and largely through the influ- 
ence of Prof. Haskins, that the Historical Department at Wisconsin grew 
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to the position which it occupies to-day — at the forefront of those of the 
universities of the West, in some respects abreast of and possibly superior 
to those of Columbia and Harvard. But his career at Johns Hopkins and 
Wisconsin is not by any means the sole guarantee of a broad and cos- 
mopolitan outlook afforded by Prof. Haskins’s academic life. His expe- 
rience of European methods and acquaintance with European scholars are 
equally remarkable. He has studied in Paris and Berlin, traveled exten- 
sively, worked diligently in national and local archives, and produced sey- 
eral brilliant monographs — of which the most recent deal with the field of 
early Norman institutions. His acting as corresponding secretary of the 
American Historical Association has brought him into close contact with 
men of his profession the world over, and he is a recognized authority on 
the different methods of teaching history in vogue in Europe and America 
to-day. It would have been exceedingly difficult to find another candidate 
for the Deanship of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences who com- 
binesas many obvious qualifications for the office, in as pre-eminent a degree, 
as does Prof. Haskins. 

The new Dean enters upon his duties at a critical moment. There is 
no department of the University where the loss of President Eliot will be 
more keenly felt than in the Graduate School, which was in large measure 
his own creation. The recent thinning of the professorial ranks through 
death and resignation has left gaps which it will be difficult to fill. But 
on the other hand the opportunities for growth and development are in- 
spiring. Interest in the School was never keener, within the University 
or without; a host of young and enthusiastic scholars are ready to accord 
it their hearty support ; a munificent bequest for traveling fellowships will 
soon become available, and doubtless serve as an added attraction to stud- 
ents from all parts of the country. With such leadership as Dean Has- 
kins is sure to give it, the future of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences is certainly of the brightest. 


JOHN HENRY WRIGHT. 


Joun Henry Wricut, Professor of Greek for 21 years, and Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for 13 years, passed away at 
his residence in Cambridge on November 25, 1908. 

He was born in 1852 at Ooromiah, Persia, the son of Rev. Arthur 
Hazen Wright, M.D., and Catherine (Myers) Wright. On his father’s 
side his ancestors were of New England stock and came from England 
between 1630 and 1640. Inits missionary spirit, its unselfishness and 
gentleness, the life of the late Dean marks him as the true spiritual son 
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of his father. His father was a native of Vermont, graduated at Dart- 
mouth in the Class of 1829, taught in Richmond for ten years, then 
studied medicine and afterwards theology, and in 1840 went to Persia 
as a missionary. For 20 years he was the only physician in a city of 
20,000 inhabitants, and in the frequent scourges of cholera that visited 
Ooromiah gave himself untiringly to the welfare of the sick. Because of 
his ministrations in their behalf and his gentle courtesy he was called 
the Beloved Physician by the families of the Mission. He knew Modern 
Syriac, and after his return to America (1860-64) translated the New 
Testament into that tongue for the use of the Nestorians for whom prin- 
cipally the Mission was established. In 1864 Dr. Wright returned to 
Persia to make a translation of the New Testament into Tartar Turkish, 
but fell a victim to an epidemic that raged in Ooromiah the following 
year. Dean Wright’s mother went in 1843 to teach in the school of the 
Mission, and in the next year she was married. Her father was of Ger- 
man stock, and came to Central New York in the early part of the 18th 
century ; her mother was Lucy Kirkland, of the same family as Presi- 
dent Kirkland of Harvard College. 

The earliest recollections of the Wright children were associated with 
their far-off home in the East; and particularly when, at the age of eight, 
the boy, in company with the other members of his family, made the 
journey of 600 miles from the Mission to Trebizond. Many scenes of 
that eventful ride of three months left lasting impressions: the lofty 
mountains of Kurdestan; the precipitous cliff beneath which lay the 
whitening bones of horses and mules that had fallen from the road; the 
sight of Ararat, which the incipient archaeologist wished to excavate that 
he might discover the Ark buried, as he thought, beneath its snows. 
Even then the boy learned that he was passing through a land made famous 
by the Ten Thousand ; and in later years as a teacher he had the unique 
privilege of endowing with peculiar life the story of the Retreat of the 
Greeks who had fought their way through the very mountain passes he 
had himself traversed ; and, like them, he had been cheered at last by the 
sight of the sea. How that exultant cry, @dAarra, OdAarra, must have 
resounded in his ears! 

After reaching America in 1860 Wright lived at Poughkeepsie, at- 
tended school at College Hill, and entered Dartmouth in 1869. Even 
before he became a collegian his studious interests led him, at the 
age of 17, to attend the first meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, which he was afterwards to serve so well. In college he was 
editor of The Dartmouth for atime. In his senior year he saw Dr. 
Keep’s “ Homeric Dictionary,” and his correction of some errors in that 
book later brought the flattering invitation from its author that he read 
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all the proofs. In 1873 Wright graduated (he was second in his class) 
and delivered the Salutatory oration. 

His career as a teacher began in 1873 as Assistant Professor of 
Ancient Languages at Ohio State University. In 1876 he went to Ger- 
many, and for two years studied classical philology at Leipsic ; in 1878 
he became Associate Professor of Greek at Dartmouth, where he remained 
until he was called (in 1886) to the Johns Hopkins University as Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology and Dean of the College Board. In 1887 
he was appointed Professor of Greek at Harvard. 

He came to Cambridge at a time when the expansion of the graduate 
instruction in the University afforded a unique opportunity for the steady 
development of his varied interests in his chosen field. Few teachers of 
the classics have displayed equal versatility in the actual work of instruc- 
tion and research, because he had early taken earnest thought of the 
ideal which demands vision of the life of the Ancient Greeks as a whole 
in order that the past may mirror itself on the mind in its true propor- 
tions. It was not merely the study of Greek literature (including phil- 
osophy) that Wright enlightened with subjective radiance; in the field 
of Greek archaeology and Greek history he was equally at home; and in 
these subjects he made good, as far as it was possible within the power 
of one man, the lack of organized, systematic instruction in the Uni- 
versity which has only been relieved by recent appointments. 

For the first five years of his professorship and later, for a shorter 
period, Wright gave instruction to Freshmen; but the undergraduate 
courses with which he was longest identified were Greek 6 (Demosthenes’ 
and Aesehines’ “On the Crown,” Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes, 
Sophocles’ Hlectra, Aristophanes’ Frogs) and Greek 7 (Advanced Greek 
Composition). The latter course was attended by many graduate students, 
who had a high appreciation of the accuracy and elegance of his scholar- 
ship, his command of Greek idiom and his refined taste in English. In 
conjunction with Professor Goodwin, after the latter became Hmeritus, 
the course in Plato and Aristotle (Greek 8) formed a part of his regular 
work. His interest in philosophy is shown by his announcement of a new 
course called Outlines of Greek Philosophy from the Sources, which he 
purposed to give in 1908-09. 

In the courses in Classical Philology (primarily for graduates) 
Wright’s favorite author was Sophocles. First given in. 1893-94, and 
thereafter repeated several times, this course was eagerly elected because 
he brought to bear upon the critical, archaeological, and literary aspects 
of the subject his delicate taste and his ripe knowledge of the poet's art. 
Other subjects of instruction or research that he offered from time to 


time dealt with Greek Epigraphy, Greek Palaeography, Greek Sculpture 
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and Vase Painting, the Literary and Epigraphical History of Greek and 
Graeco-Roman Art. In the first year of his work at Harvard he lectured 
on Three Centuries of Greek History ; and again in 1890-91. Later 
this part of his instruction took the form of courses entitled History of 
Greece to the Roman Conquest (History 2) and Introduction to Greek 
Constitutional History (History 17). Several of his original contribu- 
tions to knowledge deal with the latter subject, which had a special claim 
upon his interest. 

His instruction was permeated by the belief that ancient classical liter- 
ature is a vital and humanizing force. He would not dispense with an 
accurate knowledge of the language; he endeavored through it to pene- 
trate to the reasonableness and right thinking and beauty that have given 
to Greek civilization its indefeasible value. In one of his first published 
utterances he said, “ the study of literature is perennially the loving and 
sympathetic reading and re-reading of the great books themselves, and 
only in a secondary way the acquisition of information about the books 
and the language in which the books were written.” And at the end 
of his latest published address (“ Present Problems of the History of 
Classical Literature,” delivered at St. Louis in 1904) he quotes with ap- 
proval Goethe’s saying “ Humanitit sei unser ewig Ziel.” Wright was no 
narrow partizan of the classics. To him the man who possesses the true 
liberality of spirit will “seek and cultivate Greek poetry and modern 
poetry with equal assiduity and strong endeavor.” And the teacher was 
not divorced from the man, the man of singularly beautiful life. For to 
him it seemed that, in the words of Hyperides, we cannot live beautifully 
unless we come to know the beautiful things in life. We 

‘* know that even amid the jarring noise 

Of hates, loves, creeds, together heaped and hurled, 
Some echo faint of grace and grandeur stirs 

From thy sweet Hellas, home of noble joys, 

First fruit and best of all our western world : 
Whate’er we hold of beauty, half is hers.” 

To Wright’s gifts as scholar and teacher were added a keen interest in 
educational problems and in college administration. His first published 
address, entitled “‘ The Place of Original Research in College Education ” 
(‘Transactions ” of the National Educational Association, 1882), is of value 
even to-day, and shows the sobriety of its author’s judgment, which held 
itself to the facts of experience. When the “ Greek Question ” was eagerly 
debated Wright proved himself a doughty champion of his faith: in his 
paper on “The Place of Greek in a Liberal Education” (1885) he 
argues with keenness, temperateness, and eloquence against the points 
which he deemed weak in the contentions of Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
and President Eliot. 
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In his new capacity as Dean of the collegiate department of Johns Hop- 
kins University he delivered an address on “ The College in the University 
and Classical Philology in the College” (1886). In 1895, on the withdrawal 
of Professor J. M. Peirce as chief officer of the Graduate School (as it 
was then called), it was a judicious selection to place him in charge of 
that department of the University, which was then increasing in reputa- 
tion and numbers. To Dean Wright’s good judgment, innate tact, prudent 
and liberal policy, and untiring patience, is due in large measure the 
steady growth of the School from then till now. In 1895-96 the number 
of students was 299, in 1907-08 it was 424; in 1896 there were 18 
Ph.D.’s, in 1908 there were 43. Under his guidance the policy of the 
School was shaped, and for many years to come its administration will be 
indebted to his wise initiative. His work as the executive officer of the 
School ensured him the affectionate regard of students and of his col- 
leagues. At the meetings of the Administrative Board his well-defined 
opinions were presented with modesty, but strongly yet temperately de- 
fended, if occasion required. 

In other fields than those of instruction and administration Wright 
bore an active and distinguished part. He had the power effectively to 
lend his sympathies to an ever-widening sphere of endeavor ; he welcomed 
every opportunity for usefulness, and gave himself without stint to work 
whose largest satisfaction was that it provided opportunity for others. 
With many responsibilities resting upon him at the same time, responsi- 
bilities that made incessant inroads upon his leisure and freedom of 
action, he never gave expression to any word that echoed the petulant 
utterance of another classical scholar: 0 amici studiorum meorum ini- 
mici. From 1884 to 1889 he was Secretary (and Treasurer) of the 
American Philological Association, an office that involved the editing of 
the annual volumes of “ Transactions ” and “ Proceedings.” In 1894-95, 
as President of the Association, he delivered an address on “ The Function 
of the Imagination in Classical Philology.” He was a member of the 
Council of the Archaeological Institute of America, and from 1897 to 
1906 editor-in-chief of the American Journal of Archaeology, a post 
requiring large expenditure of time and energy. From 1888 to 1908 
he was an associate editor of the Classical Review. Apart from work 
of this character he published (in 1886) a translation of Collignon’s 
“Archéologie Grecque”’; in 1902 he supervised a book of translations 
entitled “The Masterpieces of Greek Literature”; and in the same year 
there appeared under his editorship “ A History of All Nations” by dif- 
ferent authors, in no less than 20 volumes. In addition he was co-editor 
of a series of classical text-books, several of which passed under his imme- 
diate supervision. 
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Surrendering himself as he did to the engrossing duties of teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and editor, it is a wonder that Wright found any time for 
creative scholarship. Yet here too he won for himself an honorable place 
by his original work, which appeared in various journals, especially the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. His more important papers 
are as follows: “ Unpublished white Lekythoi from Athens” (1887) ; 
“Did Philochorus quote the ’A@yvaiwy woditeia as Aristotle’s?” (1891) ; 
“The Date of Cylon” (1888 and 1892) ; “ Herondea” (1893) ; “ Artemis 
Anaitis and Mén Tiamu ” (1895); “ Five Interesting Greek Imperatives,” 
and the “Origin of Sigma Lunatum” (1896); “ Studies in Sophocles ” 
(1901); and the “Origin of Plato’s Cave” (1906). The article on the 
Date of Cylon stamped its author as an historical student marked by 
acumen and constructive skill. The main contention, that Cylon’s attempt 
to make himself master of the Acropolis of Athens preceded the legis- 
lation of Draco (an opinion generally rejected at the time), was triumph- 
antly confirmed by a statement in Aristotle’s “Constitution of Athens,” 
which was opportunely discovered shortly after the article appeared in its 
first form. To champion the truth the Master of the Wise had himself 
arisen from his tomb. It is not often that the student of an historical 
science, and above all of ancient literature, can have the satisfaction, or- 
dinarily vouchsafed only to the researcher in physical science, of having the 
truth of an hypothesis established as valid — and that in his own lifetime. 

Dean Wright’s judgment, as his taste, was excellent; and appeal was 
often made to both by young and old alike in questions of life and letters. 
He was one of those men to whom a saying of Matthew Arnold applies: 
“T know not how it is, but their commerce with the ancients appears to 
me to produce on those who constantly practise it a steadying and com- 
posing effect on their judgment, not of literary works only, but of men and 
events in general.” 

The life that has just closed was rich through its glad acceptance of 
opportunity for service that knew no taint of partiality; rich in its ideal 
of a rational scholarship that held in just equilibrium minute, but profit- 
able research and imaginative sympathy with the highest achievements 
of the people whose literature, art, and history he felt himself privileged 
to interpret ; but richer in its unswerving loyalty to the dignity of man. 
Careful to safeguard the rights and opinions of others, Dean Wright sur- 
rendered nothing that was his honest conviction. Generous in welcoming 
another’s preferment, when it might have been his own; never betrayed 
by any contagion of association to depart from his lofty conception of 
the refinement of a gentleman; never moved to petulance or unkindness, 
and speaking only good of all men ; tempted into no treason to his serenity 
by anxiety or pressure of work ; reconciling the differences and softening 
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the asperities of others ; attaining unto wisdom by the qualities of his dis- 
position and heart; loving men and beloved by them in return ; consecrat- 
ing himself to the beauty of sincerity and simplicity. So he lived, strong 
through his gentleness and the purity of his heart. And as he lived, so he 
will remain in the memory of those who have been cheered and inspired 


by his example. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, ’78. 





THE ESSENTIAL IN ROWING REVIVED. 


Last year’s victory of the Harvard crew at New London means more 
to the old oarsmen of our College than the one year’s win. When I say 
“old oarsmen,” in this article I refer to those ante-diluvians who rowed 
at Harvard before 1885, for in 1885 a new policy was established in the 
making and evolution of a crew, differing from the policy that had been 
pursued up to that time. Some one may ask, “ What right have these 
ante-diluvians who rowed before 1885 to hold any opinion at all on mod- 
ern boat-racing?” An expert in baseball or football of even five years 
back would be presumptuous indeed if he should venture an opinion on 
these subjects; but with rowing it is quite different. An eminent English 
authority on college boating recently remarked that there had been no 
change in rowing since the introduction of the sliding seat in 1872. He 
might have gone further and said that much of what was true even before 
1872 is still true, especially in the matter of “getting a crew together,” 
as it is called ; that is, developing perfect rhythm and uniformity of work. 

Now, it is regarding this matter of “ getting together,” and the means 
employed for this purpose, that the older men are especially gratified by 
last year’s victory, and the reason is, because last year’s crew returned to 
the old methods in this respect. All the authorities, both before 1885 and 
since, have agreed that getting a crew “together ”’ is important for speed. 
If there has been any difference as to this, it is that before 1885 this was 
considered all-important, and since then it has been simply considered 
important. But the marked difference between the authorities, before and 
after 1885, is that the old methods so successfully employed to secure 
rhythm and uniformity of work have been abandoned from 1885 to 1907. 

Beginning with 1885, and up to last year, the policy has been to spend 
much of the spring season in “trying out” the candidates for the crew, 
and putting off the final selection until a week or two, and sometimes un- 
til even a day or two, before going to New London. In addition to that 
it has been customary to take no long rows except the time rows during 
the last two weeks or so before the race, but on the contrary, in all the 
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preliminary practice, to keep stopping the crew, so that even when the 
crew covered a fair number of miles in an afternoon the distance 
has been made up of many short rows instead of a few long, unbroken 
stretches. The customs before 1885 and which were abandoned were first 
to select the crew early in the season. If it was not selected by, say, the 
last week in April, or the first in May at the latest, it was considered a 
distinct disadvantage. It was believed that with proper forethought and 
oversight during the autumn, winter, and first few weeks after the boats 
were on the river, a wise selection could be made, and that this could be so 
nearly perfect that the possible advantage in the way of improvement in 
individuals composing the crew, by further changes, was nothing in com- 
parison with the disadvantage to the crew itself, as a unit, of making such 
changes during the process of development into perfect rhythm of work. 
Secondly, before 1885 the chief method employed in getting a crew 
“together ” after it was selected was to take long rows at a slow stroke 
of about 26 to 28 a minute, covering some 10 or 12 miles in single days, 
with as long, unbroken stretches as the conditions of the river would allow. 
This does not mean that all the rows were long, or that frequent stopping 
and speaking to the crew had not its important part in the scheme. 

For the proper development of a crew, before 1885, the season might 
be roughly divided into three parts, the first from the opening of the river 
to the 20th of April or the first of May. This time was spent in constant 
coaching for individual and common faults, short stretches, and close 
watching of the men with a view to selecting the individuals who were to 
compose the crew and securing at least a general uniformity of style. The 
second part was the period of taking long rows, not necessarily every day, 
perhaps only three or four days in the week, devoting the other days 
to shorter rows with more careful coaching and frequent stopping. The 
third part was the remaining three weeks or so before the race, after the 
crew was thoroughly “together.” Then the long rows were given up, 
that is, any rows longer than enough to cover the racing distance, with a 
light paddle back to quarters. These time rows were taken at racing or 
nearly racing speed, at 34 to 36 strokes a minute, about three or four 
times a week, according to the condition of the crew. The other days 
of the third period were occupied in practising starts and spurts and 
in putting on the finishing touches, special care being taken not to over- 
train. 

In 1896 an article entitled “The Essential in Rowing” was published 
in the Graduates’ Magazine, in the June number, at the request of sev- 
eral old rowing men, laying this scheme out in detail and giving the rea- 
sons, based on both theory and experience, for its advantages. I may say 
in the matter of long rows as a necessary means of developing a crew, 
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the ante-diluvian men all agree, however much they have differed as to 
some minor details. 

The other system in vogue since 1885 has been conscientiously and 
thoroughly tried. It had the support of Mr. R. C. Lehmann when in this 
country. One word as to Mr. Lehmann’s coaching. He never himself 
rowed on a university crew. He was a coach of the celebrated Leander 
crew of England, but he was not the coach, as some have supposed. He 
did not sueceed, in his two years of trial, in producing a winning crew for 
Harvard. He did do much to increase enthusiasm for boating. When 
abroad after Mr. Lehmann’s coaching here, I met and conversed with 
several English rowing authorities and found they none of them agreed 
with him in giving up long rows, for a university crew at least. It seems 
true that the Leander crews are not supposed to need them, but the 
Leander club is a case of exceptio probat regulam. It is made up of oars- 
men from past Cambridge and Oxford ’varsity crews, and its crews are 
selected from among those who keep up their racing after graduation. 
The nucleus of a Leander crew, sometimes its majority, rowed together in 
the same ’varsity crew or in some other club crews in prominent races. 
All have been taught in the same general style and are experts of many 
years in the art of catching the rhythm quickly. But the omission of long 
practice rows, even for these exceptional crews, has, in the opinion of some 
experts, been the cause of the two years’ defeats of the Leander by the 
Belgian crew, which rowed with superior rhythm. I say this much about 
the Leander club, as its nearly universal success without the aid of long 
rows has been a great argument for giving them up. 

As the policy of short rows had not proved a success at Harvard after 
22 years of faithful trial, many of the older men felt that the time had 
come last spring when they might ask for a conference with the then 
management, in respect to the long row theory. As the outcome of this a 
formal conference was given up, and I, as informally representing some of 
the ante-diluvians, was allowed by the graduate committee to confer with 
the Captain, Mr. Richardson, and at the committee’s request he came to 
see me in April, 1908. I found he had already come to the view that we 
older men entertained on this subject. All that remained for me to do 
was to encourage him in this and make some suggestions for carrying the 
theory out in detail. He said he had found, what we older men appre- 
ciated, that the Cornell crews, which had been so uniformly successful in 
this country, had been selected early in the season, and had employed the 
long row method, and that fact, he said, was enough for him. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, therefore, deserves the whole credit of re-discovering, so to speak, 
the old system. We older men have also rejoiced to see, during the last 
three or four years, a return to old form or “style,” chiefly in reference 
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to what we believe to be the proper sequence of back swing and slide in 
the stroke and in rowing the stroke through with the blade well in the 
water to the end. But good form, useful as it is, being secondary to 
rhythm, our chief satisfaction and the reason this article is written is 
because we feel the essential importance of this change in last year’s 
management as to early selection and long rows. We emphasize this point 
so that students and graduates may appreciate the true value of the old 
methods revived, and may maintain them in the future. 

At the end of this article is appended a table, showing the period of 
development by long rows before 1885, when Harvard won 17 out of 25 
races against Yale, or, if we count one race where there was a mistake 
made by the judges as to the finish line,’ 18 out of 25; and during the 
period from 1885 to 1907 inclusive (one year there was no race), when 
the long rows were abandoned at Harvard and the crew as a rule selected 
late in the season, Harvard won only four out of 22 races. 

I will not repeat all the arguments, pro and con, but I should like to 
mention one especially that has been used against the long row system, 
and that is that the long rows would make the men stiff and slow. The 
older men always contended that in their experience the results were just 
the opposite. Certainly this year’s crew, though composed of unusually 
large and heavy men, after it had got perfectly together through the use 
of the long rows, was able to take 38 to 40 strokes a minute in perfect 
time and finished style, and showed an activity which has been developed 
by hardly any crew brought up on the short row system. 

One word more. This year there will be seven of last year’s Harvard 
crew eligible for membership. Let me give a warning, and that is that 
long rows will be needed again this spring. Harvard had just such an 
experience some years ago, when the old system was in vogue. All but 
one of the crew of the year before were in the boat. It was supposed 
that they could get together without going through the long rows, as they 
had been so perfectly together the year before. They raced a professional 
crew some three weeks before their contest with Yale, and were pretty 
badly beaten, and they did not show anything like as good rhythm as in 
the previous year. They then took some long rows and succeeded in 
getting together, rowed another race with the same professionals and did 
far better, and two days after this latter race badly defeated Yale and 
rowed with machine-like precision. 

With this warning I close, in behalf of many ante-diluvian oarsmen, with 
best wishes for this year’s crew and the crews of many years to come, 
brought up to the race, as we hope they will be, in the good old system that 


1 See Harvard Book (University Press, 1875) for full account of this with quotations 
from referee’s letter, etc., vol. ii, pp. 246-247. 
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proved so successful years ago, as against Yale, even after Mr. Cook had 
returned from abroad in 1873 and introduced the English stroke in New 


Haven. 
R. H. Dana, ’74. 


TABLE. 
Old Régime. New Régime. 


Early selection of crew and occasional Long rows given up. Selection of crew 
long rows, as unbroken as possible, during _ postponed till late in the season. 
the middle of the rowing season, to get 
the crew together. 


1852 Harvard 1885 Harvard 
No Race 53 86 Yale 
or. eee 54 87 Yale 
55 Harvard 88 Yale 
No Race 56 89 Yale 
57 Yale 90 Yale 
No Race acct 91 Harvard 
death Yale’s 92 Yale 
stroke 58 93 Yale 
59 Harvard 94 Yale 
60 Harvard No R 95 Yale 
61 Yo Race 96 
Ho Bees {ta 97 Yale 
Veen eee 63 98 Yale 
64 Yale 99 Harvard 
65 Yale 1900 Yale 
66 Harvard 01 Yale 
67 Harvard 02 Yale 
68 Harvard 03 Yale 
69 Harvard 04 Yale 
70 Harvard 05 Yale 
No Race 71 06 Harvard 
07 Yale 


SLIDING SEATS INTRODUCED. 
72 Harvard 
73 Yale (?)1 
74 Harvard 
75 Harvard 
76 Yale 
77 Harvard 
78 Harvard 
79 Harvard 
80 Yale 
81 Yale B 


82 Harvard | ancroft 


83 Harvard ach 


84 Yale 


Harvard 17 Yale 18 
Yale 8 Harvard 4 


Old Régime Revived. 
1908 Harvard 


Toran 
Yale 26 
Harvard 22 


1 English stroke adopted at Yale. Year of double finish line. 
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OUR SYMMETRICAL ORGANIZATION. 


In the Magazine for June, 1897, I published an article entitled “Our 
Unsymmetrical Organization” in which it was pointed out that the Medi- 
cal School resources and endowments were disproportionately small. The 
12 years since 1897 have brought the Medical School its new labora- 
tories, costing nearly $3,000,000, with an endowment (Aug. 1, 1907) of 


GIFTS TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1868-1908. 

















Capital. Income. Total. 

WO SE ere ee $31,500.00 $1,000.00 $32,500.00 
LE eS 118,390.00 4,247.28 22,637.28 
OME OS 5 aa aw) 4 17,000.00 34,744.70 51,744.70 
eS ae Gs. te. Se Ge ee 108,768.11 14,430.00 123,198.11 
re ee 270,275.58 18,850.00 289,125.58 
SeenrE: ie? eG cs we ee 106,356.19 6,183.95 112,540.14 
on SS Sea ee 254,077.60 5,700.00 259,777.60 
A) Se ee mee 209,050.99 5,040.00 214,090.99 
MEN oe sa) oS eS 212,483.07 5,492.59 217,975.66 
(2 *( Sn ee See as 26,257.09 4,450.00 30,707.09 
ul es rae ee 271,539.20 17,095.00 288,634.20 
DE ese ese: ee ee 138,613.76 69,417.17 208,030.93 
a) a eae a 163,242.44 182,719.03 345,961.47 
DOME Ge SS ce, OY RY 186,503.87 157,099.68 343,603.55 
IES: Se, fo OO Re 243,588.54 63,089.61 306,678.15 
eee eee ae 258,438.90 81,346.29 339,785.19 
MME Sterley 25°! a. Gv ein ee Se 127,917.98 18,034.64 145,952.62 
oS a eae ee ee ee 214,902.56 44,483.21 259,385.77 
SUITS) as ak, Se Sa? a 987,551.14 36,024.59 1,023,575.73 
Oe ee ee 330,180.09 254,524.09 584,704.18 
1888-89 : Se 145,715.59 123,221.15 268,936.74 
MEN is) ow we 277,282.03 162,225.49 439,507.52 
MIME cS oS oe we ee 100,311.14 64,928.75 165,239.89 
WOOO es Gt ew, he ee 440,369.38 76,162.82 516,532.20 
OS Se ae ee ane ae 315,689.44 235,446.66 551,136.10 
a a aS ee eae eee 129,044.10 53,846.22 182,890.32 
a eee 131,910.66 39,149.96 171,060.62 
MUNTNS ik teen. os wh Sle 197,615.65 46,175.40 243,791.05 

SOCAL AOU -EROO gs 5. sok ew eK, oo. OO OS 
Cn ea a ra ie $337,820.56 $108,085.85 
TESS. 6 ae ee 1,146,323.40 90,662.14 
FM Sot sie a, So: 1,383,460.77 161,368.90 
RMPEEIOD heen ga) iy at 9) 359,806.31 475,295.32 
LL") [a ie a ae eae ee 826,669.43 129,497.77 
Mitiios Sw os 8 Oe Ss 727,845.58 367,891.87 
RD en peeks. > ei yy sas, “SD ae 1,340,876.28 415,542.12 
BURA S: 5 6 A ss we 633,988.55 875,575.21 
2 a a oa 1,455,131.97 875,295.59 
Sa a ne ae 1,859,298.23 358,819.98 
OE te, Ga es Re we 548 423.99 165,791.18 
BOUIN Mai Sires gue os ae 449,982.53 241,924.23 

Totals 1896-1908 . . . . | $11,069,617.60 | $4,265,750.16 $15,335,367.76 

Final Total . . . a oe Ngee? “ $23,175,071.14 
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$3,102,769.13 out of the total endowment of the University, which was 
then $19,892,649.92. It is therefore no longer true that “ the Medical 
Departments have furnished one fourth of the graduates and have re- 
ceived one eighteenth of the endowment.” 

The article of 1897 contained a tabulation of the gifts to the University 
during President Eliot’s administration, which is here reproduced and 
brought down to the close of the last academic year. 

In round numbers, Harvard University received during the first 29 
years of President Eliot’s administration $330,000 annually, and during 
the last 10 years (1898-99 to 1907-08) an average of $1,480,000 an- 
nually. A consideration of the endowments as recorded in the last report 
of the Treasurer shows a well-balanced development of the University, and 
this fact is one of the most remarkable evidences of the broad-minded 
sympathy with which President Eliot has advanced all interests of the 
University. 

Charles S. Minot, p 78. 





COMPARISONS: 1869-1909. 


In the history of Harvard College three critical periods may be dis- 
cerned: First, that covered by the administration of Leverett, 1707-24, 
when the attempts of the Mather faction were frustrated, the relations be- 
tween the Corporation and the Overseers were fixed, the old Charter was 
revived, and the munificence of Hollis and other benefactors strengthened 
the resources of the College. The second period falls in Kirkland’s term, 
1810-28, when the College, through the creation of departments of Medi- 
cine, Law, and Divinity, was expanded into a university, — embryonic and 
tentative, but still having the university ideal; when methods of instruction 
were reformed, and when more liberal views of religion began to be held, 
however timidly. Finally, the administration of President Eliot, during 
which, besides the marvelous growth in the College and Schools, and be- 
sides the erection of many buildings and the creation of new departments, 
there have come the recognition of what a university should be, and the 
endeavor to raise every department to a level of that recognition. In the 
present article we will set down briefly some facts and figures which illus- 
trate the growth of the University plant during the past 40 years. A 
systematic presentation of statistics would require more space than can be 
devoted to it here ; but it will be interesting to observe some of the more 
important changes arranged in groups. 

At the beginning of the Academic year 1868-69, Harvard had 1043 
students. The Catalogue for 1908-09 gives 3918. The details are: — 
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1868-69. 1908-09. 1868-69. 1908-09. 

Samo «ss ss « 2) eS Law School . . «« . 188 68 
pO ee er: > ames Medical School . . . . 308 328 
Sophomores .... . 159 = 621 Scientific and Mining 
Reeemmen « . «« « « AB 602 School cae 41 39 
Special Students. . . . — 184 Students in Astronomy 3 _ 
Graduate School of Arts Resident Graduates 5 - 

and Sciences . ... — 403 Dental School . _ 64 
Graduate School of Ap- — 

plied Science . . . 1. — 70 Total - « » 1043 39181 
Graduate School of Busi- Summer Course Students — 1332 

ness Adminstration, . — 58 —. 
Divinity School . . . . 19 37 4915 


By this it appears that the undergraduates increased from 529 to 
2234, or more than fourfold; and it will be seen that the students in the 
Schools and the Graduate Department increased in almost the same ratio. 
In 1909, enrolled under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences there are 
2808 students. The Hooper School of Mines has disappeared; so have 
the nondescript students in University Courses. The Veterinary School 
was closed in 1905, its research work and the work of the Bussey Insti- 
tution being merged in other departments. But we now have Special Stu- 
dents, the three Graduate Schools, the Dental School, and the Summer 
Schools which did not then exist. The Summer Schools of 1908 had an 
attendance of 1332. In 1894 Radcliffe College, for women, established 
ancillary relations with Harvard. In 1909 Radcliffe has 449 students. 
The decrease in enrolment the past few years has been due to the re- 
quirement of the A.B. degree from candidates for the Medical School, 
and to the conversion of the Scientific School into a graduate department. 
Students naturally have turned to other universities where the standard 
is lower. But it may be confidently predicted that the Harvard Medical 
and other Schools will have an experience similar to that of the Harvard 
Law School, which, after a period of falling off owing to a stiffening of 
requirements, has now a larger enrolment than ever before. The number 
of men who are seeking the best instruction is increasing. 

Changes in personnel have been very remarkable. President Eliot is 
the only surviving member of the Corporation in 1869, — which included 
John A. Lowell, 15, George Putnam, ’26, George T. Bigelow, ’29, F. B. 
Crowninshield, ’29, Nathaniel Thayer, A.M. ’66, and the treasurer, Na- 
thaniel Silsbee, ’24. Of the Board of Overseers which elected Mr. Eliot 
only Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, S. A. Green, ’51, and G. W. C. Noble, 58, are 
living. The College Faculty in 1869 had 23 members, of whom only 
President Eliot and Professor C. L. Jackson are still in service. Profess- 
ors W. W. Goodwin, D. W. Cheever, and J. C. White have retired and 


1 Tn 1902-03 the total registration was 4261. 
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are emeriti. W.H. Appleton, Prentiss Cummings, E. P. Seaver, G. A. 
Hill, and T. S. Perry long since quitted the service of the College. 

Looking over the Catalogue of 1869, we find that Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney was already Professor of Geology; the English Department had 
Prof. F. J. Child at its head; the Latin had Prof. G. M. Lane; the 
Greek, Prof. Goodwin ; Prof. J. K. Paine was then instructor in music; 
Prof. C. L. Jackson was an assistant in chemistry; Prof. B. H. Nash an 
instructor in Italian and Spanish ; Prof. J. B. Greenough a tutor in Latin. 
Prof. C. J. White did not come till 1870; Prof. C. F. Dunbar, till 1871; 
and Prof. C. E. Norton, till 1874. No members of the 69 Law and Med- 
ical Schools Faculties remain. 

The Law School had three professors, — Theophilus Parsons, 715, Gov. 
Emory Washburn, and Judge Nathaniel Holmes, ’37; it now has 16 pro- 
fessors and instructors. The entire teaching force at the Medical School 
numbered 19; its Faculty alone now numbers 56. It is impossible to 
compare the Scientific School at the two periods, because at present no 
distinction is made between the teachers in the Academic and those in 
the Scientific departments. The Divinity School has 12 teachers besides 
several others who are’ in the College. In 1869 Louis Agassiz, Jeffries 
Wyman, and J. D. Whitney were the chief lights at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, and N.S. Shaler was an assistant ; the Peabody Museum 
had not been opened ; Joseph Winlock was Director of the Observatory, 
Asa Gray of the Botanic Garden, while Dr. F. H. Hedge and James Free- 
man Clarke were teaching at the Divinity School. The Annual Appoint- 
ments for 1869-70 included as “ University Lecturers ” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, J. Elliot Cabot, George P. Fisher, Chas. S. Peirce, John Fiske, 
W. D. Whitney, F. Bocher, and W. D. Howells. 

The Catalogue of 1869 sets down an undergraduate’s expenses as 
ranging from $349 to $572 ; at present the lowest estimate is $372, the 
“liberal” estimate is $622. Anthracite coal then cost $10, cannel $20, 
and Sydney $14 per ton; hard wood $14, soft wood $10 per cord, ex- 
clusive of sawing and splitting. Fuel and books were still charged on thie 
term bills. Commons, or the Thayer Dining Club, founded in 1864, still 
used the old railroad station near the site of the present Law School. 
Prayers were compulsory, and remained so till 1886. 

A list of the buildings erected in these four decades would show that 
architects, masons, and carpenters have been unceasingly busy. The 
College Yard has seen three new dormitories, — Thayer, Weld, and 
Matthews, — and in the second quadrangle Sever Hall for recitation 
rooms, Emerson Hall for the Philosophical Department, and Robinson 
Hall for the Architectural Department have risen. Near the last is the 
Fogg Museum. Phillips Brooks House was squeezed into the northwestern 
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corner of the Yard, and Holyoke House was planted in Harvard Square. 
The need of ampler grounds has led to the taking over of what used to 
be fields to the north of the Yard. The Hemenway Gymnasium and its 
addition ; Austin Hall, the new Law School building, and Langdell Hall; 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory ; Pierce Hall, for Engineering ; and 
the Carey Building have nearly filled Holmes Field. On Jarvis Field was 
erected a dormitory (Perkins Hall) and another (Conant Hall) was 
built on the opposite side of Oxford St. Still another dormitory (Walter 
Hastings) was placed on Massachusetts Ave.; it backs on Holmes Field. 
The University Museum, through the munificence of Alexander Agassiz, is 
about ten times what it was in 1869. The Peabody and Semitic Museums 
occupy buildings of their own near it. The Germanic Museum dwells in 
the converted Old Gymnasium. The Observatory has been enlarged, and 
has had a fireproof house for photographs and structures for new instru- 
ments; nor should its station at Arequipa, Peru, be overlooked. The Botanic 
Garden also has had to find more room for its collections and laboratories. 
The Divinity School has a library building ; Memorial Hall and Sanders 
Theatre, Randall Hall, the New Lecture Hall, the Harvard Union, and 
the Stillman Infirmary complete the list of principal new buildings; but 
every one of the old buildings has been remodeled, enlarged, or repaired, 
the most considerable additions being in the College Library and in the 
Chemical Laboratory. There are two spacious boathouses, of brick and 
stone, instead of the ancient wooden shanty, and Soldier’s Field has sev- 
eral buildings for athletic purposes, besides the Stadium. In Boston, the 
Medical School moved first to the corner of Boylston and Exeter Streets 
(1883) and finally, in 1906, to its magnificent quarters in Longwood. At 
the Bussey Institution and Arnold Arboretum several necessary structures 
have been provided. The fence around the College Yard, with its many 
massive gates, which already has cost a large sum, must not be forgotten; 
nor the Statue to John Harvard. 

Let us glance now at the finances. Nathaniel Silsbee, the treasurer in 
1869, states the funds on Aug. 31 of that year to be $2,257,989.80. Mr. 
Charles F. Adams, 2d, the present treasurer, shows the principal on July 
31, 1907, to have been $19,892,649.92. Neither of these sums includes, 
of course, the value of buildings and land which, at a low estimate, has 
more than sextupled. The buildings used by the University to-day are 
probably worth seven million dollars. The gifts for buildings alone since 
1868 exceed six millions. Gifts and bequests for all purposes during the 
past 12 years have averaged at least $1,480,000 a year. The income in 
1869 was $212,388.34; in 1907, $1,827,788.91, besides $165,791.18 
from gifts for immediate use. Two extraordinary gifts must be men- 
tioned. The first, begun in 1901, for the new Medical School land, 
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buildings, equipment and endowment, amounted to over $3,000,000. The 
second, begun in 1905, to increase the salaries of teachers, has reached 
the sum of about $2,300,000. 

In 1869, according to the Treasurer’s Report, at least ten professors 
received salaries of $3000 each; that was the highest sum, except in 
special cases, —like that of Prof. Louis Agassiz, or of Prof. Eustis 
of the Scientific School,—and the three Law professors, who received 
$3750 each. But then, as now, there were strange discrepancies: thus, 
Prof. J. R. Lowell was paid only $2000, and Prof. Benj. Peirce only $2400. 
The amounts paid at present do not appear in the Treasurer’s Report, as 
the system of making a special bargain with each teacher has prevailed 
for a long time; in theory, however, a professor’s maximum salary is 
$5000, and an assistant professor’s $3500. The salary of instructors 
and assistants, now as then, varies from $600 to $1500. In 1869, about 
$18,000 was paid out in scholarships, etc., to meritorious students ; last 
year the disbursement was about $75,000. 

The increase in books can best be shown by the following table : 


1869. 

Volumes. 
Gore Hall 121,000 
Scientific School . 3000 
Bussey Institution = 
Observatory 3000 
Botanic Garden 3000 
Law School 15,000 
Divinity School . 16,000 
Medical School 2000 


Dental School . _ 


1908. 


Volumes. 


496,200 
ae | 
4700 
12,500 
10,800 
109,000 
37,000 
14,200 
1300 


Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy 
Peabody Museum 
Arnold Arboretum 
Special Reference 
Libraries 


1869. 
Volumes. 


5000 





168,000 


1908. 
Volumes. 


44,500 
3700 
18,500 


51,400 





803,800 


In neither of these estimates is reckoned the collection of pamphlets 
and maps, which is now supposed to equal the number of bound volumes. 
At Gore Hall the system of reserved books and the new methods of cata- 
loguing and arrangement had not been introduced in 1869. John L. 
Sibley, ’25,—— the venerable Sibley, who cherished books as a miser 
cherishes money, not to use, but to accumulate and hoard, — was suc- 
ceeded as Librarian by Justin Winsor, ’53, in 1877, and he by William 


C. Lane, ’81, in 1897. 


It is difficult to show by figures the relative growth in instruction ; but 
some idea can be had from the fact that in 1868-9 the total instruction 
in the Academic Department was equivalent to 39 three-hour courses 
a week, while last year the courses offered by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences numbered more than 400. In 1869 there were 63 teachers in the 
University; this year’s catalogue gives 623 teachers and assistants of differ- 
ent grades. In other words, in 1869 the ratio was one teacher to every 


1 Now classified with Special Reference Libraries. 
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16.5 students, while now it is one to 6.41. This means that the Elective 
System, being more individual and special, requires a larger teaching force 
than the old system needed, when students were marched through a few 
courses in platoons. An analysis of the provenance of the present students 
would show that Harvard is resorted to from every section of the United 
States and Canada, also from all parts of the world, including Japan, 
China, and Australia. In like manner its teaching corps, both by birth and 
by education, is thoroughly cosmopolitan. 

Passing finally to the life of the students, the contrast is not less strik- 
ing. In 1869 rowing and baseball were the chief sports. We had an 
annual race with Yale, and that very summer a Harvard four rowed an 
Oxford four on the English Thames. Baseball had recently become the 
most popular game; the annual series with Yale was begun in 1868, and 
in the following two years Harvard’s nine, under the captaincy of “Archie” 
Bush, had no college peers and but few equals among professionals. ‘The 
Delta having been abandoned as a site for Memorial Hall, Jarvis Field 
was the baseball ground. Had any one then predicted that in twenty-five 
years the Harvard athletic organizations would take in annually more 
than $100,000 in gate receipts, he would have been deemed crazy. In 
those days there were no Hemenway Gymnasium (given by Augustus 
Hemenway, ’75, in 1878, enlarged in 1895); no Carey Athletic Build- 
ing (the gift of H. L. A. Carey in 1890); no Weld Boathouse (gift 
of George Weld, ’60); no Soldier’s Field (given by H. L. Higginson in 
1890); no Stadium (begun in 1903, by a gift of $100,000 from the 
Class of 1879, it has cost nearly $300,000 and is still unfinished). Foot- 
ball, introduced as a pleasant sport in the early 70s, has been developed 
into the most warlike of contests, and draws 40,000 spectators to the 
great games in the Stadium. Track athletics have long been specialized, 
and a dozen minor sports afford scope for the most varied athletic tastes 
and capacities. Rowing, after suffering many ups-and-downs, has come to 
be participated in by large numbers of oarsmen under the direction of the 
Newell and Weld clubs; and the ’Varsity since 1876 has sent out eight- 
oar crews. 

The undergraduate has but imitated the world outside during the past 
40 years in taking to journalism. When President Eliot was elected 
only the Advocate (founded in 1866) existed; then came another fort- 
nightly, in 1873, the Magenta, whose name was changed to Crimson. In 
1876 the Lampoon burst in, smiling, upon a surprised and amused com- 
munity. The Echo, the first daily, appeared in 1878, and after various 
fortunes it merged with the Crimson and a rival daily, the Herald. The 
Monthly since 1886 has preserved the more definitely literary and crit- 
ical output of the students. Debating, in the College and with other col- 
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leges, has been highly developed. College theatricals, originally informal 
and amateur, now aim at professional standards. The plays, as well as the 
music of the operettas, are written by undergraduates. The D. U. revives 
every year an Elizabethan drama, and there are performances in French, 
German, and Spanish by students interested in those languages. Nor 
should the University presentation of the Oedipus T'yrannus in 1881, of 
the Phormio in 1894, and of the Agamemnon in 1907 be forgotten. 

In 1869 the custom of dancing on the green at Class Day was just 
disappearing, but the Corporation had not yet officially taken cognizance 
of Commencement punches, which were forbidden in 1894. In winter 
there was a vacation of four weeks; in summer one of ten weeks; but, 
says the ’69 Catalogue, “ Meritorious students, whose circumstances re- 
quire it, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be absent for a limited 
time, not exceéding thirteen weeks, including the Winter Vacation, for 
the purpose of keeping school.” Of College societies, the Hasty Pudding 
was then, as now, the leader. The O. K. and Pi Eta had been organized 
a few years before; the Institute of 1770 was undergoing one of its peri- 
odic attempts to be really literary; the “ Dickey ” had been revived in 
1866, and was to perpetuate hazing long after the general sentiment of 
the College condemned that half-barbarous, half-idiotie relic of the past; 
the A. D. had not yet wholly risen from the ashes of the old Alpha Delta 
Phi; the Med. Fac. pursued its mysterious existence ; and the Porcellian 
enjoyed the notoriety of being the only college club which had a house 
of its own. The day of the “oan” with motor-car, polo ponies, dachs- 
hund, and five thousand a year had not then come; but then, as now, the 
College bell was rung by Mr. Jones, who recently, after a service of fifty 
years, has consented to be assisted. 

The increase in small clubs with buildings, some of which are elabo- 
rately fitted out, has gone on rapidly. The A. D. Club has now the most 
expensive quarters in Cambridge ; the Hasty Pudding, the Alpha Delta 
Phi, Delta Upsilon, Zeta Psi, Signet, Delta Phi, Calumet, Institute, Owl, 
and half a dozen more have houses, many of which are luxuriously fitted 
out. The Harvard Union, projected by W. R. Thayer in 1895, and made 
possible in 1899 by an offer of $150,000 from Major H. L. Higginson, 
was dedicated in 1901 and has a membership of about 4500, including 
nearly 1000 life members and some 2000 student members. While the 
actual number of rich students has increased in the College, the number 
of those who have moderate or very small means has grown in much 
larger proportions. Those who now “work their way through,” together 
with those who support themselves in part, would exceed the total en- 
rolment of many of the smaller colleges, so that Harvard may properly 
be described as the poor man’s college. The great amount of time which 
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many students devote to “social” and “civic” service measures the ad- 
vance of “‘ humanitarian ”’ ideals in the present generation of Harvard’s 
youth. They take further a keen and intelligent interest in politics. 

In these contrasts, some of which are of vital importance while others 
are superficial, we can measure partially the advance which Harvard 
has made since 1869. In no other period of equal length has she seen 
so many internal changes, nor exercised so revolutionary an influence on 
American education. It is President Eliot’s distinction so to have identi- 
fied Harvard with himself that this period will always be known by his 
name. Many able and loyal men have worked with him during these 
critical years, and we all know that to them great credit is due; but we 
know also that without President Eliot Harvard would be to-day, despite 
their ability and their zeal, a very different institution from what she is. 
Head and hands are needed in all work; but mankind long since, by 
obedience to a sane instinct, have assigned pre-eminence to the head. 


William R. Thayer, ’81. 





THE UNIVERSITY: THE WINTER QUARTER. 


THE past three months have probably witnessed a larger number of 

important changes in the staff of Harvard University than any similar 
period in its history. The death of Professor Norton on Oct. gpanges 
21 was followed on Nov. 25 by those of Dean J. H.Wright, Fume sity 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and of George Faculties. 
A. Bartlett, late Associate Professor of German, and Regent, and on 
Dee. 9 by that of Wolcott Gibbs, Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the 
Application of Science to the Useful Arts, Hmeritus. The resignation of 
President Eliot on Nov. 4 was followed by those of Professors C. H. Toy, 
J. W. White, and C. H. Moore, to take effect Sept. 1, 1909. Prof. A. 
Lawrence Lowell was elected President by the Corporation Jan. 13, and 
confirmed by the Overseers a week later. Prof. C. H. Haskins was ap- 
pointed Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at the same 
time, and two most important appointments to Professorships of Civil 
and Electrical Engineering in the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
George F. Swain and Harry E. Clifford, were made in December and 
ratified Jan. 20. Harvard’s grief at the losses she has sustained will be 
lessened by the sure prospect of worthy successors to the vacant places. 


Of all the changes that have taken place, that of paramount import- 
ance, is of course the change in the Presidency. To add another to the 
long list of eulogies and appreciations of President Eliot which have 
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poured in from all parts of the country would be an act of supererogation. 
The universality of these tributes is their most stirring feature. From 

setien FOE and old, rich and poor, from his friends, associates, and 

Eliot and his followers at Harvard, from other universities in Europe and 

— America, from business and professional men, statesmen and 
philanthropists, they have come; and those who have been foremost in 
opposing some of his plans and policies have been as conspicuous in bear- 
ing testimony to his greatness as those who from the first have agreed 
with him. And it has been a pure delight to hear him, when speaking to 
gatherings of Harvard men, express his unaffected joy in the experiences of 
the past three months. Eminently characteristic, too, has been his magni- 
ficent optimism in regard to the future of the University and the selection 
of his successor. That optimism has been splendidly justified by the event. 

The Corporation went about their task in a manner which has com- 
manded the highest admiration. Without undue haste, or undue delibera- 
tion, they canvassed the whole field, spending at least six weeks in making 
sure that every possible candidate had come before them before proceed- 
ing to the final choice. And the selection of Mr. Lowell has been wel- 
comed with a cordiality which indicates the warmth of public approval. 
Of his rare combination of unusual qualifications for his high office others 
have spoken at length; suffice it to add that when to large experience in 
teaching, unrivaled knowledge of scholars the world over, and thorough 
acquaintance with educational methods, one conjoins notable success in 
the administration of property, an international reputation as an author, 
and the prestige of a name intimately associated with the noblest Ameri- 
ean ideals, it would be difficult to ask for more. If his age is such as to 
preclude a term of office as long as that of his great predecessor, it brings 
with it the countervailing advantage of experience ; moreover “ young for 
his age” is a characteristic almost as eminently possessed by Mr. Lowell 
as by President Eliot. Lastly, let no graduate or friend of Harvard fear 
that Mr. Lowell’s New England birth or training brings with it any 
danger of narrowness, or of Harvard’s getting out of touch, under his 
guidance, with the affairs of the rest of the country. It would have been 
difficult to find a more cosmopolitan or broad-minded man for the place. 
His correspondence in connection with the administration of the Lowell 
Lectures has brought him into the closest possible relation with all parts of 
America and of Europe; his books have carried his name to the West 
and beyond the seas; his sympathy and readiness to listen to the outside 
point of view are well known to those who have been privileged to come 
into contact with him. The Corporation and Overseers have chosen wisely, 
with the loyal support of friends and alumni the future of Harvard is in 
the best of safe-keeping. 
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In the deaths of Dean Wright of the Graduate School and of Profess- 

ors Gibbs and Bartlett, Harvard loses three of her oldest and most re- 
spected servants, whose loyalty to the University is the more 
remarkable when one remembers that none of them was an cnt Pe 
alumnus. Dean Wright was the only one of them to be cut {Ssor8 Gibbs 
off in the midst of active service. Born in Persia in 1852, 
a graduate and teacher at Dartmouth, he became Professor of Greek at 
Harvard in 1887, and Dean of the Graduate School in 1895. As a writer, 
editor, and scholar he attained distinction and success; but he will ever 
be remembered at Harvard chiefly because of the generosity and kindli- 
ness of his treatment of his students individually and collectively. Rarely 
has any officer of the University spent himself and his powers with so 
little stint and thought of self as Dean Wright; seldom has there been 
one so deeply beloved. He served Harvard as loyally as though he had 
been one of her own sons. “He accepted any increase of his large 
responsibility with such cheerfulness that it became a pleasure for others 
to do anything at his request ; and his requests were made with a pecul- 
iar graciousness ” : — he was “ amazs, amabilis, amatus,” in every walk 
of life. 

The death of Prof. Wolcott Gibbs deprives the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of the oldest name on its roll. He was one of the very few 
whose first appointment in the University antedates President Eliot’s 
term of office. A graduate of Columbia in 1841, he studied in Paris and 
Berlin, and was called to the Rumford Professorship at Harvard in 1863, 
during the Presidency of Mr. Hill. “ Until old age brought his work to 
an end he was the most commanding figure in American chemistry.” 
He was the editor of the American Journal of Science and Arts, and 
was honored for his distinguished work by many learned societies. He 
had not been in active service at the University since 1887. 

George Alonzo Bartlett came to Harvard in 1872 as Instructor in 
German, after an uncompleted college course at Bowdoin, and a thrilling 
experience in the Civil War. He taught here for 31 years, during the 
last 12 of which he acted as Regent, retiring from active work in 1903, 
so that he was not known to the present generation of undergraduates. 
But he was a familiar figure to those of earlier days, universally re- 
spected and esteemed, and deeply beloved by his intimate friends. He 
was one of the originators of the Germanic Museum, and in 1896, when he 
was chairman of the German Department, he issued with two of his as- 
sociates the first public statement of the need, and of the proposed char- 
acter and scope, of such an institution. “From that day until his death, 
Mr. Bartlett took an active interest in the Museum, aiding it with active 
work, as well as his advice, suggestions, and sympathy.” 
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The losses suffered by the University through the resignation of its 
professors are fully as serious as those suffered through death ; and again 
it is significant of President Eliot’s care and ability in seek- 
Peabenter ing out and attracting scholars from outside that neither Prof. 
ha Toy, Prof. J. W. White, nor Prof. Charles H. Moore is an 
alumnus of Harvard. All of them received their first ap- 
pointments here during the early years of Mr. Eliot’s presidency ; each 
has been a central factor in building up the department to which he was 
ealled. Especially noteworthy was the career of Prof. Toy before his 
advent here. A graduate of the University of Virginia in 1856, he fought 
bravely in the Confederate armies in the Civil War, was captured at 
Gettysburg, and endured a rigorous imprisonment before being finally ex- 
changed. During the next 15 years he was a teacher of Natural Philo- 
sophy, of Greek, and of Old Testament Interpretation in four different 
educational institutions in the South, besides spending two years in the 
study of Oriental languages in the University of Berlin. For 1879-80 he 
was literary editor of the Independent. In 1880 he came to Harvard as 
Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature and Hancock Professor of He- 
brew and other Oriental Languages. His advent marked the creation of 
the Department of Semitic Languages and History which has expanded 
until it is now possible to specialize here in all the leading branches of this 
field of learning. He is a most prolifie author and editor, a wise counselor 
and friend of advanced students. The regret of his colleagues at his resig- 
nation is tempered by the thought that his withdrawal will give him more 
time for the completion of the literary tasks which he has so much at 
heart. 

Prof. J. W. White graduated at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1868 
and came to Harvard as tutor in Greek in 1874. In 1877 he became 
assistant professor and in 1884 professor of the same subject. “ From 
the first he joined with characteristic energy, initiative, and wisdom in 
the work, so far as it devolved upon the Faculty, of transforming a pro- 
vincial college into a great university.” In teaching he will always be 
remembered as the first Greek scholar in this country to insist that stu- 
dents should acquire the power to read Greek at sight. As a scholar he 
is a recognized authority on the Greek drama, and has published sev- 
eral important monographs dealing with that subject. As a capable 
administrative officer, as the first president of the Harvard Co-operative 
Society, founded in 1882 by the late Frank Bolles, and as a member of 
the first Athletic Committee, appointed that same year, he attained pro- 
minence in the University. 

Prof. Charles H. Moore came to Harvard in 1871 as instructor in free- 
hand drawing and water-color, later becoming instructor and assistant 
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professor of design, and in 1896 Professor of Art. Nearly all the present 
members of the Division of Fine Arts were his pupils, and they gladly 
recognize the great debt which they owe to his guidance and his suggest- 
ive and illuminating exposition of fundamental principles. As younger 
colleague of Prof. Norton he was notably successful, supplementing 
the former’s inspiring and eloquent lectures on the History of the Fine 
Arts and their relation to life, with a more technical teaching of the ele- 
ments of drawing and painting, and of design. As Curator of the Fogg 
Art Museum the University owes him a debt of lasting gratitude, 
especially for his accumulation, classification, and rendering accessible of 
the magnificent collection of photographs of the works of the great mas- 
ters of painting, sculpture, and art —a collection which has had a notable 
effect in raising the standard of taste and appreciation of beauty among 
the undergraduates during the past ten years, and which, if utilized more 
frequently by the teachers in literature and history courses, might be 
made to do far more. Prof. Moore’s place as Director of the Museum will 
be taken by Mr. E. W. Forbes, ’95. Mr. Forbes’s prominent identification 
with the artistic interests of Boston and Cambridge during the past 10 
years, and his loyal zeal in the service of the University in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways, render his appointment to this important position especially 
welcome. 


The significance of Prof. Haskins’s appointment as Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences has been amply described in another 
art of this Magazine. Seldom has any appointment re- 
ee ser — Appointment of 
ceived such unanimous approval. During the second half of Prof. Haskins 
. : : : as Dean of the 
the current academic year he is to enjoy a well-merited rest Graduate 
. on . : School. 
in Europe from the very arduous duties of his professor- 
ship here. His return to his new office next autumn will mark the begin- 
ning of an epoch in the development of the Graduate School likely to be 
memorable in the annals of Harvard University. 


The month of January also witnessed the appointment of two new 
professors in the Graduate School of Applied Science, signalizing the 
approach of the first instalment of a million dollars from the great 
McKay bequest to the University for the development of its 


work in that department of learning. Professors Swain and pt neem 


Clifford come to Harvard from the Massachusetts Institute $yaim end 

of Technology, where they both graduated and have taught, 

the one since 1881, the other since 1886. They are recognized leaders in 
their respective fields of civil and electrical engineering. Both of them 
have rendered important public service besides their teaching, Prof. 


Swain particularly having been active in the construction of the subways 


| 
| 
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of Boston. “The organization of the School of Applied Science as a 
graduate school has already received the hearty approval of many emin- 
ent practising engineers and architects,” says one commenter, “ but it is 
of even greater significance when the foremost teachers in these subjects, 
the first choice of the Corporation, see in its ideals, its organization, and 
its proposed methods that which attracts them from established positions 
of great power and influence to cast in their lot with the new endeavor. 
This is especially significant when these gentlemen are so near the Uni- 
versity that they must have seen all the steps that have been taken and 
must have given thought to the general situation. One of them is leaving 
a position as head of a department to join a departmental democracy. 
To both the form of organization of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, a 
federation of departmental democracies, is no small attraction. It is the 
only form of organization under which strong men can be called to al- 
ready strong departments, and is one of the many evidences which are 
being noted this year of President Eliot’s far-sighted administration.” 


. , : : iat ee 

Revised rogis- The revised registration statistics of the University, as 

tration statis- given in the Catalogue for the current academic year, are 
as follows: 

Change 


1st 2d 3d 4th Spe- Total Total from 
year. year. year. year. cials. ‘’08-’09. 07-08. 07-08. 


Harvard College, 602 621 483 348 184 2238 2277 —39 
Lawrence Scientific School, 6 12 21 39 96 —dT 
Graduate School of Arts and 

Sciences, 403 400 3 
Graduate School of Applied 

Science, 70 63 7 
Graduate School of Business 

Administration, 24 34 58 58 
Total Arts and Sciences, 626 627 495 369 218 2808 2836 —28 


Change 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Grad- Spe- And- Total Total from 
year. year. year. year. uates. cials. over. 08-09. 07-08. ’07-’08. 


Divinity School, 6 2 9 8 5 4 34 31 3 
Law School, 242 207 170 65 684 716 —32 
Medical School, 57 97 71 5&2 40 11 328 345 —17 
Dental School, 19 21 24 64 68 —4 
Bussey Institute, 22 —22 








Total Professional Schools, 324 327 274 52 48 81 4 #491110 1182 —72 


Deduct for names inserted 


more than once, pa et a ee ee ee 
Total University, 950 954 769 421 48 299 4 3918 4012 —94 
Afternoon and Saturday 

Courses for teachers, 104 —104 
Summer Schools, 1332 1126 206 


Deduct for names inserted 

in Summer School and 

also in other schools, —335 —167 168 
Radcliffe College, 88 58 75 64 56 108 449 420 29 
Total University enrol- 
ment, 5364 5495 —131 
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It will be observed that the suppression of the Saturday and afternoon 
courses for teachers, and of the Bussey Institution, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of the Lawrence Scientific School owing to the rearrangement of the 
scientific programs, are jointly responsible for the loss of 183 students ; 
eliminate these items and there appears a gain of 52 in the University as 
a whole. Of course the enrolment of 58 in the new School of Business 
Administration comes in as an additional category, resulting from the 
creation of a new department, and is therefore to be set off against the 
losses caused by the suppression of old ones. The discouraging features of 
the situation are the failure of the other departments under the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences to show gains sufficient to offset the expected loss 
in the Lawrence Scientific School, and also the slight falling off in all but 
one of the Professional Schools. That the loss is so evenly distributed 
throughout the different departments of the University may afford some 
ground for consolatory reflection. It would certainly seem to indicate 
that no School or Department is lagging behind the rest. 





Three months ago the Harvard Library received the largest single gift 
of books that has ever come to it, from Mrs. Edward Brandegee of 
Brookline. The collection formed the private library of the gifts to the 
late Richard Ashurst Bowie, of Philadelphia, and consists U™Vérsity. 
of 11,887 volumes, including 433 incunabula not hitherto in the Harvard 
Library, about 3600 editions of the Greek and Latin classics not hitherto 
possessed by the College, many works of Medieval Literature and Folk- 
Lore, and a miscellaneous collection of historical and literary works in 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish. It is to be known as the Weld 
Memorial Collection, in memory of Mrs. Brandegee’s grandfather, Wil- 
liam Fletcher Weld, a benefactor of the College. — The Library has also 
received, by bequest of the late Prof. Norton, a very precious and inter- 
esting early portrait of Chaucer painted in oil on an oak panel. OF its 
origin and éarly history little is known, but it is certainly more than four 
centuries old, and bears a close resemblance to the only known authentic 
portrait of Chaucer, the miniature in Thomas Occleve’s “ De regimine 
principum.” At Prof. Norton’s request the picture is to be inscribed as 
a memorial to two lovers of Chaucer, Francis James Child and James 
Russell Lowell. — From an anonymous friend the University has 
recently received the sum of $150 a year for three years for a scholar- 
ship to be enjoyed by a properly qualified graduate of Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., who may desire to pursue his studies in one of 
the graduate departments of the University. It is to be known as the 
“ Huidekoper Scholarship,” in memory of Edgar Huidekoper and Frances 
Shippen Huidekoper, of Meadville, five of whose sons graduated at Har- 


” 
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vard College. — A gradual increase, in recent years, in the earnings of 
the investments of the University has enabled the President and Fellows 
to increase the stipends of many endowed fellowships and scholarships. 
The total increase made available throughout the University is $4055. 


A very considerable modification of the requirements for admission to 
the Freshman Class has already received the approval of the Faculty and 
was announced in the Gazette of Dec. 11. Instead of two 

Modification of : 
Admission separate statements, one for candidates for the degree of 
Requirements, 4B. and one for candidates for the degree of S.B., there 
is now one briefer statement for both kinds of candidates. “The prin- 
cipal new features of this statement are that candidates for the degree of 
A.B. are no longer required, though still advised, to take a certain num- 
ber of advanced studies, and that the list of studies for candidates for 
the degree of A.B. has been increased by the addition of studies now com- 
monly taught in public high schools, such as Botany, Drawing, and Civil 
Government. ‘ By thus reducing the number of specific requirements, 
though without changirg the amount or quality of work necessary for 
entrance, it is hoped that the requirements will be more flexible and 
more easily adapted to the work of applicants from public high schools. 
It is much to be desired that there shall be no unnecessary conflicts be- 
tween the work done in a good four-year high school course and the 
College requirements for admission. A boy who has completed a course 
in a good high school, and whose work throughout has been of a good 
quality, ought to find no more difficulty in passing from the high school 
to the College than he found in passing from the grammar school into 
the high school. That such boys do find difficulty at present cannot be 
denied, especially if their decision to enter College is formed late in 
their school course. College requirements contain so many prescriptions 
that a boy who finds only at the last moment that he can go to College 
may be deterred from making the attempt because his school course has 
been different from that prescribed by the College. The changes just 
made by the College are such as reduce the number of prescriptions, and 
therefore allow greater freedom in the work that precedes College. In 
the interest of further effort to improve the relations between public 
schools and the College, graduates, especially those whose homes are in 
towns and cities at a distance from Cambridge, can do a very real service 
by inquiring into the relations between the programs of work in their 
local high schools and the College requirements, and by informing the 
authorities at Cambridge of any prescriptions which tend to prevent 
boys of good quality from passing from the high school to Harvard.” 
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The University has certainly been very active of late in sending its 
officers all over the country and keeping close in touch with Harvard 
men in every part of the land. Mr. Wells and Assistant President 
Dean Castle were both absent on long trips in November, Eliot's trip. 
December, and January, the former visiting the Pacific coast and the 
latter getting as far as Honolulu; and Mr. J. D. Greene, Secretary to 
the Corporation, has been absent on a four or five weeks’ tour in the 
Middle West. On Feb. 6 President and Mrs. Eliot left for a two 
months’ journey through the Southwest and South, covering those parts 
of the country which they were unable to visit last year. Most of their 
time will be spent in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. That 
these missions will prove of enormous advantage to the University has 
been abundantly proved by past experience. There can be no surer way 
of strengthening and extending Harvard influence than to give her 
alumni throughout the land a chance, during the last months of his Pre- 
sidency, to see and hear the great leader who has done more than any 
other man to place the University where it is to-day. That Mr. Eliot is 
willing to enter, in his 75th year, upon such an arduous task as this trip 
must necessarily prove to be, bears testimony to the fulfilment of his 
promise that his mental and physical powers should remain unimpaired 
beyond the time of his resignation. 


The following table shows the membership of the Har- The Union and 


vard Union as it stood on Feb. 1, 1907, 1908, and 1909: Club of Boston. 

1907 1908 1909 

MEAS Rea laine vss dx aoa sane cee aliens 2123 2200 2059 

Pe MNAMERN Eg 50 5-u' Vicia aca ttle sein. yia vein oi seis aie 613 554 517 
Non-Resident. . . 411 346 
Graduate Life, .. ; 1075 1090 
SNE ONE ois 80a saree oidiae Va aplee awa sea 12 __ 80 84 
ZU ge cla Weare Baas TS eS 356 4320 4096 





This decrease is very unwelcome, and affords plain demonstration of 
the fact that the Union is still in a position in which the care and assist- 
ance of all its friends are indispensable to its success. The losses in the 
active membership are particularly distressing in view of the fact that 
a change was recently made in the constitution permitting members to 
charge their restaurant accounts, on giving satisfactory evidence to the 
Treasurer or Governing Board that such accounts will be promptly paid 
when the member receives notice of his indebtedness. This change was 
permitted because a majority of the members felt that the old system of 
paying cash for meals was playing havoc with the Restaurant; but so far, 
at least, there is no sign that the new system is increasing the resort to 
the club. The loss in the Associate and Non-Resident categories, though 
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expected, is far greater than it should be. It seems probable that the 
organization of the Harvard Club of Boston has had some effect in 
diminishing the number of graduate members ; if the Harvard Club estab- 
lishes itself in a regular clubhouse it seems scarcely possible that it should 
avoid doing so. No one can do otherwise than wish the Boston organiza- 
tion the best of success; its first three large gatherings, the dinners to 
the crew and nine, to the football team, and to President Eliot, have 
gloriously justified its existence, and there is prospect of many more 
equally notable occasions in the near future. But there is room for it and 
for the Harvard Union too, and graduates residing near Boston will find 
it well worth their while to retain membership in both. 


The football season of last autumn was gratifying from every point of 
view. Harvard sorely needed the stimulus of victory, and the delight of 
all her friends and alumni has been the keener because it 
Athletics and ; . 
the Student was won by a young team, which loved its work, and through 
_— coaching of unexceptionable methods, It helped the sport 
and the cause of friendly rivalry between Harvard and Yale. Within the 
University it has had the highly desirable effect of preventing discussion 
of athletics in the Faculty and therefore of leaving the Athletic Committee 
a welcome respite to carry through wise and moderate reforms. A slight 
reduction of the baseball schedule, effected chiefly by cutting off the early 
April games before the spring recess, has been already accomplished, and 
further changes may be expected in the future. And here it may be men- 
tioned that the Student Council continues its effective work in co-operat- 
ing with the authorities to maintain high standards and prevent abuses. 
A very gratifying feeling of mutual confidence and respect seems to char- 
acterize the relation of Faculty and undergraduates at present. 


The first annual convention and dinner of the New England Federation 
of Harvard Clubs was held in Providence on the afternoon and evening 
Miscellaneous Of Nov. 20. The members of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
and Personal. Y<Jand were the hosts. A large and enthusiastic gathering 
assembled, and President Eliot made the principal address. — At the last 
meeting of its executive council President Eliot was elected President of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. — Through the office of the Alumni 
Association (address, 50 State St., Boston), a Charles William Eliot Fund 
is being raised, to be presented to President Eliot in recognition of his 
achievements and his services to the University. All Harvard graduates 
and any others who have been connected with the University are invited 
to subscribe. The income of the fund will be paid to President and Mrs. 
Eliot during their lives, and it will be used afterwards according to 
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President Eliot’s wishes. — Mr. Edward Parritt, the well-known author 
and journalist, is to give a half-course during the second half-year on 
English history since 1783. — Prof. C. R. Lanman has been honored by 
election as Corresponding Member of the Institut de France (Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). — The subject and dates of M. Abel 
Le Frane’s Hyde lectures have been changed since the last issue of this 
Magazine. They will deal with “ La Littérature Frangaise de la Re- 
naissance,” and will be given in the first two weeks of April. — The ter- 
centenary of the birth of John Milton was celebrated at Harvard by the 
exhibition (Dee. 9-11) of a collection of original and other early editions 
of Milton’s writings in the Treasure Room of the College Library. — Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz, ’55, and Prof. Theobald Smith have been appointed 
delegates from Harvard University to the Darwin Celebration at Cam- 
bridge University, England, next June. — The award of academic dis- 
tinctions last December was signalized by a very notable address from 
President Hadley, of Yale, on ‘ The,Obligations of the Prize-Winner.”” — 
Among the more interesting and important of the public lectures de- 
livered at the University within the past three months were the eight 
Hibbert lectures on “ The Present Situation in Philosophy ” repeated by 
Prof. William James, m ’69, after having been first delivered at Oxford 
last May, and Signor Guglielmo Ferrero’s lecture on “ Nero” on Nov. 
27. — The resignation of Assistant Prof. W. F. Harris, of the Classical 
Department, who has taught Greek at Harvard since 1898, was accepted 
by the Corporation at its meeting of Jan. 25. Prof. Harris has withdrawn 
from active teaching in order to devote himself to literary work. 


R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATION RECORDS:! with patient foresight, with courage, and 
with success. 
Meeting of Oct. 26, 1908. 








Trained in Harvard College, faithful to 
The President and Fellows of Har-_ its traditions, inspired by its associations, 
he entered upon his duties with well-con- 
sidered and definite ideas for the develop- 
ment of the College. Uninfluenced by the 
prejudices and apprehensions of the hour, 
he has guided the College into the new 
ways which have led up to the real Univer- 
sity. 

Every existing department of the Uni- 
versity has been established or remodeled 
in accordance with his plans. In the Col- 
lege freedom of choice in study has re- 
placed an enforced uniformity. The Grad- 


vard College having accepted the Presi- 
dent’s resignation, his associates now 
place on the records of the Board the 
following minute: 

Charles William Eliot was elected Presi- 
dent on 12 March, 1869; to this election 
the Overseers consented on 19 May, 1869. 

For forty years he has administered the 
affairs of the University with wisdom, 


1 Extracts. 
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uate School of Arts and Sciences has been 
created, and has commended itself to stu- 
dents and scholars here and abroad. In 
the Divinity School the pursuit of truth 
has been freed from the trammels of sect. 
To the present improved methods of in- 
struction in medicine he has contributed 
more than any other person in America. 
Guided by the man of his choice, the Law 
School has become the accepted model for 
the teaching of the Common Law. The 
School of Business Administration has 
been established, and a foundation has 
been prepared for advanced instruction in 
applied science. 

He has secured the confidence of the 
public in himself and in the University. 
He has at all times maintained the pre- 
eminent value of the co-operation of the 
great teaching body of the College with its 
governing boards. Holding opinions which 
he was always prepared to defend, he has 
expected others to imitate his example. 

Firm, courteous, patient, wise, he has 
made the strenuous service of the College 
a satisfaction never to be forgotten by his 
associates on this Board. 


Meeting of Nov. 4, 1908. 


Information was received that mem- 
bers of the Pasteur Institute, in Paris, 
had sent to the Medical School as their 
gift a replica of the bronze bust of Pas- 
teur by Paul Dubois: — whereupon it 
was Voted that His Excellency, the 
French Ambassador, be requested to 
communicate to Dr. Roux and the mem- 
bers of the Pasteur Institute the hearty 
thanks of this Board for their generous 
gift, which will be a perpetual reminder 
in Harvard University of the immeasur- 
able debt which biological science owes 
to Pasteur, and of the friendly ties which 
unite all who serve that cause throughout 
the world. 

The resignation of George Rogers 
Mansfield as Instructor in Geology was 
received and accepted to take effect Feb. 
13, 1909. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry to serve 
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from Sept. 1, 1908: — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
William *Parker Cooke, D.M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Harold DeWitt 
Cross, D.M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted that the title of Eugene Hanes 
Smith, D.M.D., be changed from Pro- 
fessor of Orthodontia and Prosthetic 
Dentistry to Professor of Clinical Den- 
tistry and Orthodontia. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Medical School for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908, — and it 
was Voted to appoint them: Henry As- 
bury Christian, A.B., M.D., Dean; 
Charles Montraville Green, A.B., M.D., 
Francis Bishop Harrington, A.B., M.D., 
Frank Burr Mallory, A.M., M.D., John 
Lovett Morse, A.M., M.D., George 
Gray Sears, A.B., M.D., Walter Brad- 
ford Cannon, A.M.,M.D., John Warren, 
A.B., M.D., Elmer Ernest Southard, 
A.M., M.D. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint John Charles Phil- 
lips, Fellow for Research in Applied Bi- 
ology for one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Katzenellen- 
bogen, Fellow for Research in Logic for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium; Morley deWolfe 
Hemmeon, in History; Harold Birdsall 
Platt, in Economics. 
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Voted that the Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, D. D., be invited to give a commem- 
orative address in connection with the 
tercentenary of the birth of John Milton. 


Meeting of Nov. 9, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Harry Milton 
Levy for his gift of $5000 to establish the 
“Harry Milton Levy Loan Fund,” one 
half of the amount to be used in the Law 
School and one half in the College, the 
principal to be lent in amounts from $50 
to $150 in accordance with the following 
terms: “The borrower to give his note 
promising to repay the principal on or 
before three years after graduation, with 
interest at 4%, payable annually. The 
debt to die with the borrower, if he dies 
before the note matures, and the time of 
payment to be extended in case of mis- 
fortune to the borrower.” 

The Treasurer presented a letter from 
Mr. Edward D. Brandegee, dated Nov. 
9, 1908, presenting to Harvard College, 
on behalf of his wife, Mary Bryant 
Brandegee, a collection of books to be 
known as the Weld Memorial, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Brandegee’s grandfather, 
William Fletcher Weld, a benefactor of 
the College. It appeared that this collec- 
tion was the private library of the late 
Richard Ashurst Bowie of Philadelphia, 
and consisted of 11,887 volumes, includ- 
ing 433 incunabula not in the Harvard 
Library, about 3600 editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, not hitherto 
possessed by the College, many works of 
medieval literature and folk-lore, and 
a miscellaneous collection of historical 
and literary works in English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. The right of the 
giver to select books in the collection 
which were duplicates of books already 
in the College Library being reserved, 
the collection was to be given into the 
possession of the College and appropriate 
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book-plates furnished. It was thereupon 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Brandegee 
for her timely generosity whereby Har- 
vard College has been enabled to profit 
by a rare opportunity to enrich its collec- 
tions, and that her gift be gratefully ac- 
cepted on the terms stated. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson for his gift of $2000 towards 
the support of Chinese students at Har- 
vard University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Ellen F. 
Mason for her gift of $1500 towards the 
support of Chinese students at Harvard 
University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their first quarterly pay- 
ment of $625 for the year 1908-09, on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to 
the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. John C. 
Phillips for his gift of $500 to be used 
under the direction of Professor W. E. 
Castle, for certain experiments on the 
subject of Heredity, Evolution, and 
Variation. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. George W. 
Wickersham for his gift of $150 towards 
the expenses of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

“oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. Ames 
for his gift of $500 for repairs and im- 
provements on the buildings of the Har- 
vard Forestry School at Petersham, 
Mass. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
William Phillips, his fifth annual gift of 
the same amount for the purchase of 
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books on London, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$14.20 for present use at the Botanic 
Garden, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gurney Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Science, to serve from Sept. 1, 1908: 
— whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Charles Gross, Ph.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion tothe Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that the title of Walter Curtis 
Miner be changed from Assistant in 
Prosthetic Dentistry to Instructor in 
Orthodontia. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Robert Gorham Fuller, in Anthropology ; 
Lauren Carroll, in Economics. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908, Harvey Winchester Hardy, 
D.M.D., Instructor in Operative Dent- 
istry ; Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D., 
Assistant in Roentgenolocy; Eugene 
Barry Wyman, D.M.D., Demonstrator 
of Operative Dentistry; Leo Augustine 
Rogers, D.M.D., Instructor in Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Lincoln Frederick 
Schaub, Proctor for one year from Sept. 
1, 1908. 

Voted, on the nomination of the Fac- 
ulty of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, that Assist- 
ant Professor Roland B. Dixon be ap- 
pointed a member of the Faculty of the 
Peabody Museum. 


Meeting of Nov. 23, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Nov. 12, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. T. J. 
Bowlker for her gift of $1500 towards the 
support of Chinese students at Harvard 
University. 

Voted that the gift of $600, for the 
Fellowship of the Cercle Frangais de 
l'Université Harvard for 1908-09, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

Voted that the gift of $376.65 from 
Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, her final 
payment for expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the Bowie Library recently 
given by her to the College, as a me- 
morial to her grandfather, William 
Fletcher Weld, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. George O. 
May for his gift of $150 to be awarded 
as a prize in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Voted that the gift of $100, for the 
Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship 
for 1908-09, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
providing suitable lodging for the Ger- 
man Visiting Professor. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor John 
E. Wolff for his generous gift of miner- 
als, apparatus, etc., for the Mineralog- 
ical Museum, amounting in value to 
$2083.57. 

The Treasurer reported that a marble 
bust of George Cheyne Shattuck, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine from 1855 
to 1859, and of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic from 1859 to 1874, had been 
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presented to the Medical School by his 
family, and had been placed in the 
Museum :— whereupon it was Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Dr. Shattuck’s family for this 
welcome memorial. 

The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 

Boston, November 19, 1908. 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen, — The first codicil to the 
will of the late Mrs. Hartman Kuhn 
(Grace M. Kuhn), of which Mr. Hamilton 
W. Cary and myself are executors, con- 
tains the following legacy : 

“T give the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of $175,000 to 
endow a Department of Biological Chem- 
istry so much of the income as is deemed 
best to be applied by the said Presidentand 
Fellows to the salary of a Professor to be 
known, in memory of my son, as the Ham- 
ilton Kuhn Professor of Biological Chem- 
istry ; the remaining portion in each year 
to be used for the general expenses of the 
department. I authorize and advise the 
said President and Fellows to add five per 
cent of the income to the capital every 
year, but I do not positively direct it. L 
further authorize the investment of this 
money with the general funds of the Col- 
lege to share in the income thereof.” 

Will you kindly inform me whether you 
will accept this gift upon the terms of 
the will which I have above quoted. 

Yours very truly, 


Joun C. Gray, R. G. 
Whereupon it was Voted that the fore- 
going legacy of $175,000 under the will 
of the late Mrs. Hartman Kuhn (Grace 
M. Kuhn) be gratefully accepted in 
accordance with the terms of the be- 
quest. 

The Secretary presented a communi- 
cation from the Harvard Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting resolutions 
passed by the Club upon the death of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 

The resignation of John William 
Hotson as Austin Teaching Fellow in 





Botany was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to change the title of Marshall 
Henry Bailey from Medical Visitor to 
Medical Adviser. 

Voted to appoint Richard Ashley Rice, 
Assistant in English for the second half 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Guy Burdick Stevens, in Economics; 
Henry Clay McComas, Jr.,in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint A. Crawford Greene, 
Proctor for the year 1908-09. 

Voted to appoint the following Exami- 
nation Proctors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1908: H. E. Bigelow, F. S. Breed, 
H. C. Chapin, W. A. Colwell, E. D. 
Congdon, M. T. Copeland, W. R. P. 
Davey, A. S. Dewing, B. E. Estes, R. L. 
Hawkins, E. N. Hutchins, T. H. Jack, 
R. M. Johnson, H. M. Kallen, F. W. C. 
Lieder, M. McLeod, J. W. Mavor, H. E. 
Merwin, E. T. Miller, J. R. H. Moore, 
R. W. Pettengill, H. U. Ransom, M. T. 
Rogers, H. A. Seipt, S. B. Serviss, H. J. 
Spinden, M. C. Stewart, W. D. Tait, 
A. P. Usher, J. E. Zanetti. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Spencer 
Jackson, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Botany for one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 


Meeting of Dec. 3, 1908. 


The President reported the death of 
John Henry Wright, Professor of Greek 
and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, which occurred Nov. 25, 
1908, in the 57th year of his age. 

The resignation of Charles Herbert 
Moore, A.M., Professor of Art, and 
Director of the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum, was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Edward 
Tyzzer, A.M., M.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Pathology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1908. 
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Voted to appoint William Morris 
Davis, Charles Gross, Morris Hicky 
Morgan, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, and George 
Foot Moore members of the Council of 
the Library for three years from Jan. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint Edward Waldo 
Forbes, A.B., Director of the William 
Hayes Fogg Art Museum from Sept. 1, 
1909. 


Meeting of Dec. 14, 1908. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Francis 
Skinner for his gift of $2000, the first 
payment on account of his additional 
offer of $5000 for the purchase of books 
for the library of the Arnold Arboretum 
as a memorial to his father, Francis 
Skinner, of the Class of 1862. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$5337.50 from the executors of the will 
of Robert Henry Harlow, being his be- 
quest of $5000 to Harvard College, with 
interest at six per cent to Dec. 1, 1908, 
in accordance with the following Article 
in his will: “9. ‘T’o Harvard University, 
five thousand dollars ($5,000) for assist- 
ing poor young men of excellent moral 
character in the academic department.” 

The following letter was presented: 


Boston, December 7, 1908. 
Charles Francis Adams, 2nd, Esq., 
Treasurer Harvard College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—As Treasurer of a fund which 
has been raised as a memorial to the late 
James Mills Peirce, I wish to offer you on 
behalf of the subscribers to this fund and 
on behalf of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, the sum of $4000 which is to be 
used to found a scholarship to be called 
the ‘‘ James Mills Peirce Scholarship,’’ the 
income from the fund to be awarded only 
to a student in the graduate class of Arts 
and Sciences of Harvard University on the 
recommendation of the Department of 
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Mathematics. Please find enclosed a check 
for $4000. 
Very truly yours, 
Puiuip STOCKTON, 
Treasurer James Mills Peirce Fund. 


Whereupon it was Voted that this gen- 
erous gift be gratefully accepted on the 
terms stated in the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.37, received Dec. 11, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his additional gift of 
$250 to be credited to the account of 
Scholarship Money Returned in the 
Law School. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Walter W. Naumburg, for the purchase 
of books on Shakespeare, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $55, from Mr. 
Henry W. Haynes, to the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, for the general purposes of 
the library, including binding current 
serials, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mr. 
Horace B. Stanton, his third annual 
gift of this amount for the purchase of 
books for the Moliére Collection for the 
College Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the third annual gift of this amount for 
the purchase of linguistic materials and 
general ethnological works from the 
Oceanic area for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted in accordance 
with the terms of the letter of gift dated 
Dec. 5, 1906. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10, the sixth annual payment under 
the provisions of clause forty of the will 
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of Jerome Wheelock as amended by 
section seventeen of the modifications 
and amendments thereof. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25 
for the purchase of. John Harvard books 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
increasing the income of the Arnold 
Arboretum for the current year. 

The President reported that the Uni- 
versity Library had received, as the be- 
quest of the late Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, an ancient portrait of Chaucer, 
known as the Seddon or Fairfax-Murray 
portrait, and it was Voted that this be- 
quest be gratefully accepted and that, 
in accordance with Professor Norton’s 
desire, a tablet be affixed to the portrait 
giving its history and connecting it with 
the memory of Francis J. Child and 
James Russell Lowell. 

The President reported the death of 
Wolcott Gibbs, Rumford Professor and 
Lecturer on the Application of Science 
to the Useful Arts, Emeritus, which oc- 
curred on the 9th instant in the 87th 
year of his age. 

The resignation of John Williams 
White as Professor of Greek was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1909. 

The resignation of William Arnold 
Colwell as Instructor in German was 
received and accepted to take effect at 
the end of the first half of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph.D., Acting Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences: — whereupon ballot sbeing 
given in, it appeared that Charles Homer 
Haskins, Ph.D., was elected. Voted to 





communicate this election to the Board 
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of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Electrical Engineering to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1909: — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Harry Ellsworth Clifford was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Edward Parritt, 
Lecturer on English History for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908: George Henry Wright, 
D.M.D., Lecturer on Oral Hygiene; 
Robert Tucker Moffatt, D.M.D., In- 
structor in Porcelain Work. 


Meeting of Dec. 28, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional] gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the South End 
House Association for the gift of $200, 
the first instalment on account of the 
offer of $600 for the South End House 
Fellowship in Social Education for the 
year 1908-09. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$2500 from the estate of Francis Porter 
Fisher, the balance of his bequest of 
$5000 to endow the George Fisher and 
Elizabeth Huntington Fisher Scholar- 
ship. 

The Secretary presented the following 
letter: 

December 24, 1908. 

Gentlemen, — It gives me much pleasure 
to offer you on behalf of an anonymous 
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friend of the University the sum of $150 
a year for three years to establish in Har- 
vard University a scholarship to be en- 
joyed by a properly qualified graduate of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, who may desire to pursue his studies 
in one of the graduate departments of the 
University. The incumbent of the schol- 
arship is to be chosen in the usual manner 
after conference with the proper author- 
ities at Allegheny College. This scholar- 
ship may be held in two or three successive 
years by the same student if there be no 
other candidates. It is the desire of the 
donor that announcement of this scholar- 
ship should be sent to each male student 
in Allegheny College, if such a proceeding 
be agreeable to the authorities of that in- 
stitution. This scholarship is to be known 
as the Huidekoper Scholarship in memory 
of Edgar Huidekoper and Frances Shippen 
Huidekoper of Meadville, five of whose 
sons were graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege. The money to support this scholar- 
ship will be paid annually tothe Corpora- 
tion at any time they may designate. It 
is perhaps not uninteresting to notice that 
Harvard University and Allegheny Col- 
lege have been associated in the past, for 
the first President of the Pennsylvania 
College was a Harvard man, Rev. Timothy 
Alden, 1794, whose great-grandsons, Rich- 
ard Derby, ’03, Roger A. Derby, ’05, and 
J. L. Derby, ’08, are all graduates of Har- 
vard. 

Hoping that the terms of this scholar- 
ship will be agreeable to you, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
EK. H. WEtts. 

To the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the gen- 
erous offer conveyed in the foregoing 
letter be gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Crawford Howell 
Toy as Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
and Other Oriental Languages was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Civil Engineering to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1909: — whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that George 
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Fillmore Swain was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Ewald Eiserhardt, In- 
structor in German for the second half 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Walter Almerian 
Hildreth, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
German for the second half of the current 
academic year. 


Meeting of Jan. 11, 1909. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John C. 
Phillips for his generous gift of $5000 to 
be used by the Shattuck Professor of 

-athological Anatomy, under the advice 
of a committee composed of the Shat- 
tuck Professor, the Associate Professor 
of Pathology, and the donor, for work 
in the department of Pathology. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Henry L. Shattuck, for the general ex- 
penses of undergraduate instruction in 
Harvard College, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Edwin Stanton Mullins, for the purchase 
of books on folk-lore, be gratefully ac- 
cepted, 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John B. 
Thayer for his gift of $50 to be used for 
the purchase of books for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Voted to appoint Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz and Professor Theobald Smith 
delegates from Harvard University to 
the Darwin Celebration at Cambridge 
University, England, in June, 1909. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
Herbert Langford Warren for leave of 
absence for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1909-10 in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
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Assistant Professor Roger B. Merriman 
for the second half of the academic year 
1909-10. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Murray A. Potter for 
the academic year 1909-10. 

Voted, on recommendation of the de- 
partment of Geology and Geography, to 
establish a laboratory fee of $5 for the 
half course in Geology 9 the second half 
year. 

The resignation of Arthur Stanley 
Pease as Instructor in Greek and Latin 
was received and accepted to take effect 
at the end of the first half of the academic 
year 1908-09. 

The resignation of Richard Dexter as 
Assistant in Clinical Medicine was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Dec. 1, 1908. 

The resignationsof W. A. Colwelland 
H. C. Chapin as members of the Board 
of Examination Proctors were received 
and accepted. 

Voted to establish the Hamilton Kuhn 
Professorship of Biological Chemistry. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1909: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Lionel Simeon Marks, S.B., M.M.E., 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Hector James 
Hughes, A.B., S.B., Director of the 
Engineering Camp from Jan. 11, 1909. 

Voted to appoint James Willson 
Brooks, Honorary Keeper of the Harvard 
Forest. 

Voted to appoint Gerald Blake, M.D., 
Assistant in Clinical Medicine from 
Dec. 1, 1908, for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 
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Voted to appoint Charles Value 
Chapin, Lecturer on Hygiene for the 
second half of the current academic year. 


Meeting of Jan. 13, 1909. 

Voted that the President be requested 
to ask the Board of Overseers at their 
meeting of January 13, 1909, that the 
President and Fellows may have the 
consent of the Overseers to proceed to 
the election of a President in his place 
from May 19th, 1909. 

The consent of the Board of Overseers 
having been obtained, — Voted to pro- 
ceed to the election of a President in the 
place of Charles William Eliot: where- 
upon a ballot being had, it appeared 
that ABBorr LAwRENCE LOWELL was 
chosen, to serve from May 19, 1909. 
Voted to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 25, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. 
Ames for his gift of $1000 to the Sur- 
gical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanksof the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary Lee 
Ware for her gift of $500 for present use 
at the Botanic Garden and Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Jan. 13, 1909, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 
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Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Frank Graham Thomson, for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
under the direction of Mr. Edgar H. 
Wells, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the first gift toward the return of aid re- 
ceived while a student in Harvard Col- 
lege, to be used to aid an undergraduate, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, “from a 
friend,” to be added to the current in- 
come of the Peabody Museum, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Maxime Bécher for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1909-10 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Roland B. Dixon for 
the second half of the academic year 
1909-10. 

The resignation of William Fenwick 
Harris as Assistant Professor of Greek 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Schuyler B Serviss, 
Instructor in Elementary Mechanics for 
the second half of the academic year 
1908-09. 

Voted to appoint Richard Everingham 
Scammon, A.M., Instructor in Histology 
and Embryology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint H. L. Gray and F. A. 
Laws, Proctors for the second half of the 
current academic year. 





OVERSEERS’ RECORDS.’ 


Stated Meeting of Dec. 9, 1908. 


The following 19 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 


1 Extracts. 
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urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Delano, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gaston, Grant, A. A. 
Lawrence, W. Lawrence, Loring, Pea- 
body, Rand, Storey, J. C. Warren, W. 
Warren, Weld, Williams. 

Mr. Winslow Warren, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
presented the list of Visiting Commit- 
tees for the year 1908, and the Board 
voted to accept and approve said list. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Stillman Infirmary, and the Report of 
the Committee on French, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions they were ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the special Committee appointed “‘to 
prepare and present appropriate resolu- 
tions expressing the appreciation of the 
Board of the long and valued services 
of the President to the University, and 
the deep regret with which the Board has 
received the announcement of his resig- 
nation of the office of President of the 
University,” as follows: 

“In accepting with reluctance and 
keen regret the resignation of President 
Charles W. Eliot the Overseers of Har- 
vard College make this record of admi- 
ration and esteem. 

“Called to the presidency in early 
manhood, he has administered the af- 
fairs of this University for forty years 
with eminent skill and fidelity. Its vast 
development during his term of service 
has been mainly due to his rare wisdom, 
his strong convictions, his enterprise, and 
his zeal. Prompt to initiate reforms and 
fearless yet prudent in pressing them, he 
has by his constructive energy trans- 
formed Harvard College into a great 
university, and at the same time has ex- 
erted an influence on the educational 
forces of the nation which has largely 
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shaped their policy, so that he stands 
to-day the leader in his age and genera- 
tion. 

“Nor does Harvard alone attest his 
greatness. His mental precision and 
unusual capacity for lucid and apt dis- 
crimination have enabled him to treat 
public questions with singular author- 
ity and with an unerring instinct for the 
aspirations and needs of society. He has 
touched no subject without illuminating 
it; he has stood firmly for collegiate and 
civic righteousness; and so sane have 
been his counsels, so masterly his power 
of statement, that he not only commands 
to-day the attention of America, but he 
is honored by scholars and_ thinkers 
throughout the world. He has set an ex- 
ample to all by the simplicity of his life 
and by his absolute devotion to duty and 
the public interest. He lays down the 
cares of office voluntarily at the ripe age 
of seventy-five while ‘his eye is not 
dimmed nor his natural force abated.’ 
Indeed his temperament has mellowed 
with time, and he has grown young with 
the passing years. 

“This Board, to every member of 
which association with him has been a 
privilege, congratulates him warmly on 
his long and distinguished service, and 
expresses the sincere hope that blessed 
with health he may enjoy for years to 
come the rest which he has richly earned 
and the honor freely accorded to him by 
a grateful community ;” and the Board, 
by a unanimous rising vote, accepted 
and adopted said report, and it was or- 
dered to be entered upon the records of 
the Board of Overseers. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 13, 1909. 
The following 26 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Delano, Endicott, L. A. Frothing- 
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ham, P. R. Frothingham, Gaston, Good- 
win, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, Huide- 
koper, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, 
Markham, Peabody, Rand, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, J. C. Warren, W. War- 
ren, Weld, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the Aca- 
demic Year of 1907-1908, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the 
recommendation of said Committee was 
accepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Statement of the finan- 
cial affairs of the University for the year 
ending July 31, 1908, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Treasurer’s 
Accounts, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of said Committee was accepted 
by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of Herbert Weir Symth, as Acting 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 
1908; of James Willson Brooks, as hon- 
orary keeper of the Harvard Forest; of 
Charles Homer Haskins, as Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
of Charles Gross, as Gurney Professor 
of History and Political Science; and to 
establishing the Hamilton Kuhn Profes- 
sorship of Biological Chemistry. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Winslow 
Warren, the Board voted, That the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions be 
authorized to make such changes in and 
additions to the several Committees ap- 
pointed to Visit the Departments of the 
University and the Courses of Instruc- 
tion as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same 
when made to this Board for their ap- 
proval. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, the 
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Board voted that the Secretary of the 
Board be instructed to prepare a new 
and revised edition of the Rules and By- 
laws of the Board, and cause the same 
to be printed, and a copy sent to each 
member. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of January 13, 1909, that the 
President be requested to ask the Board 
of Overseers at their meeting of January 
13, 1909, that the President and Fellows 
may have the consent of the Overseers to 
proceed to the election of a President in 
his place from May 19, 1909, and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University then 
presented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of January 13, 1909, the consent 
of the Overseers having been obtained, 
electing 


AsspoTt LAWRENCE LOWELL 


President in the place of Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, to serve from May 19, 1909, 
and said vote was laid over under the 
rules. 

The Board voted that the President of 
the Board be requested to call a special 
meeting of the Board, to be held at No. 
50 State Street, Boston, on Wednesday, 
Jan. 20, 1909, at 11 o'clock a. M., to act 
upon the vote of the President and 
Fellows electing Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
President of the University, to serve from 
May 19, 1909; and to transact any other 
business which may be brought before 
them which could be transacted at such 
meeting. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Meeting of Jan. 20, 1909. 


The following 23 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Endicott, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. 
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Frothingham, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, 
Higginson, A. A. Lawrence, W. Law- 
rence, Markham, Peabody, Rand, Shat- 
tuck, Storey, Storrow, J. C. Warren, W. 
Warren, Weld, Williams. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 14 and Dec. 28, 1908, and 
Jan. 11, 1909, electing Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering to serve from September 1, 1909; 
George Fillmore Swain, Professor of 
Civil Engineering to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1909; Lionel Simeon Marks, S. B., 
M.M.E. Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering to serve from September 1, 
1909, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to these votes. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of January 13, 1909, electing 


Assotr LawrENce LoweELt 
President in the place of Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, to serve from May 19, 1909, 
was taken from the table, and after de- 
bate thereon, and upon the motion of 
Bishop Lawrence, the Board proceeded 
to vote thereon by ballot; Whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
the Board had voted by twenty-three 
ballots in the affirmative to none in the 
negative to consent to said vote. 

Upon the motion of Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham, the Board voted that a Com- 
mittee of three members of the Board, 
consisting of the President of the Board 
and two others to be appointed by him, 
be appointed, who, with a similar Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the President 
and Fellows, if they shall see fit, shall 
personally notify Professor Lowell of his 
election as President of the University: 
and the President of the Board appointed 
as his associates upon this Committee 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham and Mr. Stor- 
row. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented and 
read the Report of the Committee on 
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Music, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions, it was accepted and ordered to 
be printed, and to be transmitted to the 
President and Fellows for such action as 
they shall see fit to take thereon. 





DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
BARTLETT. 


Professor George Alonzo Bartlett was 
found dead in his bed in his apartment 
in Ware Hall on the morning of Nov. 
25,1908. He had long been in ill-health, 
but his death, from heart disease, was 
sudden and peaceful. He was born in 
Vassalboro, Me., March 2, 1844, and 
was prepared at the Bangor High School 
for the Sophomore Class of Bowdoin 
College. In October, 1861, he enlisted 
in the First Regiment of Maine Cavalry, 
and served with the Army of the Poto- 
mac for three years and a half. After his 
discharge from the army circumstances 
compelled him to abandon his purpose 
of a collegiate education, and he went 
into his father’s business at Bangor. 
Four years later he returned to a life of 
study, and in 1869, on the advice of the 
late Prof. Bowen, he went to Germany, 
where he spent three years studying 
modern languages and history. In the 
autumn of 1872 he was appointed In- 
structor in German at Harvard College; 
in 1873, his title was changed to Tutor; 
in 1896 he was promoted to be Assistant 
Professor, and in 1891 to be Associate 
Professor and Regent. In 1903, he re- 
signed owing to ill health. During his 
stay in Germany he was a special cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening 
Post, and he subsequently wrote many 
reviews, editorials and editorial notes for 
the Literary World, and leading edito- 
rials on European politics for the Boston 
Advertiser in earlier days. For more than 
40 years he suffered from the effects of 
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his military service, in which his horse 
was shot under him and rolled over him, 
crushing him so terribly that his life was 
despaired of. He bore his suffering with 
such perfect patience and sweetness that 
very few even of his associates knew how 
constant, or how vital, it was. In the of- 
fice of Regent, which was revived for him 
to fill, he exercised a general supervision 
over the conduct and welfare of the stu- 
dents, and had charge of the proctors. 
He won in it the good will of the under- 
graduates by his eminent fairness and 
sympathy. From 1877 to 1903 he was 
proctor in Beck Hall. The last years of 
his life he roomed in Ware Hall. He was 
president of the Colonial Club, where he 
boarded from its opening 20 years ago 
until his death. He was one of the found- 
ers, and an efficient director, of the Ger- 
manic Museum Association. In early 
days he fostered the Deutscher Verein. 
He was fond of music and the theatre; 
sociable in spite of shyness which took the 
form of self-depreciation; helpful, high- 
minded and sincere; a man lovable and 
beloved. In 1893 he received an honor- 
ary A.M. degree from Harvard. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


THE GRADUATE 


It is my sad duty to record the death 
of Prof. John Henry Wright, Dean of 
the School since Nov. 29, 1895. No one 
person will ever know how many have 
been helped, or how greatly, through his 
warm friendship and wise counsel. A 
man of truer courtesy or kindlier heart 
never lived. 

Ut placidos mores, tranquillos sic cole 
Manes. 

The Administrative Board of the School, 

at its meeting of December 21, 1908, 

adopted the following minute: 
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John Henry Wright, for the past thir- 
teen years Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, died on the 25th of Nov- 
ember 1908. 

The policy of the School at the pres- 
ent time, and the principles in accordance 
with which it is likely to act for many 
years to come, must be ascribed in large 
measure to the influence of Dean Wright. 

In his relations with the students he 
was a wise and friendly counselor, catholic 
and unprejudiced, helpful, appreciative, 
and inexhaustibly patient. His advice was 
alike valued by them, whether it con- 
cerned the direction of their studies or the 
conduct of their lives. 

In the deliberations of this Board he 
showed these same qualities of mind and 
heart. He presided with quiet dignity, ex- 
pressing his own opinions frankly, but 
with caution, and always with that exqui- 
site courtesy which was his birthright. He 
guided debate without making any visible 
effort to control it. Thus he accomplished, 
and enabled the Board to accomplish, a 
prodigious amount of business without 
friction and with great economy of time 
and toil. There was no danger of misun- 
derstandings or cross-purposes so long as 
he was in the chair. 

It is impossible to close even this brief 
minute without adverting to what may 
seem to have no place in such a document, 
— the feeling of the members of the Board, 
as individuals, toward John Wright, the 
man. Let it stand recorded, then, that we 
have lost not only a scholar whom we re- 
spected, and a leader whom we followed 
gladly, but a friend whom we loved. 

Charles Homer Haskins, h ’08, was 
appointed Dean Wright’s successor at 
the Corporation meeting of Dec. 14; and 
the appointment was consented to by the 
Overseers on Jan. 13, 1909. Dean Has- 
kins will enter upon his duties with the 
beginning of the academic year 1909-10. 
Prof. H. W. Smyth, ’78, is Acting Dean 
for the current year. 

Dr. W. A. Colwell, p 02, Proctor of 
Conant Hall since its reservation as a 
Graduate dormitory in 1906, has ac- 
cepted the charge of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department at Wofford College, 
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Spartanburg, S. C. — The report upon 
the School for the year 1907-08 has been 
reprinted from the President’s Report. 
Any persons interested may obtain copies 
by writing to the Secretary. 

George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The demand for men trained in path- 
ology continues active. Between Nov. 6, 
1908, and Jan. 26, 1909, I personally re- 
ceived seven applications. Four of the 
positions offered were filled by assistants 
and graduate students working in the 
pathological laboratory at the Boston 
City Hospital.’ A fifth was taken by a 
former assistant who gives up a higher 
title in one place for more pathological 
material and a better chance for research 
work in another. 

The salaries offered vary considerably, 
the lowest being $800, the highest $3000 
ayear. One will receive $1000 and living, 
a second $1300 and is allowed to practise 
medicine, and a third $1800. This last 
salary was obtained by a graduate stu- 
dent who took his degree at Harvard 
only a year and a half ago and indicates 
what a bright, intelligent man may hope 
to get at the present time after a mod- 
erate amount of laboratory training. 
Fifteen years ago no one obtained or 
dreamed of such positions. The draw- 
back at present is that there is little or no 
chance for future development in most 
of them. It seems reasonable to assume, 
however, on the basis of past improve- 
ment in laboratory positions, that such a 
development in advanced laboratory 
positions and in salaries will occur. 

For many years the Pathological De- 
partment at the School has held weekly 
meetings which were attended by the 
members of the Department and of the 
pathological staffs in the different hospi- 
tals in the city, and also by men in other 
departments who were interested in the 
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work. At first the meetings were de- 
voted chiefly to reviews of current litera- 
ture on pathological subjects, but grad- 
ually, as the workers in pathology in- 
creased in number and better work was 
done in lines of investigation, it became 
more and more the custom to present and 
discuss this work. Demonstrations of 
interesting gross and histological speci- 
mens by the different men were also en- 
couraged. The meetings have served to 
get the men interested in pathology to- 
gether once a week and thus promote 
good fellowship, and have proved stimu- 
lating especially to the younger men in 
encouraging them to do good work and 
to present it for discussion and criticism 
before publication. Recently it has been 
decided to be advisable to follow the 
custom at Cambridge and announce the 
meetings in the Gazette as the Patholog- 
ical Colloquium open to other members 
of the University and to the medical 
profession. 

The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University has undertaken this year a 
new line of activity, the promulgation of 
the results of special investigations in the 
field of tumor investigation. The ob- 
ject is to interest the general medical 
practitioner in the work which is going 
on and make him acquainted with what 
has been accomplished. An interesting 
series of six lectures has been arranged to 
be delivered on successive Thursdays 
at 5 p. M. from Feb. 4 to March 11 in- 
clusive. Among the lecturers are Drs. 
W. T. Howard of Cleveland, Harvey 
Cushing of Baltimore, and S. B. Wolbach 
of Albany. 

The Department of Pathology has 
recently announced the establishment 
of a laboratory of serum diagnosis under 
the direction of Dr. F. P. Gay. The 
object of this new laboratory is to make 
available to the general practitioner cer- 
tain diagnoses which have been proved 
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to be of clinical or of forensic value. To 
men properly qualified, facilities are also 
offered for research in problems con- 
nected with the physiology and path- 
ology of blood serum and tissue fluids. 
Five tests are now available; of these the 
most important is the diagnosis of syph- 
ilis and the parasyphilitic affections 
from the blood or cerebro-spinal fluid, 
by means of the Wasserman and No- 
guchi methods. The scope in diagnosis 
will be amplified as fast as new methods 
of determined value justify. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bacterio- 
logists will occur for the second time in 
Boston, April 9 and 10. The sessions 
will be held in building “D” of the Har- 
vard Medical School. The president this 
year is Dr. H. C. Ernst. At Ann Arbor 
last spring there was a large attendance 
and the Association was delightfully 
entertained. It will be difficult for us 
here to equal the hospitality shown and 
to furnish a meeting as interesting and 
of as high a standard. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


In a Minute, printed in the Harvard 
University Gazette of Jan. 8, the Rad- 
cliffe Council has expressed to President 
Eliot its deep regret at his resignation, 
and its high appreciation of his services 
to the College. Prof. J. H. Wright was a 
valued and loyal friend of Radcliffe, for 
21 years a teacher who has rarely been 
excelled, and since 1895-96 an active and 
influential member of the Academic 
Board. At a meeting of the Associates 
of Radcliffe College on Feb. 17, Mrs. 
F. O. Barton, Mr. J. F. Perkins and 
Prof. J. H. Ropes were elected Associates 
for a term of three years dating from 
February, 1909, Miss Caroline L. Hum- 
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phrey was elected Associate without limit 
of term, and Miss Mabel E. Harris, ’97, 
who had been nominated by the Alum- 
nae, was elected Associate to fill the unex- 
pired term of Miss Humphrey, 1908-11. 

The new statement of the require- 
ments for admission to the Freshman 
Class of Harvard College, printed in the 
Harvard University Gazette on Dec. 11, 
1908, applies, with the exception of what 
concerns the degree of S.B., to Radcliffe 
College. According to this statement 
every candidate for admission is advised, 
though not required, to include in her 
list advanced studies counting at least 
four points, and the following studies 
are added to the list which may be of- 
fered for admission: Botany, Zodlogy 
Freehand Drawing, Projection Drawing, 
Civil Government, and Economics. 

In the second half-year three courses 
which were not announced at the begin- 
ning of the year are repeated at Radcliffe 
for the first time: Prof. F. N. Robinson 
gives his half-course in Historical English 
Grammar, Prof. Neilson, his half-course 
in Studies in the History of Allegory, 
and Mr. H. W. Holmes, his half-course 
in the Organization and Administration 
of Elementary Schools. 

Miss Rose Sherman, who has been ap 
pointed librarian of Radcliffe College to 
succeed Miss Caroline Farley, received 
the A.B. degree from Radcliffe in 1894, 
taught in private schools of Boston and 
Cambridge unti 1903, received the certi- 
ficate from the Simmons College School 
of Library Science in 1904, was assistant 
librarian in Simmons College in 1904-05, 
and since 1905 has been librarian of the 
Narragansett Library Association, Peace 
Dale, R. I. 

The Radcliffe College Library Com- 
mittee of the Alumnae has raised $19,- 
992.51 for the Equipment Fund for the 
library. After paying out $10,410.77 for 
immediate equipment expenses it has 





transferred to the treasurer of the College 
$9581.74 to be held in reserve for such 
additional equipment as may be needed 
in the future. The proceeds of the per- 
formances of Comus, given by the Eng- 
lish Club in May, 1908, amounting to 
$70, have been devoted to the purchase 
of books on Milton, especially all editions 
of Comus, and books on masques. Mrs. 
Harriet M. P. Laughlin has given already 
somewhat over $2000 toward a fund in 
memory of her mother, Harriet Minot 
Pitman, the interest to be used for the 
purchase of books in poetry and phil- 
osophy for the Radcliffe library. 

The class of 1896 has presented to the 
College as a memorial to Kathrina San- 
born Chamberlain, 1896, a silver pitcher 
which is an exact copy of the pitcher 
designed by Mrs. Henry Whitman and 
given by her to Harvard. The Council 
has voted to use the bequest of $10,000 
made by John Haven of Rye, N.Y., for 
two scholarships named in memory of 
his mother, Sarah Sherburne Langdon 
Haven. Mr. A. T. Lyman of Boston has 
given $5000 to be added to the Ella 
Lowell Lyman Memorial Scholarship, 
which was founded in 1897 by Mr. 
Lyman in memory of his wife. 

Though Radcliffe College has at its 
disposal 22 scholarships of $200 or up- 
wards, these scholarships have almost 
always been assigned to undergraduate 
or graduate students who have proved 
their ability by their record of work at the 
College. At the suggestion of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee on Distant Work of the 
Radcliffe Alumnae Association and the 
Radcliffe Union, two new scholarships 
are offered for the year 1909-10, available 
only for students entering Radcliffe next 
autumn. Of these the Radcliffe Club of 
New York offers one scholarship of $200, 
open for competition to any candidate 
taking the prescribed entrance examina- 
tions in New York in June, 1909. The 
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scholarship will be awarded to the com- 
petitor with the highest standing who in- 
tends to spend the following year at 
Radcliffe. But the Club reserves the 
right to withhold the scholarship if the 
average of marks is very low. The second 
new scholarship is also $200, and is open 
for competition to candidates for ad- 
mission to Radcliffe, who are not resi- 
dents of Massachusetts or of New York 
City and its vicinity. The scholarship 
will be awarded to one of the three ap- 
plicants who pass the highest entrance 
examinations in June, 1909. For both 
these scholarships candidates taking the 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board are equally eligible 
with those taking the Harvard College 
Entrance Examinations. This Com- 
mittee is likewise offering a fellowship 
of $350 for the year 1909-10 available 
for graduate study at Radcliffe. This 
fellowship is open to graduates of colleges 
of acknowledged standing, provided that 
they are not residents of Massachusetts, 
and have not previously been registered 
at Radcliffe. 

Three performances of The Amazons 
were given in December, the proceeds 
of which, $173.87, were added to the 
scholarship fund of the Emmanuel Club, 
which now amounts to $1390.67. Under 
the auspices of the Cambridge Latin 
School Club of Radcliffe three perform- 
ances were given in December of an 
operetta, The Rebels, the book of which 
was by Alice Hannon and Louise Han- 
non, 09, and the music by Gertrude E. 
Carpenter, ’09. The proceeds, some- 
thing over $300, are to be applied to the 
Cambridge Latin School Club scholar- 
ship fund, which, with this addition, 
now amounts to about $1900. This 
scholarship is to be awarded by prefer- 
ence to a Cambridge Latin School girl. 
It is hoped that $100 may be awarded 
in 1909-10. The full scholarship of $200, 
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however, will not be given until it can 
be furnished by the interest of the fund. 

In November former students of 
Radcliffe, who are living in San Fran- 
cisco and the vicinity, formed a Cali- 
fornia Radcliffe Club, of which the 
president is Julia George, ’89-93, and 
the secretary, Edith W. Maddux, ’90-93. 
The officers of the Radcliffe Club of 
Providence for 1909 are: Dr. Ellen A. 
Stone, '95, pres.; Amey L. Willson, ’06, 
sec.-treas. The officers of the Radcliffe 
Club of Washington are: Frances G. 
Davenport, "94, pres.; Mary C. Gannett, 
96-97, sec. 

The February number of the Maga- 
zine contains four articles comparing 
Radcliffe to the University of California, 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, and Wellesley re- 
speclively. These comparisons are writ- 
ten by students who came to Radcliffe 
as undergraduates from these other col- 
leges. A long story by Ethel Paine, ’11, 
entitled “Over the Hills and Far Away” 
is left unfinished, and the ending asked 
for from readers of the Magazine. An 
essay by Eleanor Clement on Window 
Gardens, several short sketches and 
poems, besides the regular college notes 
and editorials, complete the number. 


ALUMNAE. 


The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association was held on 
Dec. 26. There was a larger gathering of 
graduates than at any previous winter 
meeting. A concert was given by Helen 
J. Almy, Emily Hunt, Marion Hay, 
Ethel Dodd, Laura C. Littlefield, and 
Emma B. Noyes. Afterwards, in the 
living-room, refreshments were served, 
and at intervals carols were sung by the 
children of the Buckingham School, led 
by Katharine M. Thompson. 

On Jan. 16, the eighth annual Junch- 
eon of the Radcliffe Club of New York 
was held at Delmonico’s. The distin- 
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guished speakers, President Eliot, Dean 
Irwin, Pres. Briggs, and Mr. R. W. 
Gilder, attracted a larger number than 
have ever attended a luncheon of the 
Club. 52 members, including graduates 
and non-graduates, and 25 guests, were 
present. Pres. Eliot set forth reasons for 
satisfaction with the growth of the Col- 
lege, especially the large additions to the 
lands and buildings, and the presence of 
a varied student body composed of wo- 
men of ambition, intellect, and moral 
purpose. He congratulated Radcliffe 
College on the advantages derived from 
its share in the Harvard Faculty, teach- 
ers who had been selected with the ut- 
most care. In speaking of the younger 
teachers at Harvard and Radcliffe, he 
emphasized the fact that these young 
men are the ones of whom other univers- 
ities make professors, a statement which 
he verified by the fact that at the mid- 
year period three Harvard instructors are 
going to other institutions as professors 
or assistant professors. He added that in 
his opinion a man’s best time for teach- 
ing is, as a rule, between 25 and 45. He 
also advised the Alumnae very strongly 
to secure a large endowment to be used 
as a fund to ensure the security of in- 
struction by Harvard professors, and to 
increase their salaries at Radcliffe. Miss 
Irwin told of the recent gifts and be- 
quests to the College, and of the news 
of the College since Commencement, 
and she gave assurance that there was 
no lack of social life at Radcliffe, and 
that there was no need to stimulate it, 
since American young people created it 
wherever they might be. Mr. Gilder, 
after paying tribute to Pres. Eliot and 
Miss Irwin, made a speech on Poetry as 
a Means of Grace, and he made a hu- 
morous but earnest plea for poetry as a 
part of everyday life. Pres. Briggs began 
his speech by an account of his visit to 
several of the New York schools on the 
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previous day. Having described Prof. A. 
Lowell as the best man in the country 
for the position as President of Harvard 
University, he referred to the suggestion 
of one of the previous speakers that 
Radcliffe should make some experiments 
in education, and pronounced as un- 
promising and destructive to the sig- 
nificance of Radcliffe any attempt to 
depart from the Radcliffe tradition of 
Harvard teaching. 

Mary W. Dean, ’99, and Mabel 
Bowker, ’04, are teaching in the Latin 
High School, Somerville; Mabel Vinton, 
’02, in the Mount Ida School, Newton; 
Ethel A. Jacobs, 05, in the High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sara C. Murray, 
04, Ph.D. Univ. of Munich,’ 08, in the 
Manual Training School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sally F. Dawes, ’06, in the High 
School, Bristol, Conn.; Mabelle L. 
Moses, A.M. ’08, is executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


Marriages. 

1891-93. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott to 
Dr. Fordyce Coburn, at New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1908. 

1896. Edith Emerson Butler to Marvin 
Bemis Pool, at Roslyn, L. I., N. 
Y., Jan. 16, 1909. 

1898-99, ’02-03. Laura Florence Mary 
Walker to Rev. William James 
Dixon, at Toronto, Can., Dec 23, 


1908. 

1902. Alice Mary Newell to Rev. Lloyd 
Granville Davis, at Chelsea 
Dec. 25, 1908. 


1903. Mary Delia Adams to Samuel 
Foss Holmes, at Newtonville, 
Dec. 26, 1908. 

1904-05. Corinne Jackson to Arnold 
Burges Johnson, at Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 25, 1908. 

1907. Eleanor Wheeler to Everett How- 
ard Critchett, Oct. 5, 1908. 
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Deaths. 


1891. Ellen Chase Griswold, Dec. 13, 
1908. 

1895-96. Louise Hamlin Johnson, Oct. 
12, 1908. 

1900-02. Alice Mary Williston, Sept. 11, 
1908. 

1903. Caroline Strong, Dec. 18, 1908. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES, 1908. 


CHARLES HOMER HASKINS, A.M., 
was born at Meadville, Pa., Dec. 21, 
1870, the son of George W. and Rachel 
A. Haskins; graduated A.B. at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1887 and Ph.D. 
in 1890; pursued course of advanced 
study at Johns Hopkins, Paris, and 
Berlin; was instructor in history at 
Johns Hopkins, 1889-90; appointed in- 
structor in the University of Wisconsin 
in 1894, assistant professor, 1891, and 
professor in 1892. Resigned this position 
in 1902 to become professor of history at 
Harvard, where he was lecturer in 1899- 
1900. In January, 1909, was appointed 
Dean of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. Has contributed vari- 
ous studies to historical journals. Special 
lecturer at the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
Address, 15 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 


BENJAMIN JOHNSON LANG, A.M., 


was born in Salem, Dec. 28, 1837. His 
father, who was an organist and a piano- 
forte teacher, cultivated his son’s talent 
for music, which manifested itself very 
early. Asa lad he studied under Francis 
G. Hill and Gustav Salter, in Boston. 
In 1852, he was the regular organist at 
Dr. Neale’s Church in Somerset St. In 
1855 he went to Europe, studied compo- 
sition at Berlin, and was for some time 
under Liszt. On his return, he made in 
Boston his first public appearance as a 





pianist, 1858. Lang was now organist of 
the Old South Church. In May, 1862, 
he made his début as a conductor at the 
Music Hall, the piece being Mendels- 
sohn’s “First Walpurgis Night.” From 
1865 to 1882 he maintained his connection 
with the symphony concerts of the Har- 
vard Musical Association. In 1868 he 
became conductor of the Apollo Club, 
the leading male choral society in Boston, 
and in 1874 of the Cecilia Society (mixed 
chorus). In 1895 he assumed the con- 
ductorship of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of which he had been organist 
since 1859. From 1885 he has been or- 
ganist of King’s Chapel. His influence on 
the development of musical culture in 
Boston for 50 years has been greater than 
that of any other individual musician. 
Address, 6 Newbury St., Boston. 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS, D.S., 
was born in Mobile, Ala., Oct. 3, 1854. 
His father was Gen. Josiah Gorgas, who 
graduated at the Military Academy at 
West Point in 1841 and served in the 
United States Army up to the breaking 
out of the war between the States. He 
was then captain in the Ordnance Corps, 
from which he resigned in 1861; he 
joined the Confederacy and rose to be 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Ord- 
nance, dying in 1883. His mother, a 
daughter of Gov. Gayleof Alabama, isstill 
living at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The son 
was educated at Sewanee, Tenn., where 
he studied from 1869 to 1875, graduating 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He 
graduated in medicine at the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York 
City, in 1879, andserved at Bellevue Hos- 
pital as house surgeon till 1880, when he 
entered the United States Army. He 
served continuously in Florida and on the 
Western Frontier until the breaking out 
of the Spanish-American War in 1898. 
Went to Cuba with the Santiago expedi- 
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tion and served at Santiago until Decem- 
ber, 1898; was then transferred to Ha- 
vana, where he served as Health Officer 
until the fall of 1902. During his incum- 
bency at Havana the discovery was made 
by the Army Medical Board that the 
mosquito was the means of conveying 
yellow fever. As Health Officer he im- 
mediately made plans for putting this 
discovery into practical operation, and 
as a result, Havana was freed from yel- 
low fever. For this work he was pro- 
moted from the grade of Major to that 
of Colonel by Special Act of Congress in 
1903. In 1904 he was sent to Panama as 
Health Officer for the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and in 1907 was made a 
member of the Commission. He is still 
engaged in the health work on the 
Isthmus. Is a Member of the Society of 
the Alumni of Bellevue Hospital; is 
President of the American Medical As- 
sociation; a Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine; Associate Fellow 
of the Philadelphia College of Physicians; 
a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; a Member 
of the International Congress of Medi- 
cine; has the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and from Harvard; was given 
the Mary Kingsley medal by the Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine; is a 
member of the American Public Health 
Association; of the First Pan-American 
Scientific Congress ; Vice-President of the 
Association of the Military Surgeons of 
the United States; Colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, ete., ete. 
He married in 1885 Marie Cook Doughty 
of Cincinnati, O. 


WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, D.D, 
tLe son of William Wallace and Hannah 
Morrill Osgood Fenn, was born in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 12, 1862; graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1884 and at the Divinity 
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School in 1887. From 1887 to 1891 was 
minister of the Unity Church at Pitts- 
field; from 1891 to 1901 was minister of 
the First Unitarian Society at Chicago, 
Ill.; in 1901 was appointed Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in the 
Harvard Divinity School, and, in 1906, 
Dean of the School. 1892-1901, Shaw 
Lecturer on Biblical Literature at the 
Meadville, Pa., Theological School; 
Preacher at Harvard, 1896-98, 1902-05. 
Is one of the American editors, of the 
Hibbert Journal. Author: “Lessons on 
Luke,” 1890; “Lessons on the Acts of 
the Apostles,”’ 1894; “The Flowering of 
the Hebrew Religion,” 1894; ‘* Lessons 
on the Psalms,” 1900. Married at Berk- 
shire, Mass., May 28, 1891, Faith Hunt- 
ington Fisher, daughter of E. T. Fisher, 
’56, and granddaughter of Dr. W. H. 
Thayer, 41. Address, 25 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. 


WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT, D.D., 
born in Boston, March 13, 1840; 
son of Ezra Stiles Gannett, ’20, and 
Anna Linzee Tilden. A Chauncy Hall 
and Public Latin School boy, and grad- 
uate of Harvard in the Class of 1860. 
Taught a year in Newport. Entered the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1861, but 
left at the end of the first term to go into 
Freedmen’s Aid work at Port Royal, S. 
C., and stayed in that work till the end 
of the war. Then a year in Europe, and 
two years more in the Divinity School. 
Has been minister of Unitarian churches 
in Milwaukee, Wis., 1868-70; East 
Lexington, Mass., 1871-72; St. Paul, 
Minn., 1877-1883; Hinsdale, Ill., 1887- 
89; Rochester, N. Y., 1889-1908, where 
they now call him “Pastor Emeritus.” 
While in the West was one of the founders 
of Unity, and took active part in the 
struggle which helped to free Unitarian- 
ism from its last limitations of “creed,” 
that it might stand more effectively for 
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spirit and life in religion. Has written 
the “Life” of his father; some small 
books of sermons, — ‘‘A Year of Mira- 
cle,” “The Faith that Makes Faithful” 
(this with Jenkin Lloyd Jones), “Of 
Making Oneself Beautiful”; two little 
books of verse, “The Thought of God 
in Hymns and Poems” (these with 
Frederick L. Hosmer); Sunday School 
Manuals, “The Childhood of Jesus,” 
“The Flowering of Christianity,” “A 
Wicket-Gate to the Bible,” “Home 
Life”; and a few tracts. He married 
Mary Thorn Lewis, of Philadelphia. 
Address, 15 Sibley P]., Rochester, N. Y. 


HENRY NEWTON SHELDON, LL.D., 


was born at Waterville, Me., June 28, 
1843, the son of David Newton and 
Rachel Hobart Ripley Sheldon. Fitted 
for College at the Bath High School; 
passed part of Freshman year at Bow- 
doin College; then entered Harvard and 
graduated in 1863, was private tutor and 
grammar school teacher for a year. In 
1864 enlisted as 2d lieutenant in the 
55th Reg. Mass. Vols. Dec. 7, 1864, was 
promoted Ist lieutenant. His regiment 
was discharged in September, 1865. He 
entered the law office of J. G. Abbott, ’32, 
in Boston; was admitted to the bar in 
April, 1866, and practised law there un- 
til 1894, when he was appointed by Gov. 
Greenhalge a justice of the Mass. Supe- 
rior Court; in 1905 he was made a justice 
of the Mass. Supreme Court. In 1882 he 
published “The Law of Subrogation,” 
and in 1883 he edited an American edi- 
tion of “ Bateman on Auctions.” He mar- 
ried, Dec. 31, 1868, Clara P. Morse, of 
Hubbardston. Address, Court House, 
Boston. 


CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE, LL.D., 
was born at Fulton, Wis., May 29, 1857; 
the son of Henry and Mary (Goodrich) 
Van Hise; he graduated B.M.E. at the 
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University of Wisconsin, 1879, B.S. in 
1880, M.S. in 1882, Ph.D. in 1892 (he 
is LL.D. of Univ. of Chicago, 1903, of 
Yale, 1904, of Harvard, 1908). He mar- 
ried at Evansville, Wis., Dec. 22, 1881, 
Alice Bushnell Ring. He was instructor 
of metallurgy, 1879-83, asst. prof. of 
metallurgy, 1883-90, professor of ar- 
chean and applied geology, 1890-92, 
professor of geology, 1892-1903, and 
since 1903 president of the University 
of Wisconsin; was non-resident pro- 
fessor of structural geology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1892-1903; member 
of the geologic branch, U.S. G. S., 1883- 
1908; geologist in charge of the Division 
of Pre-Cambrian and Metamorphic 
geology, same, 1900-1908; consulting 
geologist of the Wisconsin Geological 
and Natural History Survey, 1897-1903; 
president of the board of commissioners, 
same, since 1905; president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, 1906; 
president of the National Association of 
State Universities, 1908. Is a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington Academy of Sciences, Scien- 
tific Society of Christiania, Royal Swedish 
Academy of Sciences, Geological Society 
of America (president, 1907), Wisconsin 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 
(president, 1893-6), A. A. A. S. (vice- 
president Section E, 1901), ete. Author, 
* Archean and Algonkian”’; ‘* Principles 
of North American Pre-Cambrian Geo- 
logy”; “Some Principles Controlling the 
Deposition of Ores”; “ A Treatise on 
Metamorphism ”; also many scientific 
and educational papers. Joint author: 
* Penokee Iron Bearing Series of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin”; “The Marquette 
Iron Bearing District of Michigan”; 
“The Menomonee Iron Bearing District 
of Michigan.” Address, Madison, Wis. 


AUGUSTUS EVERETT WILLSON, LL.D., 
born in Maysville, Ky., Oct. 13, 1846, son 
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of Hiram and Ann C. (Ennis) Willson. 
Married July 23, 1877, at Louisville, to 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel James A. and Diana Craighead 
(Walker) Ekin, of Elizabeth, Pa. Child: 
James Ekin, b. February 23, 1879; d. 
March 2, 1879. Graduated at Harvard 
in 1869. Admitted to the Louisville Bar, 
October, 1870. In 1874, partner of Gen. 
John M. Harlan, who has, since 1878, 
been associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Chief clerk in 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States; declined at first, but accepted 
in December, 1875, and resigned in 
August, 1876. Practised law in Louis- 
ville ever since. Republican nominee for 
State Senate in 1883; for Congress, Louis- 
ville District, in 1884, 1886, 1888, 1892. 
Refused in 1890 and 1894. Delegate to 
Republican National Conventions 1884, 
1888, 1896, 1904, 1908. Elected Repub- 
lican Governor of Kentucky for four 
years (nominated by acclamation) in 
1907; majority, 18,053 —a change of 
over 45,000 votes from the 1903 election. 
Total State campaign fund less than 
$25,000. No family or relative in the 
State. President Associated Harvard 
Clubs, 1905, at St. Louis. Address: Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 
LL.D. Transylvania University of Ky.; 
Harvard University, 1908. A.M. Har- 
vard, 1872 (in course). 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The election of Senior Class and Class 
Day officers was held early in December. 
The class had an unusually large number 
of representative men and the offices 
seem to be very well filled. The following 
list gives the names of the officers and 
members of the committees, with a short 
statement of their attainments in college 
life: 

First Marshal, Francis Hardon Burr, 
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of Chestnut Hill, football four years, 
captain in 1908, baseball team 1906, 
track team 1908, class president in 
Freshman year, Athletic Committee, 
Student Council. Second Marshal, Law- 
rence Kirby Lunt, of Colorado Springs, 
Col., crew for two years, class president 
in Sophomore year, vice-president of 
Union, Student Council. Third Marshal, 
Edward Putnam Currier, of Wellesley 
Hills, baseball team four years, captain 
in 1909, class secretary in Sophomore 
year, secretary of Union, Athletic Com- 
mittee for two years, Student Council. 
Secretary, Arthur Goodrich Cable, of 
Evanston, IIl., class president in Junior 
year, managing editor and president of 
Crimson, Student Council. Treasurer, 
John Mansfield Groton, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., class secretary in Junior year, 
graduate secretary of Phillips Brooks 
House Association, Crimson. Orator, 
Edward Tubbs Wentworth, of Batavia, 
N. Y., vice-president of class in Sopho- 
more year, class crew, lacrosse team, 
Boylston prize. Ivy Orator, Phineas 
McCray Henry, of Des Moines, Ia., man- 
aging editor and president of Crimson, 
Student Council. Odist, Harford Willing 
Hare Powel, of Newport, R. I., Lampoon 
and Advocate. Chorister, Philip Greeley 
Clapp, of Roxbury, leader of Pierian 
orchestra for two years, winner of Boott 
music prize in 1908. Poet, Robert Em- 
mons Rogers, of Cambridge, editor of 
the Monthly. 

Class Committee: Robert Middlemass 
Middlemass, of New Britain, Conn., 
vice-president of class in Junior year, 
Student Council; William McNear 
Rand, of Watertown, track team two 
years, captain in 1909, Student Council. 

Class Day Committee: Charles Joseph 
Nourse, of New York, N. Y., University 
and All-America football team in 1908, 
Freshman football team; John Wilson 
Cutler, of Brookline, football team 1908, 
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Freshman football team; William Green- 
ough Wendell, of Boston, Lampoon, 
Dramatic Club; Erastus Smith Allen, of 
Glendale, O., basketball team two years, 
captain 1908-9; Robert Vose White, of 
Hyde Park, football team 1908; John 
Webster Simons, of Springfield, four 
years on baseball team, class football in 
Freshman year; Orrin Grout Wood, of 
Brookline, class crew. Wendell is chair- 
man of the Class Day Committee. 

Photograph Committee : George Gund, 
of Seattle, Wash., business manager of 
Crimson; Paul Withington, of Honolulu, 
H. I., ’Varsity football team 1908, two 
years on swimming team, four-oared 
crew 1908; Frank Austin Harding, base- 
ball team 1908. Karl Springer Cate, of 
Roxbury, who received the fourth high- 
est number of votes, took the place of 
Harding, who left College soon after the 
election. Cate is manager of the Uni- 
versity hockey team. Gund was chosen 
chairman of the Photograph Commit- 
tee. 

Annual elections in the other classes 
resulted in the choice of the following 
officers : 

1910. Pres., Sullivan Amory Sargent, 
Jr., of Brookline; vice-pres., Philip 
Wyman, of Fitchburg; sec.-treas., George 
Peabody Gardner, Jr., of Boston. 

1911. Pres., Herbert Jacques, Jr., of 
Chestnut Hill; vice-pres., Charles Hann, 
Jr., of Brookline; sec.-treas., Paul 
Schuster Twitchell, of Dorchester. 

1912. Pres., Gordon Henry Balch, of 
Laramie, Wyo.; vice-pres., Randall Clif- 
ford, of New Bedford; sec.-treas., Henry 
Curtis Dewey, of Memphis, Tenn. 

The most important social event of 
Harvard’s year. aside from the Class Day 
festivities at the end, was the annual 
Junior Class Dance in the Union on 
Feb. 18. There was a good attendance, 
both of members of the class and of the 
invited guests from other classes, and the 
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dance proved fully as successful as those 
of preceding years. The committee from 
1910 which managed the affair was made 
up of the following men: E. C. Bacon, of 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y., chairman, G. G. 
Browne, of Los Angeles, Cal., J. R. 
Coolidge, of Longwood, D. Crocker, of 
Fitchburg, C. Loring, of Boston, G. W. 
Martin, of New York, N. Y., T. J. New- 
bold, of Hyde-Park-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
C. D. Osborne, of Auburn, N. Y., W. B. 
Parsons, Jr., of New York, N. Y., and 
J. E. Thayer, Jr., of Lancaster. 

A new standard for Harvard theatrical 
performances was set in December at the 
first appearances of the Dramatic Club. 
The Promised Land, an original tragedy 
of Jewish life, by Allan Davis, ’07, was 
the vehicle, and the players were chosen 
from all departments of the University 
by an open competition. The play itself 
was one of a dozen or more submitted in 
a competition organized by the club just 
before the end of college last year; the 
choice was made by a committee which 
consisted of Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, 
Winthrop Ames, ’95, director of the New 
Theatre in New York, and H. T. Parker, 
dramatic critic of the Boston Transcript. 
The drama spoke well for the instruction 
of the English Department, in which it 
was produced as a part of the required 
work. Though marked by certain crudi- 
ties of technique and lack of variety in 
means of expression, it had power and 
promised better things from the play- 
wright in the future. The coach, Mr. 
Wilfrid North, formerly with Mrs. Fiske 
in several productions, did admirably in 
the staging of the play and coaching of 
the actors, many of whom had had no 
previous experience on the stage. 

One advantage the Dramatic Club has 
in its decision to give the female réles to 
women, rather than to entrust them to 
the uncertain abilities of college students. 
Miss Gragg, who had the leading femi- 
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nine part in The Promised Land, and 
Mrs. Johnston, have both appeared often 
in amateur theatricals, and the other 
female characters were impersonated by 
students from the Emerson School of 
Oratory. This, with the selection of 
players by competition, promises that the 
Dramatic Club will ultimately take the 
leading place in the student theatrical 
business, possibly supplanting some of 
the less important society plays. Already 
a competition has been organized for 
another play, preferably a light comedy 
of social life, which the Club proposes 
to present some time in the spring. 

Three performances were given of 
The Promised Land, — one in Brattle 
Hall, Cambridge, on Dec. 15, and two 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, on Dec. 17 and 
19. Financially the play was a success. 
The cast was as follows: 


Raymond Hartwell, R. M. Middlemass,’09 
Rabbi Elchanan, D. Gardiner, 2L. 


Albert Gregov, O. Lyding, ’09 
Sir James Wingate, E. A. Bemis, ’11 
Von Schlegel, J. M. Longyear, 10 
Wolfstamm, W. J. Bloom, 11 
Schamberg, A. Gregg, 11 
Liefert, W. White, ‘10 
Ussishkof, J. A. Eccles, 710 
Orlinski, M. Adelsheim, ’09 
Petrof, J. C. Savery, ’11 
Yankel, H. G. Eisenstadt, ’12 
Bernstein, H. C. Simon, ’10 
Chayim, G. D. Marti, 12 
Rothstatt, R. E. Rogers, ’09 
Schieffert, W. C. Greene, 711 
Montfeld, F. N. Evans, 3G. 
Lichtman, G. R. Bunker, ’10 
Levenson, T. C. Stowel, '12 
Becker, M. L. Friedman, ’10 
First Warden, S. S. Sheip, ’09 
Second Warden, A. F. C. Fiske, ’10 
Doctor B.S. Ulrich, °11 
Assistant, F. M. Eliot, ’11 
Servant, L. C. Parsons, ’10 
Attendant, R. F. Duncan, 12 
Valet, R.S. Pattee, ’11 


Frederike von Gildern, 
Miss Marian Gragg 


Mrs. von Schlegel. Mrs. R. M. Johnston 
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Delegates to Congress, picnickers, ete. : 
The Misses Conant, May, Gill, Kepsie, 
Messrs. H. A. Allen, ’10, R. W. Bates, 
11, H. R. Bowser, ’°12, M. Bowditch, 
12, H. F. Boynton, ’11, P. H. Bunker, 
11, M. W. Cox, ’11, F. R. Duncan, ’12, F. 
M. Eliot, 11, A. F.C. Fiske, ’10,; E. G. 
Flint, Jr., 712, O. W. Haussermann, ’12, 
M. H. Horblit, 09, S. W. Horvitz, 1L., 
K. W. Hunter, ’11, J. C. Jones, 09, H. W. 
Miller, 12, R. G@. Munroe, 10, J. M. Moore, 
11, F. J. Neale, ’11, H. Potter, ’10, A. R. 
Pottier, 09, R. N. Shaw, °10,S. C. Simons, 
11, A. S. Waterman, 712, D. Wilhelm, 11, 
H. Willcox, ’12. 


Undergraduates are much pleased 
with the selection of Prof. Lowell to suc- 
ceed President Eliot. He is well known 
to many of the students through Govern- 
ment I, and by reputation to all. His 
own undergraduate career gives promise 
that athletics and other student activities 
will have their proper attention from 
him, and it is no reflection on the present 
administration if the next is expected 
to see a greater development of the Col- 
lege. 

Phi Beta Kappa announced its annual 
election of new members on Jan. 19, in- 
cluding the final 22 men from 1909 and 
the first seven from 1910. The honorary 
members from 1909 have not yet been 
chosen. The new members, with the of- 
ficers for Phi Beta Kappa Day, are as 
follows: 

1909. 

Lloyd W. Brooke, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Robert W. Byerly, Cambridge. 

Tien Lin Chao, Tientsin, China. 

Philip G. Clapp, Roxbury. 

Kevork Costikyan, London, Eng. 

Roy W. Follett, North Attleboro. 

Alfred A. Jenkins, Scranton, Pa. 

Sidney F. Kimball, Dorchester. 

Hans von Kaltenborn, Madison, Wis. 

Oscar G. Mayer, ‘Chicago, Ill. 

Norman B. Nash, Cambridge. 

Harold E. Porter, New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher N. Robinson, Southern Pines, 

N.C. 
William G. Roelker, Jr., Newport, R. I. 
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Robert E. Rogers, Cambridge. 
Charles M. Rogerson, Milton. 
George E. Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
Frederic Schenck, Lenox. 
Lee Simonson, New York, N. Y. 
Paul D. Turner, Malden. 
Charles A. Whipple, Salem. 
John B. Worcester, Dorchester. 
1910. 


Forest H. Cooke, Chicago, Il. 

Edward T. E. Hunt, Mechanicsburg, O. 

Willard T. S. Jones, Waverly, O. 

Paul R. Lieder, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Francis W. Loomis, Auburndale. 

Dexter Perkins, Boston. 

Edward G. Schauroth, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Orricers. — First Marshal: L. B. Pack- 
ard, 09, Brockton. Second Marshal: R. L. 
Niles, 09, New York, N. Y. Poet: E. T. E. 
Hunt, 10, Mechanicsburg, O. Orator: F, 
H. Cooke, 10, Chicago, Ill. 


Phineas McC. Henry, ’09, of Des 
Moines, Ia., was chosen president of the 
Crimson at the annual elections in Janu- 
ary, to succeed A. G. Cable, ’09. The 
new managing editor is Fabian Fall, ’10, 
of Boston, and Hanford MacNider, 11, 
of Mason City, Ia., is secretary. Four 
new editors chosen as the result of the 
fall competition are Abbot Stevens, of 
North Andover, Alexander Wheeler, of 
Boston, Thomas H. McKittrick, Jr., of 
St. Louis, and Howard J. Sachs, of New 
York City, all from the Sophomore class. 
The spring competition will be open to 
Freshmen also. Paul Keese,’11, of Salem, 
was elected second assistant business 
manager of the Crimson. — The officers 
of the Lampoon board for the coming 
year are: Pres., R. C. Hallowell, ’10, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Ibis, J. S. Reed, ’10, 
of Portland, Ore.; treas., T. I. Powel, 
10, of Newport, R. I.; sec., J. Brewer, 
10, of Milton. M. B. Prince, ’10, of 
Boston, has been elected to the regular 
board, and the following business editors 
have been chosen: E. B. Green, ’11, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., R. S. Pattee, 11, of 
Quincy, F. C. Stevens, ’11, of Attica, N. 
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Y., and H. E. Wetzel, °11, of Detroit, 
Mich. — New editors of the Advocate 
board are R. E. Andrews, ’10, of Brook- 
line; T. W. Ashwell, ’09, of Bromley, 
England; T. S. Eliot, 710, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; and H. T. Pulsifer, ’11, of New 
York City. —The following men have 
been added to the board of the Month- 
ly: C. D. Britten, ’10, of Cambridge; 
E. W. Huckel, ’10, of Germantown, Pa.; 
J.S. Miller, ’11, of Chicago; and H. B. 
Sheahan, °10, of Quincy. 

Failing permission to take the Christ- 
mas trip the Musical Clubs have been 
less in evidence this year than last. The 
Faculty did not wish to establish the 
precedent of having a trip every year, 
although the one last year was eminently 
successful. The joint concerts with Dart- 
mouth and Yale in the fall, a concert in 
the Union and one at the Colonial Club, 
with one appearance at the Hotel Ven- 
dome for a charitable organization, have 
been given so far. Another for the bene- 
fit of the Phillips Brooks House Asso- 
ciation is to be given in Sanders Theatre 
on Feb. 26, and a joint concert with Cor- 
nell will be given at Ithaca on the night 
before the boat-race. 

The entertainments provided by the 
Union in the form of lectures, readings, 
concerts, and vaudeville, have been un- 
usually successful. Of the lighter va- 
riety have been three pop concerts and 
an exhibition of jiu-jitsu. The more im- 
portant of the lecturers have been Beek- 
man Winthrop, ’97, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Major H. L. Higginson, ['55], Percy 
MacKaye, ’97, and Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, ’72. At the suggestion of Major 
Higginson a series of six lectures on the 
professions has been arranged, Dean 
Christian of the Medical School speak- 
ing for medicine, R. C. Ogden of New 
York for business, Rev. G. A. Gordon, 
D.D., ’81, for the ministry, Prof. G. F. 
Swain of Technology for engineering, 
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Attorney-General C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, 
for the law, and President Eliot for edu- 
cation. R. B. Gregg, 1L., has been 
elected to the Governing Board of the 
Union to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of J. D. White, 2L., who has 
left the University. 

C. W. Jewett, 2L., has been elected 
president of the Harvard Dining Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. The new 
directors are P. W. Carter, ’10, A. D. 
Neal, Sp., P. C. Squire, °11, K. K. 
Smith, 4G., and H. S. Breckinridge, 2L. 
— A Speakers’ Club, to supplement the 
work of the Public Speaking Department 
and in part to take the place of debating 
societies, has been formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., F. M. Blagden, 
"09; vice-pres., B.S. Van Rensselaer, ’10; 
sec., J. G. Blaine, 11; treas., L. Crocker, 
*11. Close relations will be maintained 
with the Public Speaking Department by 
the appointment of a Faculty member as 
& permanent member of the executive 
committee. — The directors of the Co- 
operative Society, chosen at the annual 
meeting, are: Prof. C. L. Bouton, A. S. 
Johnson, ’85, H. L. Blackwell, ’99, J. 
Ford, 3G., N. Kelly, 3L., Dr. W. B. 
Cannon, ’96, L. K. Lunt, ’09, W. P. 
Fuller, ’10, and G. E. Jones, °11. Prof. 
W. B. Munro, ’99, continues as presid- 
ent of the Society. The largest volume 
of business ever done was reported for 
the past year and the usual 8 per cent 
dividend was declared. — The subject 
chosen for the triangular debate between 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton is: “ Re- 
solved, That all corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce should be com- 
pelled to take out a federal charter.” 
The debate will be held simultaneously 
on March 26 in Cambridge, New Haven, 
and Princeton, each college defending 
the negative side at home. 


R. L. Groves, ’10. 
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ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


The best planned and most successful 
football season of years ended with the 
famous 4 to 0 victory over Yale in New 
Haven on Nov. 21. It was a hard and 
well played game, a victory deserved 
and fairly won, showing the superiority 
of a football machine over individual 
brilliancy. Much credit is due to Coach 
Haughton and to his assistants, to Capt. 
Burr, who stayed out of the game on ac- 
count of an injured shoulder to let other 
men play in his place, and to the whole 
team for a spirit and enthusiasm which 
increased through the season and came 
to a climax in this game. 

Harvard went down to New Haven 
with an unbeaten team, against which 
only eight points had been scored, six in 
the tie game with Annapolis and two 
in the Brown game. Except that Capt. 
Burr was out of condition the whole team 
was in fine shape. Although almost a 
new team it had been coached by five of 
the best football experts in the country: 
Haughton, Daly, Campbell, and Kers- 
burg of Harvard, and Graves of West 
Point. Without doubt this was the best 
coaching staff that Harvard has ever had, 
and its efficiency showed in the develop- 
ment of a winning team out of green 
players. 

The single score was made near the 
end of the first half, when Ver Wiebe, by 
splendid line plunging combined with 
end runs, had carried the ball from Har- 
vard’s 40-yard line to Yale’s 20-yard line. 
Then Ver Wiebe was taken out and Ken- 
nard sent in to take his place. On the 
first play he kicked a beautiful goal, giv- 
ing Harvard the four points that won the 
game. What looked like certain Yale 
touchdowns were averted twice by good 
defensive work on Harvard’s part. Early 
in the first half Yale started a series of 














line plunges, carrying the ball from the 
centre of the field to Harvard’s 16-yard 
line, where Coy, who was the power of 
Yale’s attack, was finally stopped, and 
Harvard’s rally, that resulted in the 
score, began. In the second half Yale 
played a kicking game in which Coy had 
the best of Kennard and Sprague. Had 
Burr been in the game the two teams 
would have been even in this respect. 
The dangerous moment in this half came 
when Yale recovered an on-side kick on 
Harvard’s 18-yard line. Then as line 
rushes were proving ineffectual a for- 
ward pass was attempted. Fortunately 
for Harvard the pass was illegal, as it 
went over the line of scrimmage within 
five yards of the centre, and Harvard re- 
covered a few feet from the goal. Then 
Sprague, standing ten yards behind his 
own goal, drove the ball to Harvard’s 
45-yard line, and the danger was over. 
At the end of the game Smith and Leslie 
were making Yale’s kicks ineffectual by 
their rushing game, and the half ended 
with the ball on Harvard’s 48-yard line. 

For Harvard, Fish was the most con- 
spicuous player, though Ver Wiebe’s gains 
in the first half stamped him as a worthy 
second to Coy in line rushing. McKay 
and Nourse were the other main-stays in 
the line. The ends, Browne and Crow- 
ley, were constantly on the alert and al- 
lowed no long gains around them. Cut+ 
ler at quarter-back was the best on the 
field and played a steady, errorless game. 
His development through the season 
from an untried man into one of the most 
finished players of the year was remark- 
able. His weaknesses, in receiving punts 
and in running with the ball, were 
cleverly offset by the use of other players, 
and in the handling of the ball and run- 
ning of the team he was near perfection. 

One of the best features of the game, 
as of the whole season, was the use of 
substitutes in critical places. Thus in 
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the Yale game Kennard was put in to 
kick the goal from the field, and was him- 
self replaced by Smith when the rushing 
game was needed. Sprague was put in to 
save the game by his long punts, and 
was replaced by Leslie when the danger 
was over. Burr's absence from left guard 
was not felt because three efficient men 
were used in that position. 

Yale had a heavier team, averaging 
188 pounds to 183 for Harvard, and also 
an older team; for Harvard averaged 
only 20 years to Yale’s 21. The following 
table gives the weights of the men who 
played in the game: 


Harvard. “ale. 
Browne, l.e., 169 168, r.e., Burch 
MacKay, 1.t., 205 178, r.e., Haines 
Dunlap, I.g., 212 203, r.t., Brides 
Withington, l.g., 178 206, r.g., Goebel 
West, l.g., 184 195, c., Biddle 
Nourse, ¢c., 197 250, c., Cooney 
Hoar, r.g., 194 212, l.g., Andrus, 
Fish, r.t., 198 212, 1.t., Hobbs 
Crowley, r.e., 161 165, l.e., Logan 
Cutler, q.b., 164 177, q.b., Corey 


Corbett, l.h.b., 168 155, q.b., Johnson 
Sprague, I.h. b., 160 176, r.h.b., Wheaton 
Leslie, 1.h.b., 170 173, r.h.b., Daly. 
White, r.h.b., 180 172, l-h.b., Philbin 
Ver Wiebe, f.b., 178 195, f.b., Coy 
Kennard, f.b., 171 

Smith, f.b., 180 


The summary follows: 


Browne, l.e. r.e., Burch, Haines 
MacKay, I.t. r. t., Brides 
Dunlap, Withington, West, l.g. 

r.g., Goebel 


Nourse, ec. c., Biddle, Cooney 
Hoar, r.g. l.g., Andrus 
Fish, r.t. 1.t., Hobbs 
Crowley, r.e. le., Logan 
Cutler, q.b. q.b., Corey, Johnson 


Corbett, Sprague, Leslie, 1.h.b. 
r.h.b., Wheaton, Daly 
White, r.h.b. 1.h.b., Philbin 
Ver Wiebe, Kennard, Smith, f.b. f. b., Coy 
Seore: Harvard 4, Yale 0. Field goal, 
Kennard. Referee, W. S. Langford, of 
Trinity. Umpire, W. H. Edwards, of 
Princeton. Field judge, A. K. Hall, of 
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Dartmouth. Head Linesman, Lieut. Hack- 
ett, of West Point. Time, 35-minute halves. 


Of the 17 men who were sent into the 
Yale game, 13 won their football insignia 
for the first time. The veteran players 
were Gilbert Browne, °10, of Los Ange- 
les, Cal., Hamilton Fish, Jr., 10, of Gar- 
rison-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., Samuel 
Hoar, ’09, of Concord, and Victor P. 
Kennard, ’09, of Boston. The new men 
are as follows: Hamilton F. Corbett, ’11, 
of Portland, Ore., Charles F. Crowley, 
"11, of Cambridge, John W. Cutler, ’09, 
of Brookline, Charles E. Dunlap, ’11, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Howard Clifford Les- 
lie, °11, of Milton, Robert G. MacKay, 
11, of Paris, France, Charles J." Nourse, 
Jr., 09, of New York, N. Y., Perry D. 
Smith, ’11, of Chicago, IIl., Henry B. 
Sprague, 11, of Brookline, Ernest F. 
Ver Wiebe, ’09, of Somerville, George S. 
West, of Chestnut Hill, Robert V. White, 
"09, of Hyde Park, and Paul Withington, 
09, of Honolulu, H. I. 

Hamilton Fish, Jr., 10, of Garrison- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., was elected cap- 
tain for 1909 a few days after the Yale 
game. Fish prepared at St. Mark’s 
School, where he played for two years 
on the football team. In Freshman year 
he was right tackle on the 1910 team and 
for the past two seasons has been in that 
place on the ’Varsity eleven. Last fall he 
was a popular choice for the All-Ameri- 
ca Eleven, on which Nourse was the 
only other Harvard player. He was the 
best individual player for the Crimson 
team; he excels in the regular work of the 
line and handles the forward pass better 
than any other man on the team. As 
acting captain during more than half of 
the season he showed sufficiently well the 
qualities of leadership essential for a 
good captain. 

With ten of the Yale Game players 
back as a nucleus for a new squad, the 
outlook for 1909 is promising. The 
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second team men are fair, and the Fresh- 
men were more than ordinarily good. 
The veterans who will return are: 
Browne and Crowley, ends; Fish and 
MacKay, tackles; Dunlap and West, 
guards; Corbett, Leslie, Smith, and 
Sprague, backs. The problem before the 
coaches is the selection of a quarterback 
and a centre, with new substitutes for the 
guard positions. 

No announcement has been made at 
this writing in regard to the coach for 
next fall. It is understood that Mr. 
Haughton has been offered the position, 
but that he is hesitating on account of 
business considerations. The schedule 
has not been given out, either, but two or 
three changes have already been an- 
nounced by the captain, subject to the 
ratification of the Athletic Committee. 
West Point will replace Annapolis, the 
game to be played at the Academy on 
Oct. 30, and Cornell will come to play 
Harvard on Soldier’s Field on Nov. 6 for 
the first time in 12 years. Brown will 
probably come earlier in the schedule, 
Oct. 23 being the date which the man- 
agement has in mind. Some other 
changes, due to the game with Cornell, 
will have to be made, but from what is 
already known the schedule will be at 
least as hard as that of 1908. 

For the first time since 1903 the Har- 
vard Freshmen won their annual game 
from the Yale rivals, Harvard 1912 win- 
ning in New Haven on Nov. 14 by the 
score of 6 to 0. One can say for the 
Freshman as for the ’Varsity: it was a 
case of a light but well balanced team, 
taught to use its thinking power, as well 
as the whole of its physical power, to the 
best advantage. The team had a coach 
of its own in G. F. Waterbury, °10, who 
was on the University squad last year, 
but the coaching was supervised con- 
stantly by Mr. Haughton and his assist- 
ants. The Harvard Freshmen were un- 
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defeated through the whole season, but 
were tied by Andover. 

The men who won their class numerals 
in the game at New Haven were as fol- 
lows: Capt. H. L. Gaddis, C. Amory, 
T. J. Campbell, H. C. Dewey R. T. 
Fisher, T. Frothingham, F. Higginson, 
F. D. Huntington, J. H. Knapp, G. E. 
Morrison, F. C. Paine, E. P. Pierce, 
R. S. Potter, L. D. Smith, A. Strong, 
R. B. Wigglesworth, and E. S. Winston. 


Hockey. 

Very fair prospects at the s:art, with 
consistent practice and coaching since, 
have developed the ’Varsity seven into 
one of the fastest hockey teams in years, 
and now on the eve of the two final 
games of the season the championship of 
the Intercollegiate League is certain to 
go to either Harvard or Dartmouth, the 
only two teams which have met no de- 
feats. 

Before Christmas there was _practi- 
cally no work in Cambridge on account 
of the weather, but all the promising 
candidates on the squad were brought to- 
gether in New York during the recess 
and had a week of hard practice on the 
artificial ice of the St. Nicholas rink. 
Five practice games were played there 
with local teams, all members of the New 
York Amateur League. Harvard won 
from the Wanderers, St. Nicholas, and 
the Crescents, and was defeated only by 
the Hockey Club and New York Ath- 
letic Club teams. Immediately after the 
return to Cambridge work in the Sta- 
dium rink commenced. 

Technology was defeated by 1 to 0 in 
the first game of the regular scheduled 
series on Jan. 6. Columbia was the first 
opponent in the intercollegiate series 
and was easily beaten in New York by 
the score of 5 to 1 on Jan. 9. The game 
with Princeton in New York on Jan. 16 
was very close and hard-fought, and the 
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’Varsity was lucky to win by a 3 to 2 
score. 

None of the other five games played 
up to the present time has affected the in- 
tercollegiate standing, though all five 
have been victories for Harvard. Wil- 
liams, St. Francis Xavier of Nova Scotia, 
Laval College of Montreal, the Wan- 
derers of New York City, and the Brae 
Burn Country Club have all been beaten 
by decisive scores. 

Practically all of the games played 
since vacation have shown the same line- 
up on the part of the ’Varsity seven. 
Ford, Capt. Willetts, and Washburn, 
playing respectively at coverpoint, point, 
and goal, are in their positions for the 
second season and constitute a very 
strong defence. Hicks at left centre in 
the forward line is the only man who 
played regularly last year; the new men 
are Gardner at left end, Morgan at 
right centre, and Hornblower of the 1911 
team at right end. This makes a fast and 
efficient attack, whose only fault is a 
slight neglect of the defensive game and 
a slowness in turning from defensive to 
offensive tactics. 

Scores to date: 

Jan. 6. H., 1; Technology, 0. 

9. H., 5; Columbia, 1. 
13. H., 10; Williams, 2. 
16. H., 3; Princeton, 2. 
23. H., 1; St. Francis, 0. 
27. H., 3; Laval, 0. 

30. H., 8; Wanderers, 2. 

Feb. 8. H., 3; Brae Burn, 0. 

20; H., 5; Yale,.0. 
22. H., 1; Dartmouth, 0. 

The 1912 hockey team was not up to 
the standard of recent Freshman teams, 
owing mainly to lack of ice for practice. 
There was no vacation work for the 
squad and their later work was inter- 
rupted more than that of the ’Varsity by 
lack of ice. Besides losing the final game 
of the season to the Yale Freshmen on 
Feb. 6, by 3 to 2, they were beaten by St. 
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Paul’s and by the Brae Burn Country 
Club, and were tied by the Crescents of 
Boston. The victories were over St. 
Mark’s, Roxbury Latin School, Pomfret, 
Milton Academy, and Cambridge Latin 
School. The defence of the team was 
very good in spite of the general unfa- 
vorable showing, which was due alto- 
gether to the different goal keepers, 
none of whom proved quite satisfactory. 
One or two of the forwards will prob- 
ably be valuable additions to the Varsity 
squad next year. F. D. Huntington, of 
Leicester, was captain of the team; the 
manager was W. B. Prescott, of Boston 

Considerable interest was aroused by a 
scrub hockey series in which 16 teams 
took part. The championship was won 
by a Senior team playing under the 
name of the “ Mermaids,”’ who defeated 
the “ Frozen Feet,” a Freshman aggrega- 
tion, by 2 to 1, in the final contest. Cups 
offered by the hockey management were 
given to the members of the winning 
team as trophies of the victory. 


Basketball. 

The record of the Basketball team 
offers a contrast to that in Hockey, as out 
of the seven games that have been played 
so far only one has resulted in victory. 
The unsatisfactory showing is to be at- 
tributed partly to the general athletic 
policy of the College, which was respon- 
sible for the cutting of the schedule in 
half this year, and partly to a general 
lack of interest in the game as was 
evinced by a small number of candidates 
and small attendance at the games. Two 
of last year’s men who were eligible this 
year, G. G. Browne, 710, and O. P. 
Brooks, ’09, were lost for different rea- 
sons, and the men who have taken their 
places are not so good. 

Brown was defeated in Cambridge on 
Jan. 23 for the only victory to date, and 
in the return game in Providence Har- 
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vard was beaten and has also suffered 
defeats from Technology, Princeton, and 
Tufts. The team seems to be unable to 
do anything at all away from its own 
floor, and even there its shooting is weak 
and the defence is erratic. The outlook 
for a victory in the games with Yale and 
Dartmouth is not encouraging. 
The record of games to date: 
Jan. 12. H., 12; Technology, 19. 
16. H., 20; Princeton, 23. 
23. H., 23; Brown, 17. 
29. H., 10; Tufts, 15. 
Feb. 6. H., 14; Brown, 37. 
13. H., 8; Yale, 22. 
20. H., 3; Dartmouth, 31. 

The season of the Freshman Basket- 
ball team is as yet not far enough ad- 
vanced to give much indication of its 
possibilities; the Technology Sopho- 
mores have been defeated and Andover 
held to a close score in the two games 
played. J. L. Stebbins, of Cambridge, 
has been elected captain of the team. 

A series of class games played before 
the Christmas vacation gave the cham- 
pionship for the year to the Sophomores, 
who played in practically the same order 
as last year. The Juniors defeated the 
Seniors, and the Sophomores won from 
the Freshmen in the preliminary games. 
Cups were given by the Basketball 
management to the members of the win- 
ning team. 


Baseball. 

Baseball practice for the year com- 
menced on Feb. 1 when the battery can- 
didates for both the ’Varsity and Fresh- 
man squads were called out. The rest of 
the men were set to work on Feb. 15, 
when Matthewson of the New York Na- 
tional League team was on hand for two 
weeks to help Coach Pieper, especially 
with the battery men. The prospects for 
the season seem very bright, for there 
are a large number of seasoned players to 


start with. C. D. Moss, ’09, of New 
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York City, has been appointed coach for 
the Freshmen. 

Four games have been cut from last 
year’s ’Varsity schedule, bringing the 
total number down to 23, and to 22 
if two Yale games are not required. It 
was impossible to arrange a game with 
Annapolis on the vacation trip, as no 
date could be found which satisfied both 
teams. The spring training will be on 
the University of Virginia grounds, and 
two games will be played with the Vir- 
ginia team, as well as one with George- 
town on the southern trip. The schedule 
follows: 

April 21 — University of Virginia, Char- 


lottesville. 
23 — University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 
24— Georgetown at Washington. 
27 — Bates. 
May 1 — Fordham. 
5 — Andover. 


8 — Holy Cross at Worcester. 
12 — Amherst. 
15 — Princeton. 
19 — Brown at Providence. 
22 — Princeton at Princeton. 
26 — Princeton at New York 

(in case of a tie). 

26 — Exeter 
(in case of no tie with Princeton). 
29 — Cornell at Ithaca. 

2— Brown. 

3 — Williams. 

5 — Dartmouth. 
10 — Holy Cross. 
12 — Cornell. 
16 — Colby. 
19 — Pennsylvania State. 
24 — Yale. 
29 — Yale at New Haven. 

3— Yale at New York 

(in case of a tie). 

Unless otherwise stated the games will 

be played in Cambridge. 


Rowing. 
Crew work also commenced imme- 
diately after the mid-year examinations, 


on Feb. 15, with a large number of candi- 
dates for both the ’Varsity and Fresh- 


June 


July 
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man boats. The make-up of the first 
crew was definitely settled in the fall row- 
ing, though the order of the men in the 
boat is not yet certain. For that reason 
the prospects of the year look excellent, 
especially since seven of last year’s veter- 
ans are available and the recruits from 
the 1911 crew are high class. A new shell 
built by George Sims and Son, of Put- 
ney, England, who also made last year’s 
boat, has been presented to the crew by 
W. C. Baylies, ’84, and will be tried out 
in spring practice. 

As arrangements with Cornell require 
that the annual race be rowed this year 
at Ithaca, the trip to Annapolis has been 
omitted. Instead, Columbia will row a 
two-mile race with the ’Varsity crew on 
the Charles on April 17. The Cornell 
race on May 31 will be the only other 
contest aside from the Yale race at the 
end of the year. 


Crack. 


Measured by the performances of 
Harvard men in the annual Boston Ath- 
letic Association indoor meet, held on 
Feb. 6, the winter track season has not 
been successful. Both of the relay teams 
entered in that meet lost their races, the 
’Varsity to Cornell and the Freshmen to 
Yale 1912, and only two of the individ- 
ual competitors secured places. The re- 
lay race was with Cornell instead of with 
Yale, because of a change in the distance 
of the race from two miles to approxi- 
mately one mile, a distance which Yale 
was not prepared to run. 

An accident to the first Harvard 
runner in the relay put Harvard at a 
hopeless disadvantage in the ’Varsity re- 
lay, just as a year ago against Yale. R. 
C. Foster, ’11, running first for Harvard, 
slipped on one of the corners and lost 
about 20 yards. W. M. Rand, ’09, who 
followed for Harvard, about held his 
own, and F. M. de Selding, ’10, and E. 
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K. Merrihew, ’10, who followed, cut 
down Cornell’s lead to three yards at the 
finish. The time for 1560 yards was 3 
min., 102 sec. 

A foul by the last runner of the Har- 
vard Freshman team gave the other race 
to Yale 1912. The accident was unin- 
tentional but costly, as otherwise Har- 
vard would have won by a safe margin. 
Harvard was represented by K. S. Bill- 
ings, P. C. Cummin, D. P. Ranney, and 
W. H. Fernald, running in that order. 
Fernald finished with a 15-yard lead, 
but the race went to Yale 1912 on ace 
count of the foul. 

The inter-class race between the Sen- 
iors, Juniors, and Sophomores was won 
by the Juniors, who ran in this order: 
E. H. Ruch, P. Merriam, L. Watson, R. 
F. Hoyt. The time was 3 min. 17 sec. 

C. C. Little, 10, was second in the 12- 
Ib. scratch shot-put, with a distance of 52 
ft., 14in., and H. L. Goddard, ’10, with 
a handicap of 6 feet, won second in the 
16-lb. shot-put with 45 ft., 6 in. Har- 
vard men were also entered and won 
places in several other indoor meets 
through the winter, but from the indoor 
performances the outlook for spring 
track work is not encouraging. 


Iotes. 


The Athletic Committee has approved 
the appointments of P. Wyman, ’10, of 
Fitchburg, as assistant manager of the 
’Varsity baseball team in place of J. A. P. 
Millet, 10, resigned; of H. MacNider, 
"11, of Mason City, Ia., as assistant 
manager of the hockey team; of H. S. 
Bailey, ’11, of Lockport, N. Y., as as- 
sistant manager of the lacrosse team; of 
A. B. Parsons, ’10, of Attleboro Falls, as 
manager of the gymnastic team; and of 
R. D. Thomson, ’11, of Swampscott, as 
assistant manager of the fencing team. — 
Permission has been given the swimming 
team to take part in four meets, and the 
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lacrosse team has been allowed a sche- 
dule of eight games including a southern 
trip during the Easter recess. — The 
soccer team will have five games on its 
spring schedule, as follows: March 19, 
Cornell at Ithaca; March 20, Princeton 
at Princeton; March 27, Haverford at 
Cambridge; April 10, Yale at New 
Haven; April 14, Columbia at Cam- 
bridge. —T. G. Aspinwall, °10, has 
been chosen captain of the swimming 
team in place of P. Withington, ’09, re- 
signed. — Although the ’Varsity Club has 
had the use of its house on Holyoke St., 
since about Oct. 1, the formal opening 
was delayed until Dec. 9. On that date 
the annual election of officers was held, 
followed by an informal reception of 
the graduate members. A constitution 
was adopted in connection with the 
election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: Pres., F. H. Burr, ’09; vice- 
president, E. P. Currier, 09; executive 
committee, F. M. Blagden, ’09, P. Dana, 
04, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, C. L. Lani- 
gan, ’10, J. Richardson, ’08. 

In taking over the election of the 
undergraduate managers of athletic 
teams the Student Council has made an- 
other addition to its useful functions and 
has removed a long-standing source of 
complaint. The former method has 
been for the managers and captains in all 
four sports, together with the “H” men 
in the particular sport concerned, to 
choose the assistant manager on the re- 
commendation of the manager. The sys- 
tem was not satisfactory and often 
amounted to little more than direct ap- 
pointment. In future, the election will be 
made, subject of course to the approval 
of the Athletic Committee, by the Stu- 
dent Council on the recommendation of 
the manager in the sport concerned. Be- 
ing a larger and more representative body 
than the former electing group, the Stu- 
dent Council is fitted to make its selec- 
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tions with more general knowledge and 
with less probability of criticism. Ab- 
sence of athletic disturbances during the 
year may also be attributed in part to the 
Council, which seems to be carrying out 
admirably its plan of lessening friction 
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between the students and the governing 
boards. In several cases, schedules have 
been cut at its recommendation, and it 
stands constantly for better scholarship 
on the part of athletes. 

R. L. Groves, 10. 





HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 


At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Jan. 13 the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Major H. L. Higginson, ['55]; 
vice-presidents, I. T. Burr, ’79, J. W. 
Farley, ’99; sec., A. J. Garceau, 91; 
treas., F. S. Mead, 87; members of the 
council to serve for three years, E. H. 
Wells, 97, S. H. Wolcott, ’03. 

On Dec. 2 the Club gave its second 
dinner at Hotel Somerset in honor of the 
Football Team. Major H. L. Higginson 
presided; J. W. Farley was toastmaster. 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs said, inter alia, 
“Pres. Roosevelt in a recent letter re- 
marked, ‘I have the greatest admiration 
for Kennard’s feet. He kicked a goal.’ 
I respect Kennard’s feet, both of them, 
but what pleased me best in this whole 
business is Haughton’s head.” 

There was much enthusiastic sing- 
ing, led by Malcolm Lang, especially of 
a song by Odin Roberts to the refrain, 
Harvard’s crew came in alone in June, 
Harvard’s nine gave echo to the tune, 
Harvard’s team in football does the same 
And wallops poor old Eli, in Eli’s special 

game. 


Other speakers were T. W. Slocum of 
the Harvard Club of New York, Coach 
Haughton, to whom a gold watch was 
presented, Captain Burr, Captain-elect 
Fish, and W. F. Garcelon. At the close 
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of the speaking pictures of the players and 
of important plays in the Yale game were 
thrown on a screen and were explained 
by Coach Haughton. Major Higginson 
gave the players gold football souvenirs. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

On Dec. 17 there were unusual cere- 
monies at the Lafayette High School 
here, when the Harvard Cup was pre- 
sented to the winning team by Carleton 
Sprague, °81, president of the Harvard 
Club. This cup was given on behalf of 
the Harvard Club of Buffalo, by F. W. 
Fiske, '55, to be competed for by the 
football teams of the local high schools, 
and retained by the team winning it 
three times. The final game in this fall’s 
series was played on Thanksgiving Day, 
before an audience of some 8000 or 
10,000 people, and the cup was won by 
the Lafayette High School amid great 
enthusiasm. Mr. Fiske has agreed to 
give another cup, on behalf of the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo, to be competed 
for by the high schools under the same 
conditions as was the last one, and there 
is accordingly great delight among the 
high-school students. 

The Harvard Club of Buffalo also 
conducts a declamation contest in the 
high schools, for which two prizes, one of 
$25 and one of $15 are offered, and, in 
this contest also, there is very keen com- 
petition. 

Our Club also maintains a scholar- 
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ship of $200 per year, available to boys 
residing in Erie County, the award being 
made by a committee of graduates ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

Over 100 members of the Club wel- 
comed President Eliot at the 29th an- 
nual dinner of the Club on Feb. 8. Carle- 
ton Sprague, ’81, presided. T. M. Os- 
borne, ’84, J. B. Olmsted, 76, F. W. 
Stevens, J. D. Greene, 96, were also 
guests. 

The Yale Club of Buffalo presented 
President Eliot a magnificent bouquet 
of American Beauty roses, and another 
one to the Harvard Club. Announce- 
ment of the gifts as they were carried 
to the speakers’ table was greeted with 
great applause. 

In speaking of the cordial greetings 
extended to him by old Harvard men 
in all parts of the country since his re- 
tirement, President Eliot said that the 
greatest satisfaction he had experienced 
was that there was absent from the Har- 
vard conception of success the money 
element. 

“| have been persuaded,” he declared, 
“that a great injustice has been done 
the American people in the assumption 
that they regard pecuniary success as 
the great success in life. That is not true, 
gentlemen, of the American people, and 
I am thankful that I have been able to 
supply one of the best of evidences that 
it is not true. 

“* Sometimes in my visits to the west- 
ern part of our country I encounter the 
view that graduates of eastern institu- 
tions are less capable of the strenuous 
service needed than those produced in 
the rougher, newer, or younger sections 
of the country. There is absolutely no 
foundation for that view. The test of 
efficiency is not the hustling or haste so 
prevalent in the West, but is in arrival 
at the goal.” 

President Eliot said that another char- 
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acteristic of Harvard was the cultivation 
of the love of liberty in religious, political, 
and industrial subjects. ‘* The religion of 
Harvard is the religion of public service,” 
said President Eliot, “* of trying to make 
this world a little better because we have 
lived in it.” 

Referring to the new departments at 
Harvard, the President said that the 
College once was content to train the 
memory, but now it was teaching thou- 
sands of students to apply their know- 
ledge by teaching them the actual work. 
In these departments he included civil 
engineering, forestry, and other technical 
occupations. “ ‘The progress of the hu- 
man race in the last 400 years,” he con- 
cluded, “ has been more than during all 
the eons that went before, and yet we 
have not arrived at the truth. We have 
learned how safely to take the next step 
toward truth and that is achievement 
enough.” 

J. L. O’Brian was toastmaster, and 
introduced the other speakers, Messrs. 
Osborne and Olmsted. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., F. W. Fiske, ’55; vice-pres., L. D. 
Rumsey, ’72; treas., Evan Hollister, ’97; 
sec., Shepard Kimberly, ’90. Exec. com., 
Dr. Delancey, Rochester, ’87; I. L. 
Fisk, 97; L. E. Desbecker, ’92. 
Shepard Kimberly, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Club has had two gratifying 
meetings since the last issue of the 
Magazine. 

From Dec. 11 to 13, inclusive, Mr. 
Wells was in Cincinnati, as the guest of 
E. P. Harrison, 76. He was entertained 
at dinner by Stewart Shillito, ’79, on the 
11th, an opportunity being thus afforded 
some of the older men to meet Mr, Wells. 
The next noon he dined at the Opti- 
mist Club, an association of prominent 
business men, and during the evening 





















spoke at the Harvard Club smoker. 
His talk touched upon the current Uni- 
versity activities, including the Graduate 
School of Business, the change of head 
at the Medical School, the work of the 
Appointments Office, the recent develop- 
ments of athletic policy, and other simi- 
lar topics, the whole forming an instruct- 
ive and interesting address that proved 
most satisfactory to the large attendance 
present. 

During the Christmas holidays the 
customary reception was given to the 
undergraduates at home from Cam- 
bridge for the vacation. Speeches were 
made by various undergraduates on col- 
lege topics of current interest, as follows: 
John Shillito, ’11, bow on last year’s 
victorious Freshman crew, gave an ac- 
count of the methods used in training 
present-day Harvard crews, and of the 
prospects for the coming year. L. L. 
Forchheimer, ’09, substitute fullback 
on the football team, spoke for football; 
T. Briggs, ’09, first baseman for the past 
two years on the nine, for baseball; H. H. 
Wilder, ’09, for the golf team, of which 
he has been a member ever since he 
entered college; Manager Herman 
Goepper, ‘09, and Captain E. S. Allen, 
‘09, for the basketball team; and R. R. 
Hellmann, 3M., discussed the Medical 
School. Cheering and singing were led 
by J. J. Rowe, '07. 

Upon hearing of the election of Prof. 
Lowell, the Club, through its President, 
W. W. Taylor, dispatched a telegram of 
congratulation. 

At present the Club’s activities are 
mainly centred round preparations for 
the 13th annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, to be held in Cincinnati 
on May 28 and 29. Feeling that this 
body has a large field of usefulness be- 
fore it, the Club has resolved to give the 
first day, Friday the 28th, over entirely 
to serious business. Both President 
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Eliot and President-elect Lowell are ex- 
pected, and arrangements are in pro- 
gress for the presence of other speakers. 
In addition, a number of important 
topics, some of them affecting most vi- 
tally the future development of the 
University, will be brought up for ac- 
tion. Only a large attendance can pre- 
vent the possibility that the decisions 
made may not properly represent the 
sentiments of Harvard graduates. 

On the second day, the 29th, there may 
be some business carried over from the 
day before; otherwise the plan is to 
devote this day to the entertainment, for 
which elaborate arrangements are under 
way. 

Fuller details are to be sent to the 
members of the Association as soon as 
decided upon. Meanwhile, they are re- 
minded that Cincinnati lies at the geo- 
graphical centre of the United States, 
and is a distributing-point for the rail- 
roads of the country. 

G. W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


The Club held itsannual dinner at the 
Roadside Club, Cleveland, on Feb. 5. 
About 50 men were present. J. D. 
Greene, ’96, Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion, was the guest of honor. Mr. 
Greene spoke in a very interesting way 
regarding many Harvard matters. 
Among the other speakers ‘were: 
H. H. Johnson, the retiring president, 
who acted as toastmaster; M. A. Black; 
Prof. C. F. Mabery; Dr. C. F. Hoover; 
and J. Foster, Jr., ’02. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Pres., A. S. Ingalls, 
’96; vice-pres., P. W. Herrick, ’04; sec. 
and treas., J. Foster, Jr., 02. 

Up to the present time, two men from 
Cleveland have enjoyed the scholarship, 
founded by this club, for Freshmen who 
come from Cleveland or vicinity. The 
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scholarship is to be continued at least 
for some years to come. 


J. Foster, Jr., ’02, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Club has 144 members. The an- 
nual dinner took place at the Hartford 
Club, Hartford, on Feb. 12. 

E. J. Lake, ’92, of Hartford, Lieut- 
Governor of Connecticut the past two 
years, was a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor. — R. U. 
Tyler, L. S. ’93, of Tylerville, was the 
Democratic candidate for Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut last November. — 
Allen Latham, ’92, of Norwich, is presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. — H. E. Cottle, ’98, prin- 
cipal of the Bristol High School, is treas- 
urer of the Connecticut Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers; 
C. C. Hyde, ’92, is the president. — L. 
A. Howland, A.M. ’04, after two years 
in Germany, has returned to Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, as professor of 
mathematics. — Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., 08, has entered the employment of 
the Hartford Carpet Co., in Thompson- 
ville, Conn. — G. B. Beach, ’07, of Hart- 
ford, is spending a year in Germany. 

C. C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 


The Club held a smoke talk at the 
Quequechan Club, Dec. 16, in celebra- 
tion of the victories over Yale this year in 
football, rowing, and baseball. Fully 125 
members and guests of the Club attended. 
The rooms were elaborately decorated 
with footballs and Harvard and Ameri- 
can flags; an orchestra, led by a chorus 
of twenty voices under the direction of 
Chorister S. M. Gordon, accompanied 
the singing. 

The members of the Club especially 
appreciated the opportunity to meet the 
guests from the University, Graduate 
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Treasurer Garcelon, and Captains Burr 
of the football eleven, Currier of the base- 
ball nine, and Severance of the crew, the 
last a New Bedford man. Introduced by 
the president of the Club, Dr. H. G. Wil- 
bur, they spoke of their respective 
branches of sport. The other speakers 
were Dr. J.T. Bullard, ’84, of New Bed- 
ford; Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, and Gov- 
ernor-elect Eben S. Draper, who was in 
the city to attend a political dinner. 


FRAMINGHAM. 


The Harvard Club of Framingham, 
Mass., has recently been organized with 
a membership of nearly 50. The officers 
are: Pres., H. K. Brown, ’79; vice-pres., 
W. H. Cushing, ’93; treas., Haskell Wil- 
liams, ’06; sec., F. A. Kendall, ’86, 199 
Exchange Building, Boston; exec. com., 
E. H. Bigelow, m ’82, J. M. Merriam, 
’86, H. S. Dennison, ’99. 


HAWAII. 


On Dec. 22, 1908, the Club had an 
informal dinner in the shape of a Ha- 
waiian feast, or luau, at the residence of 
P. L. Horne, ’92, principal of the Kame- 
hameha Schools, Honolulu. The object 
of the meeting was to give the members 
of the Club_an opportunity to welcome 
W. R. Castle, Jr., 00, home for a brief 
visit and to hear from him the latest mes- 
sage from Cambridge. In this regard the 
meeting was a most decided success, for 
Mr. Castle told exactly the things that all 
the men wanted to hear, and told them in 
a way that added to their own interest. 
Pres. J. W. Gilmore, of the recently es- 
tablished College of Hawaii, also spoke 
of the aims and purposes of that institu- 
tion. 

Following the speaking the following 
resolution was proposed and unani- 
mously adopted: “‘ Be it resolved by the 
Harvard Club of Hawaii: That in view 
of the approaching retirement of Presi- 
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dent Eliot the Club place upon its records 
and hereby declares its high apprecia- 
tion of his service to the cause of educa- 
tion and high civic ideals during the 
long term in which he has presided over 
Harvard University.” ‘ 

Seventeen members of the Club and 
five guests were present. The Harvard 
men were as follows: H. Babson, p ’08, 
E. B. Blanchard, ’06, W. R. Brincker- 
hoff, ’97, A. L. Castle, ’06, W. R. Castle, 
1°73, W. R. Castle, Jr., 00, F. T. Dil- 
lingham, Bussey, P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94, F. D. Lowrey, ’08, S. M. 
Lowrey, [’10], E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, 
J. M. Monsarrat, / ’79, C. H. Olson, 1 
04, H. G. Spencer, [’03], J. A. Wilder, 
’93, and D. L. Withington, 74. 

Following the usual custom in Hono- 
lulu, the sixth annual joint Harvard- 
Yale Football Smoker was held at the 
University Club on the evening of 
Nov. 21, 1908. A chowder supper, fol- 
lowed by an informal “‘jinks,” was the 
order of exercises. Not unnaturally the 
Harvard contingent made itself more 
felt than in some other years, but it is not 
for this reason alone that the smoker 
may be considered the best that has yet 
been held. Some 40 men turned out. 
E. A. Knudsen, ’94, acted as_toast- 
master, and J. A. Wilder, ’93, as usual 
kept things moving. 

The Harvard men present were: R. B. 
Anderson, | '03, H. Babson, p ’08, A. L. 
Castle, ’06, H. K. Castle, ['08], W. R. 
Castle, / ’73, C. A. Hartwell, ’03, P. L. 
Horne, ’92, R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, W. A. 
Love, [’02], F. D. Lowrey, ’08, S. M. 
Lowrey, [’10], J. M. Monsarrat, / ’79, 
E. A. Knudsen, ’94, E. V. Wilcox, ’92, 
J. A. Wilder, 93, H. G. Spencer, [703]. 

The scholarship of $200 established 
by this Club, to be awarded annually 
by the Club to a “deserving student in 
any department of Harvard University,” 
has been officially recognized by the 
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Corporation. It will hereafter appear 
in the Catalogue under the name 
“Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii.” The money is raised by annual 
subscriptions. It is given as a loan, re- 
payable after a term of years, so that 
eventually a regular fund will be created. 
The recipient for 1908-09 is John R. 
Desha, ’12, of Hilo, Hawaii. 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


INDIANA. 

At the annual dinner of the Club, held 
at the University Club, Indianapolis, on 
Dec. 10, H. McK. Landon, ’92, an- 
nounced that the Harvard Club was 
ready to offer a scholarship, which is to 
be held by a graduate of some Indiana 
high school during his Freshman year. It 
will be available in the autumn of 1909. 
Its value is $200. 

The Club gave a smoker at the Uni- 
versity Club, Indianapolis, on Feb. 1, 
in honor of J. D. Greene, 96. About 30 
members of the Club were present to meet 
him. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., G. E. Hume, 
’93; vice-pres., F. S. C. Wicks; treas., 
Horace E. Smith, ’82; sec., G. S. Olive, 
03; exec. com., H. McK. Landon, ’92, 
H. C. Parker, m ’01, M. E. Tennant, 
1 ’06; member of council, T. C. Howe, 
p ’99. The address of the secretary is 
113 Monument PI., Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 

The officers of the Club are: Pres., W. 
C. Henry, ’03, of Des Moines; sec., A. 
C. Lyon, /’01, of Grinnell; treas., Ernest 
Hausberg, | ’04, of Des Moines. Our 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
will be held in the latter part of May. 
There are about 150 Harvard men in 
Iowa, but since the distances are con- 
siderable we have been unable to bind 
them together into any very well organ- 
ized body. So far we have contented our- 
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selves with giving dinners at consider- 
able intervals, hoping in this way grad- 
ually to increase the interest in the Club, 
and finally to get on a good working 
basis. The Club has had two meetings 
recently, one for Mr. E. H. Wells on 
Dec. 5, 1908, and one for Mr. J. D. 
Greene on Jan. 23. While Mr. Greene 
was here a picture of the “Harvard 
Yard” was presented to the leading high 
school and short talks were made by Mr. 
Greene and members of the Club there 
and at another high school in the city. 
The attendance at these last two dinners 
was largely composed of the Harvard 
men of Des Moines, numbering about 
25. At the last dinner we invited the 
president of Drake University, the prin- 
cipal of the high school, and others 
whom we desired to interest in Harvard. 

We are working very slowly at present, 
but I feel that it will not be long before 
we can exercise a greater influence in this 
part of the country. 

W. C. Henry, ’03, Pres. 


KENTUCKY. 

The officers of the Club elected at the 
annual meeting are as follows: Pres., 
A. E. Willson, ’69, Governor of Ken- 
tucky; vice-presidents, W. H. Ramsay 
and E. J. McDermott; sec. and treas., 
P. N. Booth, ’96; executive committee, 
A. S. Brandeis, ’79, A. G. Barret, ’89, 
L. B. Wehle, ’01. 

The Club is now attempting to estab- 
lish an annual scholarship by means of 
which one Kentucky boy may be en- 
abled each year to go to Harvard. 

P. N. Booth, ’96, Sec. 


LAWRENCE. 
The third annual dinner of the Club 
of Lawrence was held at the Franklin 
House in that city on Dec. 10. 73 men 
wete present. C. G. Saunders, ’67, presi- 
dent of the Club, presided. The guests 
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were President Eliot; J. D. Horne, prin- 
cipal of the Lawrence High School; B. 
M. Sheridan, superintendent of schools 
in that city; Judge C. A. DeCourcy, of 
the Mass. Superior Court; J. J. Rogers, 
’04, who spoke for the Harvard Club of 
Lowell; Edward Sturgis, ’90, who repre- 
sented the Harvard Club of Andover; 
and A. E. Stearns, principal of Phillips 
Andover Academy. P. G. Carleton, ’99, 
also spoke. F. W. Aldred, ’00, of Provi- 
dence, who is secretary of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs, was 
present. President Eliot made the prin- 
cipal address. 


LOUISIANA. 


The annual meeting was called to 
order by Pres. B. M. Harrod, on Jan. 
9. Present: R. B. Montgomery, F. S. 
Weis, M. A. Aldrich, E. D. Lazarus, 
Carleton Hunt, E. C. Palmer, E. L. 
Weil, I. I. Lemann, Monte Lemann, E. 
B. Stern, H. W. Kaiser, Gustave West- 
feldt, Jr., J. C. Ransmeier, Dr. A. I. 
Weil, S. J. Schlenker, and S. W. Stern. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Major B. M. Harrod, °56; 1st 
vice-pres., Carleton Hunt, °59; 2d vice- 
pres., E. C. Palmer; sec. and treas., R. B. 
Montgomery, ’90. 

It was voted that a committee of three 
be appointed by the President to confer 
with the other University Clubs for the 
purpose of arranging some plan whereby 
a common club-room or meeting-room 
can be had where the clubs can hold 
their individual meetings and _ have 
smokers or other entertainments and 
where the papers and magazines pub- 
lished by the several universities can be 
kept on file; said committee to report 
back their finding for the approval or 
disapproval of the Club. 

Moved and adopted that the Scholar- 
ship or Fellowship Committee as at 
present existing be re-appointed — 
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which committee consisted of M. F. Le- 
mann, F. S. Weis, M. A. Aldrich, W. R. 
Dodson, and R. B. Montgomery. 

It was voted that a committee of three 
be appointed by the President to act 
with the officers of the Club as a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the 
entertainment of President Eliot. 

The following men have been elected 
members of the Club: R. P. Creichton, 
Law Special, 04-05; David Sessler, 
1898-1901; Simon J. Schlenker, ’07; 
Jay B. Herold, '08; David Blackshear, 
05-06; Dudley O. McGovney, ’03- 
04; Dr. George Dock, h ’95; W. O. 
Scroggs, A.M. 05; G. W. Dial, ’05; 
Dr. Albert Reed, ’07. 

Armor Caldwell, who was teaching 
here last year, is teaching in New York 
City. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


LYNN. 
The Harvard Club of Lynn, Mass., 


was organized on Jan. 21. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., T. C. 
Tebbets, °92; vice-presidents, J. A. 
O’Keefe, ’80, B. N. Johnson, 78; treas., 
F.J.Currier 93; sec., C.F. Lovejoy, 04, 
64 Broad St., Lynn; exec. com., Luther 
Atwood, ’83, Melville Breed, ’98, H. 
R. May, ’00, E. F. Breed, ’03, P. M. 
Keene, ’99. It was voted to raise $100 as 
a prize for the most deserving student 
entering Harvard from the Lynn High 
School. The Club will soon have its first 
dinner. 


MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the Cumberland Club in Port- 
land on Jan. 29. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., G. E. Bird, ’69; vice- 
presidents, Nathan Clifford, ’90, and 
Dr. J. A. Spalding, ’07; treas., Howard 
Corning, 90; sec., C. D. Booth, ’96; en- 
tertainment committee, S. St. F. Thax- 
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ter, 04, J. R. Hamlen, ’04, and the Sec- 
retary ex-officio. The principal event of 
the business meeting was the delivery of 
an address by T. L. Talbot, 76, on the 
late Sidney W. ‘Thaxter, who died Nov. 
10, 1908, and who at the time of his de- 
cease was president of the Club. Major 
Thaxter had a very brilliant war record, 
serving from Sept. 10, 1861, to Nov. 25, 
1864. The patriotic spirit which led him 
to serve in the war also influenced him 
in later years, for he was always active 
in any work having for its object the im- 
provement of the public welfare. 
Following the business meeting came 
the annual dinner, at which LeR. L. 
Hight, ’86, presided as toastmaster. E. 
H. Wells, ’97, Secretary of the Alumni 
Association, was the principal speaker of 
the evening. Beginning a year ago, it 
has been the policy of this Club to invite 
to its dinner some one connected closely 
with the University, and we find it is a 
very attractive feature, particularly to 
the older men, to have this opportunity 
tolearn what is being doneat Cambridge. 
The other speakers were F. C. Payson, 
Bowdoin, ’76, Ex-Gov. W. T. Cobb, / 
’80, Nathaniel Hobbs, / 55, Nathan Clif- 
ford, ’90, and R. T. Holt, 04. All of the 
speeches were unusually good, but spe- 
cial mention should be made of Judge 
Hobbs, who at the age of 84 years proved 
as keen and witty as any of the younger 
men. The dinner closed as usual with a 
silent toast to the memory of the late 
Hon. Nathan Webb, and with the sing- 
ing of “Fair Harvard.” The following 
men, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, were present: John Alden, H. G. 
Beyer, Jr., C. D. Booth, Nathan Clif- 
ford, Howard Corning, F. C. Dudley, 
J. M. Glidden, Frederick Hale, J. R. 
Hamlen, LeR. L. Hight, Nathaniel 
Hobbs, R. T. Holt, H. T. Hooper, J. 
G. Johnson, Dr. H. A. Kelley, Dr. W. 
C. Mason, C. P. Mattocks, Dr. J. B. 
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O’Neil, Robert Payson, Dr. R. D. Small, 
D. W. Snow, Lucien Snow, Jr., Dr. J. 
A. Spalding, G. S. Stevenson, T. L. ‘Tal- 
bot, Fenton Tomlinson, E. L. Wengren, 
J. W. Wheeler, Dr. W. A. Wheeler, Hay- 
ward Wilson. 

C. D. Booth, ’96, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 


On Nov. 14 many Harvard men from 
Detroit and Ann Arbor attended the 
Penn-Michigan football game. After- 
wards they gathered at the Golf Club, 
46 in number, for dinner and the 
evening. This has come to be an annual 
event and is arranged by the Ann Arbor 
men. The president, Dr. S. H. Knight, 
introduced the toastmaster, Rev. H. W. 
Foote, who called upon Dean J. C. Reed, 
of the U. of M., Dr. W. P. Manton, ex- 
president, of Detroit, Professor J. S. 
Patlock, Professor Brewster, Dr. Peter- 
son, Professor Paxson, and Professor 
Hamilton, of Ann Arbor, Dr. C. S. 
Oakman, and Mr. Durfee, of Detroit. 
Mr. C. M. Culver of Detroit led the 
singing. There were three Yale men 
as guests of the Club. The resignation 
of President Eliot was frequently re- 
ferred to and the Club instructed the 
Secretary to send him a suitable letter, 
with the signatures of all those attending. 

On Jan. 9, the Club held its annual 
dinner, at the Detroit Club. The presi- 
dent, Dr. S. H. Knight, ’83, acted as 
toastmaster. Guests of the evening were 
J.D. Greene, ’96, of Cambridge, Secre- 
tary of the Harvard Corporation; R. J. 
Cary, ’90, of Chicago, president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs; W. C. Mar- 
tindale, superintendent of Public Schools 
in Detroit; Frederick Bliss, principal 
of the Detroit University School; these 
gentlemen all gave interesting addresses, 
and in addition the following were called 
upon to speak: Dean J. O. Reed, of 
the University of Michigan, J. R. Bishop, 
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*82, Charles Moore, ’78, Hugh Shepherd, 
[98], P. D. Dwight, ’85, Dr. W. P. 
Manton, m ’81. C. M. Culver, ’99, led 
the singing; “ Harvard Every Day” was 
sung with great success, and was new to 
nearly all the members. The following 
also were present: A. H. Lloyd, ’86, 
F. M. Alger, 99, E. L. Adams, ’00, 
C. S. Oakman, ’00, F. H. Bauer, ’04, 
W. E. Blodgett, ’96, Walter Brooks, 94, 
Jefferson Butler, ’98, F. H. Clark, ’84, 
H. B. Crowl, ’89, D. B. Duffield, ’93, 
Francis Duffield, ’96, Henry Duffield, 
90, E. N. Durfee, ’04, John Endicott, 
89, O. E. Fischer, 98, H. W. Foote, 
97. E. B. Forbes, ’97, W. J. Hale, 98, 
H. G. Lyle, ’02, Dutro Plumb, ’08, C. C. 
Smith, ’91, S. H. Wirts, ’92, J. D. Kent, 
01, W. R. Humphreys, ’01, W. E. Coale, 
708, K. K. Montgomery, ’10, J. A. 
Moyer, S. K. Becker, ’06, F. A. Perine, 
05, A. C. Lane, 83. 

On Jan. 8 Mr. Greene addressed a 
gathering at the University Club, com- 
posed of Harvard men, University Club 
members, principals and teachers of the 
Detroit high schools, and others inter- 
ested in educational matters. Later there 
was an informal discussion, and Mr. 
Greene was asked many questions re- 
garding the Harvard entrance require- 
ments. Refreshments were served. 

The officers of the Club are: Dr. S. H. 
Knight, pres., Detroit; A. H. Loyd, 
vice-pres., Ann Arbor; Dr. C. S. Oak- 
man, sec., 602 Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit; 
Walter Brooks, treas., Detroit; Charles 
Moore, C. M. Culver, W. J. Hale, 
directors. 

Dr. F. P. Anderson, an old Harvard 
graduate, retired physician, resident of 
Grosse Isle, near Detroit, died at his 
home last summer. 

The following Harvard men have 
come to Michigan recently: S. K. 
Becker, 06, Detroit; W. E. Coale, ’08, 
Detroit; G. L. Willman, Sp. ’02, Detroit; 
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A. S. Pearse, Ph.D. ’08, Ann Arbor; 
DeW. H. Parker, ’06, Ann Arbor; C. H. 
Johnston, 03, Ann Arbor; Arthur Ham- 
ilton, 07, Ann Arbor; C.S. Berry, A.M. 
05, and E. P. Kuhl, A.M. ’08, Ann 
Arbor. J. R. Bishop, 82, principal of 
the Eastern High School in Detroit, has 
gone abroad for the winter. W. J. Hale, 
’98, has been appointed asst. prof. of 
chemistry in the University of Michigan. 
C. S. Oakman, ’00, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 
On Dec. 28 the Club held its annual 


smoker, in the dining-room of the Uni- 
versity Club of Milwaukee; there was a 
large attendance. Beside members 
of the Club and Milwaukee Harvard 
men, there were a number of under- 
graduates at home on their Christmas 
vacation, as well as some sub-freshmen, 
who have expressed their intention of 
entering the University. The meeting 
was very enthusiastic, and all the old 
songs were repeated with much enjoy- 
ment. There were short speeches and 
songs by Dr. A. T. Holbrook, Dr. S. 
W. French, W. H. Stafford, R. Y. 
Flanders, Rev. W. A. Smith, and others. 
Among those present were: A. Bres- 
lauer, John Cudahy, G. A. Chamber- 
lain, S. P. Delany, Dyer, A. S. Flint, 
E. W. Frost, S. W. French, Roger Y. 
Flanders, W. K. Flint, Rev. Greenman, 
A. T. Holbrook, H. E. Holbrook, O. R. 
Hansen, C. E. Hansen, J. F. Harper, 
E. J. Knapp, A. Kellogg, R. G. Kellogg, 
H. F. Leahy, L. B. Lanifrom, W. Mann, 
F. B. Myers, V. Morris, H. Morris, Jr., 
F. W. McAvoy, E. L. McIntrye, C. 
Meier, C. H. Palmer, N. Pereles, Jr., 
E. L. Richardson, W. H. Stafford, E. C. 
Stern, W. A. Smith, W. Thorndike, C. S. 
Thompson, B. Van Brunt, E. Van 
Briesen, A. Wall, H. B. Wells, C. E. 
Young. 

On Jan. 14, a dinner was given at the 
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University Club for J. D. Greene, ’96, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 
F. T. Boesel, 1 ’99, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Harvard Club of Minnesota has 
established a scholarship of $250, which, 
like those supported by the Harvard 
Clubs of Cleveland, St. Louis, Lowell, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, Nebraska, and 
others, is to be given to a deserving boy 
during his first year of residence in Har- 
vard College. It will be assigned, in the 
first instance, to boys graduating from a 
high school in Minneapolis or St. Paul; 
but boys from other parts of the state will 
also be eligible. It is hoped that the 
scholarship will be available in the au- 
tumn of 1909. 

Several Harvard men are now hold- 
ing important official positions under the 
State of Minnesota. C. C. Andrews, / 49, 
is head of the Forestry Commission; 
H. B. Wenzell, ’75, is reporter of the Su- 
preme Court; F. L. Washburn, ’82, is 
State Entomologist; and C. C. Dinehart, 
1’05; is State Treasurer. 


NEW BEDFORD. 


The Club was organized Thursday, 
Dec. 17, and the following officers were 
elected: Pres., J. T. Bullard, ’84; vice- 
pres., E. D. Stetson, ’82; treas., J. H. 
Clifford, 02; sec., J. E. N. Shaw, 98, Ma- 
sonic Building, New Bedford; exec. com., 
T. S. Hathaway, ’89, C. S. Kelly, Jr., 
01, M. R. Brownell, 02. 50 members 
are enrolled in the Club, and it was de- 
cided to havea dinner some time in Jan- 
uary, 1909, at which the captains of the 
University football and baseball teams 
and the crew, all of which have won vic- 
tories during the year, have agreed to 
attend as guests of the Club. 

The Club had its annual dinner on 
Jan. 22, at the Parker House in that city ; 
more than 100 members and guests were 
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present. Dr. J. T. Bullard, ’84, presi- 
dent of the Club, was toastmaster. In be- 
ginning the after-dinner speaking he gave 
a brief account of some of the early din- 
ners of the Club, which was founded in 
1891. The other speakers were: Hon. 
L. A. Frothingham, ’93, Lieut.-Gov. of 
Massachusetts; Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Applied 
Science; E. H. Wells, 97, Secretary of the 
Alumni Association; Hon. W. W. Crapo, 
1°54, Dr. H. G. Wilbur, ’86, president 
of the Harvard Club of Fall River; E. P. 
Currier, ’09, captain of the University 
baseball nine; and Mr. Walter Camp, 
who brought the greetings of Yale to Har- 
vard. Capt. Severance of the University 
crew, who is a New Bedford man, had 
been expected to speak but was kept in 
Cambridge by illness. 

The names of those at the dinner fol- 
low: C. A. Pratt, Gideon Allen, Jr., C. 
W. Clifford, E. D. Stetson, J. E. N. 
Shaw, A. F. Wood, W. K. Earle, J. W. 
Adams, E. P. Pierce, Jr., A. M. Sher- 
wood, Jr., F. L. Foster, F. J. Neale, W. 
Hodges, J. H. Clifford, M. R. Brownell, 
C. S. Kelley, Jr., R. W. White, G. D. 
Pirnie, C. E. Morse, G. O. Tobey, Jr., C. 
J. Leary, F. L. Rogers, J. P. Doran, J.J. 
H. McAllister, D. P. O’Brien, N. A. 
Stanley, E. F. Cody, Charles Hanks, A. 
G. Eldridge, W. R. Butler, L. Brooks, 
H. Whitman, C. P. Clifford, Roy Pien, 
A. G. Mason, H. S. Knowles, G. Hath- 
away, N. B. Nesbett, I. N. Tilden, Wil- 
liam Rotch, E. R. Seaver, N. H. Stone, 
F. H. Stone, Morgan Rotch, F. M. Stone, 
C.H.L. Delano, A. B. Sherman, Edward 
Drake, L. M. Huggins, Cooper Gaw, 
W. A. Wing, G. L. Richards, P. E. Trues- 
dale, F. A. Milliken, Dr. S. W. Hayes, 
Harold Winslow, E. H. Hicks, H. N. 
West, F. B. Grinnell, H. R. Watson, R. 
S. Knowles, R. Knowles, F. H. Stone, 
Randall Clifford, E. B. Gray, A. W. Bel- 
cher, F. M. Marsh, N. C. Hamblin, A. W. 
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Milliken, F. A. Cummings, E. M. Stet- 
son, J. K. Milliken, C. A. Milliken, H. 
K. Howland, D. H. Cannon, M.D., G. 
F. Winslow, W. K. Read, F. H. Taber, 
Dr. D. D. Pratt, Dr. H. C. Allen, Dr. E. 
St. J. Johnson, G. H. H. Allen, H. D. 
Prescott, E. W. Atkinson, H. Hathaway, 
T.S. Hathaway, Frederick Swift, B. K. 
Stephenson, M. C. Fisher, J. H. Wilcox, 
Edmund Grinnell, H. E. Kelly, H. D. 
Grinnell, H. Wing, Jr., F. N. Swift, W. 
N. Swift, T. Howland, F. M. Sparrow, 
H. H. Crapo. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The first annual convention and din- 
ner of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs was held in Providence, 
R. I., on the afternoon and evening of 
Friday, Nov. 20. The members of the 
Rhode Island Harvard Club were the 
hosts. The delegates and other guests 
met first at an informal luncheon at the 
University Club and there later in the 
afternoon was held also the business ses- 
sion of the Federation. Various plans 
for increasing the influence of the organ- 
ization and for furthering the interests 
of the University were discussed. The 
speakers at the afternoon meeting were: 
E. A. Harriman, of New Haven; A. J. 
Garceau, of Boston; Sidney Curtis, of 
Boston, the asst. secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, and in the absence 
of Edgar H. Wells the representative of 
that organization; Joseph Shattuck, Jr., 
of Springfield; C. G. Saunders, of Law- 
rence; Dr. S. B. Woodward, of Worces- 
ter; G. P. Winship, of Providence; F. W. 
Aldred, of Providence; H. M. Williams, 
of Boston; Dr. J. T. Bullard, of New 
Bedford; S. H. Longley, of Worcester; 
Dr. O. W. Huntington, of Newport; and 
Dr. H. G. Wilbur, of Fall River. H. M. 
Williams, Col. S. E. Winslow, of Wor- 
cester, and E. A. Harriman were ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution of the 
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Federation, and to report as soon as 
possible. 

The following officers of the Federa- 
tion were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., C. T. Billings, ’84, Lowell; vice- 
pres., Nathan Clifford, ’90, Portland; 
honorary vice-presidents, C. W. Eliot, 
53, Cambridge; C. G. Saunders, °67, 
Lawrence; Milton Reed, ’68, Fall River; 
E. D. Pearce, ’71, Providence; W. C. 
Mason, ’74, Bangor; E. P. Pierce, ’77, 
Fitchburg; S. E. Winslow, ’85, Worces- 
ter; H. M. Williams, ’85, Boston; Jo- 
seph Shattuck, Jr., ’92, Springfield; E. 
J. Lake, ’92, Hartford; sec., F. W. Al- 
dred, ’00, Providence; treas., C. H. 
Fiske, Jr., 93, Boston; director of the 
Alumni Association, Nathan Clifford, 
90, Portland. 

During the interval between the busi- 
ness meeting and the dinner, informal 
receptions for the visitors were held at 
the University Club, the Hope Club, and 
the Providence Art Club. The Pendle- 
ton Collection, the John Carter Brown 
Library, the Annimary Brown Memorial, 
and other interesting places in the city 
and Brown University were thrown open 
to the delegates and other Harvard men. 

C. T. Billings, ’84, was the toastmaster 
at the dinner. He introduced first E. D. 
Pearce, ’71, who, in behalf of the Rhode 
Island Harvard Club, gave a brief wel- 
come to the visitors. The next speaker 
was Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of 
Brown University ; his topic was, “ John 
Harvard as viewed by Nicholas Brown.” 
Dr. Faunce paid high tribute to Presi- 
dent Eliot and Harvard University. 
Dean Briggs was to have spoken on 
“Harvard Athletics,” but was kept at 
home by illness; his place was taken by 
Col. S. E. Winslow, °85, of Worcester. 
O. B. Roberts, ’86, spoke on “ Univer- 
sity Extension for Harvard Graduates.” 
The chief speaker was President Eliot. 
He advised that there be three federa- 
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tions of Harvard Clubs, viz.: the New 
England; the Associated, from the Hud- 
son to the Rockies; and the Pacific. 

Since the annual meeting Pres. C. T. 
Billings, 84, has appointed the following 
committees: On Relations to the Univer- 
sity: A. J. Garceau, ’91, of Boston, chair- 
man; Nathan Clifford, ’90, of Portland; 
Joseph Shattuck, Jr., 92, of Springfield; 
H. I. Wallace, ’77, of Fitchburg; F. R. 
Martin, ’93, of Providence. On Rela- 
tions with Secondary Schools: H. M. 
Williams, ’85, of Cambridge, chairman; 
J.S. Ford, ’94, of Exeter, N. H.; J. F 
Burnham, d ’01, of Lawrence; C. C. 
Hyde, ’92, of Hartford; E. D. Russell, 
"60, of Lynn. On Nomination for Over- 
seers: S. E. Winslow, ’85, of Worcester, 
chairman; E. A. Harriman, ’88, of Derby, 
Conn.; F. W. Aldred, ’00, of Providence; 
John Wilson, 00, of Bangor; J. T. Bul- 
lard, ’84, of New Bedford. On New Or- 
ganizations: C. T. Billings, ’84, of Lowell, 
chairman; E. H. Wells, ’97, of Boston; 
H. G. Wilbur, ’86, of Fall River; C. G. 
Saunders, ’67, of Lawrence; S. B. Wood- 
ward, ’74, of Worcester. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The Harvard Club of New Hamp- 


shire had its 2d annual dinner on Jan. 
22, at the Riverside Inn, in Hooksett. 
Rev. G. E. Hathaway, of Manchester, 
was the toastmaster. Dean B. S. Hurl- 
but, ’87, was to have been one of the 
speakers, but he was unable to be present 
and his place was taken by Asst. Dean W. 
R. Castle, 00. Dr. E. W. Taylor, ’88, 
spoke on “‘ The New Medical School,” 
A. G. Cable, ’09, discussed ‘‘Athletics,” 
and Hon. Bertram Ellis, ’84, in response 
to the toast, “ President Eliot,” read a 
paper by H. S. Mackintosh, ’60; O. W. 
Branch, ’01, and Thomas W. Varick also 
spoke. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Rev. Thomas 
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Chalmers, 91, of Manchester; vice-presi- 
dents, Prof. J. A. Tufts, ’78, of Exeter, 
and Rev. J. L. Seward, ’68, of Keene; 
sec. and treas., O. W. Branch, ’01, of 
Manchester; member of the executive 
board, Dr. R. J. Graves, ’00, of Con- 
cord. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
there were at the dinner: Dr. J. F. Robin- 
son, Dr. G. C. Wilkins, D. A. Taggart, 
Dr. Frederick Perkins, Dr. H. D. W. 
Carvelle, D. W. Stockbridge, C. H. 
Manning, C. B. Manning, F. P. Batchel- 
der, Dr. G. L. Bastian, R. W. Cheney, 
C. H. Babbitt, R. L. Manning, Dr. 
H. T. Boutwell, R. M. Mandell, Dr. W. 
D. Crosby, Dr. A. F. Wheat, and Dr. I. 
L. Carpenter, of Manchester; Dr. S. S. 
Dearborn and Dr. C. E. Congdon, of 
Nashua; Prof. J. S. Ford, of Exeter; R. 
W. Sulloway, of Franklin; R. W. Fiske, 
G. B. Milne, E. W. Fay, P. L. Dole, R. 
M. Corson, A. L. Waldron, Dr. J. J. 
Graves, E. N. Perkins, and Dr. C. R. 
Walker, of Concord; Dr. E. E. Hill and 
J. H. Dearborn, of Pembroke; P. A. 
McIntyre and Dr. H. T. Fontaine, of 
Suncook; Robert Doe, of Dover; Philip 
Faulkner, of Keene; and R. W. Fernald, 
of Boston. 

At the suggestion of the newly-elected 
president of the Club, the following tele- 
gram was sent to the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association which was holding its an- 
nual meeting and dinner at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston: “'The New Hamp- 
shire Harvard Club, gathered for its 
annual dinner, sends its kindest greet- 
ings to the men of Dartmouth and to the 
two great college presidents, Eliot and 
Tucker.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


On Jan. 27 President Eliot was the 
guest of the Club at a reception in his 
honor. Prior to the reception he was the 
guest of A. G. Fox, ’69, president of the 
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Club, at dinner in the private dining- 
room of the Club, the others present 
being, with one or two exceptions, mem- 
bers of the reception committee. ‘They 
were Messrs. J. H. Choate, ’52, W. G. 
Choate, ’52, G. H. Sargent, °53, J. J. 
Higginson, ’57, Edmund Wetmore, ’60, 
C. S. Fairchild, ’63, P. B. Olney, ’64, 
Francis Rawle, 69, N. S. Smith, ’69, 
C. G. Kidder, ’72, C. H. Russell, 72, 
H. S. Van Duzer, ’75, F. R. Appleton, 
°75, James Byrne, "77, E. J. Wendell, 
*82, D. I. Mackie, ’83, F. C. Huntington, 
’87, William Rand, Jr., ’88, T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, Francis Rogers, ’91, Eliot 
Tuckerman, ’94, E. H. Wells, ’97, L. P. 
Marvin, ’98, and F. D. Roosevelt, ’04. 
After the dinner Mr. Fox escorted the 
President to Harvard Hall where some 
800 members were awaiting him. On his 
entrance he received a splendid ovation, 
all standing and greeting him with en- 
thusiastic applause and cheering. He 
gave a most delightful talk, in a personal 
vein, telling of his feelings on resigning 
and of the rewards he had found in his 
work. The keynote of the address was 
that serviceability is the greatest satis- 
faction of life. The meeting ended with 
enthusiastic cheers for the President and 
the singing of “Fair Harvard.” The 
President was then escorted by Mr. Fox 
to the second floor of the Club, where 
for an hour or more he received his 
friends. Later a supper was served in 
Harvard Hall. The reception was a great 
success, and all felt drawn closer than 
ever to our great President. 

A most delightful series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts, arranged by Francis 
Rogers, ’91, chorister of the Club, has 
been held in Harvard Hall, the artists 
having been Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Mr. Arthur 
Whitney, Mr. David Bispham, Mr. 
Ernest Schelling, and Mr. Rogers. The 
concerts have been very popular, some 
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700 having been present to hear Mr. 
Bispham on Jan. 31, and have become 
a recognized feature of the club life. 
Other clubs have been our guests at the 
concerts, a large number of Yale men 
having attended that of Mr. Wither- 
spoon, a member of the Yale Club. 

At a meeting of the Club on Dec. 12 
E. C. Carter, ’00, gave a very interesting 
talk on Six Years in India. C. T. Cope- 
land, ’82, is to read to the Club on Feb. 
13. 

The Club had two entire special trains 
and several extra private cars to New 
Haven for the Yale game on Nov. 21. 
On the return to New York the cele- 
bration of the victory was a memorable 
one. Most of the team and the coaches 
were present. 

The membership of the Club is now 
about 3200 and is growing steadily. 
One of the features of the Club is that 
it is a great gathering place for Harvard 
men of all cities. 

L. P. Marvin, °98, Sec. 





OHIO, CENTRAL. 


The Harvard Club made the visit to 
Columbus of Mr. J. D. Greene, Secre- 
tary to the Harvard Corporation, the oc- 
casion for holding its tenth annual din- 
ner on Feb. 2. The dinner was given 
at the Columbus Club, and was attended 
by the following gentlemen as guests of 
honor: J. D. Greene, '96, W.O. Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and J. V. Denney, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts of the State University; and 
by the following members of the Harvard 
Club: W. T. Spear, 159, S. C. Derby, ’66, 
G. H. Stewart, ’68, W. N. King, ’71, H. 
L. Gilbert, ’88, W. II. Siebert, ’89, Bor- 
der Bowman, ’91, of Springfield, O.; L. 
F. Kiesewetter, ‘92, T’. H. Haines, p ’98, 
E. B. Stevens, p ’99, A. J. Jones, ’02, of 
Athens, O.; L. L. Bigelow, ’03, J. Rus- 
sell Cole, 08, Capt. Robert Smith, L. S. 
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*57, H. B. Bigelow, L. A. Cooper, and 
G. R. Twiss. 

In the absence of the Hon. H. C. Tay- 
lor, president of the Club, Judge G. H. 
Stewart acted as toastmaster. Responses 
were made by Mr. Greene, Pres. 
Thompson, Dean Denney, and W. N. 
King, the last-named speaker toasting 
President-elect Lowell. Prof. Siebert 
read the address of congratulation which 
had been prepared by Prof. Derby and 
sent to President Eliot on behalf of the 
Club in recognition of his 40 years of 
service to Harvard. The address is given 
herewith: — 

“President Eliot: The members of the 
Harvard Club of Central Ohio learn of 
your resignation of the presidency of 
Harvard University with unfeigned re- 
gret. They are deeply conscious that 
under your wise and fearless leadership 
the University has greatly enlarged its re- 
sources, extended its reputation, and mul- 
tiplied its usefulness, until its primacy 
among American universities is unques- 
tioned. They heartily congratulate you 
upon the completion of a period of serv- 
ice to the University unexcelled in merit, 
unequaled in duration, and they rejoice 
that you have as an enduring reward 
the memory of forty years’ fruitful, 
unselfish, happy devotion to one of the 
supreme interests of human life.” 

Prof. Siebert also read a letter from 
President Eliot acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the address and conveying to the 
Club his “ hearty thanks and best wishes.” 

At the business session of the Club, 
which preceded the dinner, the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: T. H. 
Haines, pres.; Border Bowman, vice- 
pres. and W. H. Siebert, _ sec.- 
treas., W. N. King, member of the coun- 
cil of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
G. H. Stewart, alternate. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Greene 
visited the Ohio State University and 
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addressed the student body at the weekly 
convocation. Later in the day he was 
entertained at luncheon at the home of 
Prof. Siebert, where he was given the 
opportunity té meet a number of gentle- 
men of Columbus who are familiar with 
the relation of the secondary schools and 
colleges in Ohio and the neighboring 
states. On Wednesday Mr. Greene pro- 
ceeded to Cleveland, O. 
W. H. Siebert, '89, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NORTHEASTERN. 

The Club held its second annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the Westmoreland 
Club, Wilkes-Barre, on Jan. 2. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: Pres., S. R. Miner, Wilkes-Barre; 
Ist vice-pres., R. A. Mercur, ‘Towanda; 
2d vice-pres., P. B. Linn, Lewisburg; 
3d vice-pres., J. R. Jones, Scranton, sec. 
and treas., Myer Kabatchnick, Scranton. 
Col. W. C. Price of Wilkes-Barre acted 
as toastmaster. Mr. Joseph Warren, 
Assistant Secretary of the Harvard Cor- 
poration, spoke for the University. — J. 
W. Brock, Jr., 05, Secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of Philadelphia, responded to 
a toast to that organization. Hon. F. W. 
Wheaton, speaking for Yale, gave an 
account of the founding of Harvard by 
Catherine Rogers and contended that as 
Yale had been called the daughter of 
Harvard, Catherine Rogers should be 
called the grandmother of Yale. A. H. 
McClintock responded for Princeton and 
John W. Codding of Towanda, for La- 
fayette. 

W. E. Woodruff, the representative of 
Wesleyan, paid a glowing tribute to Pres- 
ident Eliot. The following were present 
at the dinner: R. A. Mercur, 75, To- 
wanda; J. R. Jones, 79, Scranton; W. C. 
Price, ’80, Wilkes-Barre; T. C. Von 
Storch, ’87, Scranton; S. R. Miner, ’88, 
Wilkes-Barre; Joseph Warren, 97, Cam- 
bridge; Karl F. Wirt, 00, Bloomsburg; 
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P. L. Walsh, ’03, Scranton; J. A. McCaa, 
00, Wilkes-Barre; J. W. Brock, Jr., 05, 
Philadelphia; C. D. Coughlin, ’06, 
Wilkes-Barre; Myer Kabatchnick, ’06, 
Scranton; John Murrin, ’07, Carbon- 
dale; T. A. Morgan, ’07, Scranton; 
Marshall Jones, ’08, Scranton; A. A. 
Jenkins, 09, Scranton; H. L. Davis, 
1L., Wilkes-Barre; J. L. Pooley, ’11, 
Kingston. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The 45th annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Philadelphia was held in 
the Clover Room of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel on Feb. 6. The tables were set 
for 175 men and there were few vacant 
chairs. 

The president of the Club, E. C. 
Felton, ’79, after coffee and cigars had 
been served, introduced, as toastmaster, 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower, ’72, who was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. The other 
speakers were Prof. Bliss Perry, P. D. 
Haughton, ’99, C. T. Bond, 94, president 
of the Harvard Club of Maryland, and 
Dana Brannan, 2L. All the speeches 
were short. There was much singing by 
the whole crowd. The dinner was con- 
siderably larger than that of last year and 
was a most enthusiastic and successful 
affair. 

During the evening Francis Rawle, 
’69, submitted a letter drafted by Owen 
Wister, 82, to be sent by the Club to 
President Eliot, expressing sentiments 
of regret at his resignation and of ap- 
preciation of the University’s debt to 
him. 

At the annual meeting of the Club, 
held immediately previous to the dinner, 
E. B. Putnam, ’79, and Nathan Hayward, 
’95, were elected to the executive com- 
mittee for three years, and L. H. Par- 
sons, ’99, for one year. The membership 
of the Club is 417. 

J. W. Brock, Jr., Sec. 
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ST. LOUIS. 

During the winter the Club held two 
smokers at the University Club. On 
Nov. 17 we welcomed Chancellor D. S. 
Houston, the new head of Washington 
University, and also had W. R. Castle, 
Jr., assistant dean of the college, and 
E. C. Carter, 00, as our guests. On Dec. 
5 E. H. Wells, 97, Secretary of the 
Alumni Association, was our speaker. 
Both of these meetings stirred up a great 
deal of enthusiasm, and hereafter we 
hope to have several each winter. 

G. O. Carpenter, Jr., 02, Sec. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
The Harvard Club of Schenectady 


was organized in December at a meeting 
held in the house of the Rev. A. W. 
Clark, ¢ ’02. About 23 Harvard men 
have joined the Club. The officers are: 
Pres., Rev. A. W. Clark, 609 Union St.; 
sec., H. L. Lincoln, ’06, 32 Front St., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SEATTLE. 


The Club had the pleasure of receiving 
a visit from E. H. Wells, ’97, for a few 
days in November. Advantage of Mr. 
Wells’s presence was immediately taken 
for the purpose of arousing greater en- 
thusiasm and activity for Harvard and 
Harvard’s affairs. He was called on to 
give a talk to the assembled students of 
the University of Washington, he made 
addresses to the students at both the 
Broadway and Lincoln High Schools, 
and he met in private quite a few young 
men who had expressed a desire for 
further information concerning the Uni- 
versity. As a result of his visit it may be 
predicted that there will be more students 
from Seattle attending Harvard in pre- 
ference to other Eastern institutions. 

At the meeting of the Club at the Uni- 
versity Club on Nov. 18, Mr. Wells gave 
a splendid account of the present-day 
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life at the University, what had been ac- 
complished in the past few years by all 
departments and what its officers hoped 
would be accomplished in the succeeding 
years. His talk aroused great enthusiasm 
among the alumni and _ particularly 
among the older members of the Club. 
On Nov. 19, 1908, a small, informal din- 
ner was given Mr. Wells and detailed sug- 
gestions were given by him as to how the 
Seattle Club could extend its influence. 
Mr. Wells will be an especially welcome 
guest whenever opportunity shall allow 
him to pay another visit to Seattle. 

On Jan. 20, 1909, a smoker was held 
at the University Club. At this meeting 
Dr. E. O. Sisson, of the University of 
Washington, gave a very interesting 
talk upon “ An Outside View of Educa- 
tion by an Insider,” in which he tellingly 
set forth the need of more active support 
by the college-bred business and pro- 
fessional men to the different educational 
institutions in or near the cities wherein 
such men may reside. The Club voted 
its enthusiastic support to the new ad- 
ministration of President-elect Lowell, 
and a telegram of felicitation was for- 
warded to the latter upon his selection 
and election to the position. 

That the Pacific Coast States were in 
need of representation upon the Board 
of Overseers seemed to be the unanimous 
sentiment of the members of the Club 
present at the January smoker, and in 
accordance therewith it was enthusias- 
tically suggested that the name of Her- 
man Chapin, ’79, of Seattle, be proposed 
to the Nominating Committee for such 
position. Until the date of the election, 
therefore, the Harvard Club of Seattle 
may be counted upon as doing all that 
it can to further the candidacy of Mr. 
Chapin. 

The annual election and dinner of the 
Club will be held at the University Club 
on Feb. 20, at which time new officers 
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and new committees will be selected. 
The coming year will be an important 
one in view of the fact that the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition will be open 
throughout the summer season. It is 
hoped that every Harvard man visiting 
Seattle during the year will be suitably 
provided for and entertained. 
D. B. Trejethen, l ’01; Sec. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The Harvard Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia held its 8th annual dinner on Jan. 
4, at the Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles. 
44 members of the Club were present at 
the dinner, which was one of the largest 
and most successful that has been held 
in Los Angeles. W. R. Castle, Jr., ’00, 
asst. dean of Harvard College, was the 
guest of the Club and made the principal 
speech of the evening. 

Other speeches were made by Walter 
Raymond, ’73, the retiring president of 
the Club, Dr. W. LeM. Wills, ’76, the 
newly elected president, and Marshall 
Stimson, ’00, the secretary, who reported 
a membership of 71. A committee was 
appointed to take steps toward founding 
aclub scholarship from Southern Califor- 
nia. The following officers were elected 
for the year 1909: Pres., W. LeM. Wills, 
76; sec., Marshall Stimson, ’00; treas., 
G. E. Newlin, | ’05; exec. com., H. P. 
D. Kingsbury, ’99, Sherwin Gibbons, 
94, W. H. Schweppe, ’98. The Secre- 
tary’s address is 801 Wright and Cal- 
lender Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

The Club held its annual dinner and 
meeting on Nov. 16. E. D. Sherwood, 
’83, presided, and F. W. Dewart, ’90, act- 
ed as toastmaster. The speakers were 
E. H. Wells, ’97, Secretary of the Alumni 
Association, and Pres. E. A. Bryan, p 
’93, of the State College at Pullman. In 
addition there were present: Paul Clag- 
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stone, Judge J. Z. Moore, Dr. J. C. 
Graves, Dr. E. H. O’Shea, S. M. Went- 
worth, Rev. E. L. House, J. O. Bailey, 
E. A. Sargeant, and J. E. Blair. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Pres., F. W. Dewart, ’90; 
vice-pres., Judge J. Z. Moore; sec., J. 
O. Bailey, ’06, Hyde Building, Spokane. 

F. W. Dewart, ’90, president of the 
Harvard Club of Spokane, is practising 
law in Spokane. Under his direction the 
Harvard Club presented engravings of 
President Eliot to Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, to the University of Idaho, 
and to the State College at Pullman. The 
Club will soon give a picture of the Col- 
lege Yard to the Spokane High School. 
Dewart’s address is The Rookery, Spo- 


kane. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


During the visit in Tacoma of E. H. 
Wells, Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Harvard Club of Tacoma was 
organized, and H. P. Pratt, ’05, was 
elected secretary ; the choice of the other 
officers of the Club was deferred until a 
second meeting. 

The Harvard Club of Tacoma had a 
meeting and smoker at the University 
Club, Tacoma, on Jan. 29. A perman- 
ent constitution was adopted and Prof. 
R. B. Pease, p ’05, of the University of 
Puget Sound, was elected chorister. It 
was voted to codperate with the Harvard 
clubs of Seattle and of Spokane in or- 
ganizing a federation of the Harvard 
clubs of the Northwest and in proposing 
for election to the Board of Overseers 
some representative from that section 
of the country. The next meeting of 
the Tacoma Harvard Club will be some 
time in February and the regular quar- 
terly meeting in April. The Club will 
also play a baseball game with the Har- 
vard Club of Seattle; it will also join 
with local organizations in promoting 
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the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
at Seattle. 

There are 22 Harvard men in Tacoma, 
probably the largest number in that city 
from any Eastern university, viz. : C. W. 
Bronson, J. Cole, B. K. Daniels, J. C. 
Dennis, J. W. Dow, Edward Fogg, F. S. 
Fogg, H. E. Glazier, H. R. Lea, Donald 
McFadon, J. W. McFadon, Leonard 
Macomber, L. L. Merritt, R. B. Pease, 
W. McB. Perin, H. K. Pomeroy, H. P. 
Pratt, W. L. Pritchard, T. F. Ray, J. W. 
Sniffen, G. O. Swasey, Dr. J. R. Yo- 


cum. 


VIRGINIA. 

On Thanksgiving evening several 
Karvard men met at dinner at the Hotel 
Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, and 
organized the Harvard Club of Virginia. 
Those present were: J. T. Boutelle, ’67, 
of Hampton; M. A. Crockett, ’82, of 
Bedford City; J. B. Jenkins, L. S. ’83, of 
Norfolk; W. M. Black, 95, of Lynchburg; 
G. L. Collins, ’96, of Fort Monroe; J. F. 
Messenger, p ’91, of Farmville; H. A. 
Vanlandingham, ’97, of Richmond; J. C. 
Metcalf, p ’05, of Richmond; W. P. 
Dickey, p ’07, of Richmond; H. A. Rich- 
ardson, s 07, of Newport News. Prof. 
P. H. Hanus and Prof. H. A. Christian, 
Dean of the Medical School, were the 
guests. 

The officers elected were: Pres., J. F. 
Messenger; vice-presidents, J. T. Bou- 
telle, M. A. Crockett, and J. C. Metcalf; 
sec. and treas., W. P. Dickey,Richmond 
College, Richmond. It is hoped that all 
the Harvard men in Virginia will become 
members of the Club. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At the January meeting -of the Club 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Percival Hall, 92; 
vice-presidents, D. W. Lord, ’80, W. W. 
Gale, ’°88, Truman Abbe, ’95, Beekman 
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Winthrop, ’97; sec., J. W. Davidge, ’02; 
treas., Pickering Dodge, [’79]. 

The annual dinner is to be held at the 
Raleigh Hotel on March 30. Dr. H. W. 
Wiley will be toastmaster and President 
Eliot, Hon. W. H. Taft, Hon. Elihu 
Root, and Mr. A. G. Fox are expected to 
be among the speakers. 

J. W. Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 


The Club had its 6th annual meet- 
ing and dinner on Jan. 22, at the State 
Mutual Restaurant. Dr. S. B. Wood- 
ward, ’74, president of the Club, was 
toastmaster. ‘The speakers were Dean 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75; Prof. E. K. Rand, 
94; C. 'T. Billings, ’84, president of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs; and S. J. Elder, of Boston, Yale, 
"78. 

The Club voted to establish an annual 
scholarship of $200 to be given to a wor- 
thy student entering Harvard College 
from Worcester; no student can hold the 
scholarship for more than one year. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Dr. Homer Gage, ’82; first vice- 
pres., S. H. Longley, 94; 2d vice-pres., 
Dr. Leonard Wheeler, ’66; sec. and 
treas., C. H. Derby, ’03; exec. com., 
J. D. Baldwin, ’98, R. K. Shaw, 94, 
W. H. Burnham, ’82, W. R. Gilman, ’84, 
F. H. Bigelow, 98, Charles P. Adams, 
99, and C. M. Brown, ’00. 


ALUMNI ADDRESS LIST. 


The address list, which includes the- 
names of all graduates who are en- 
titled to vote for Overseers, will be pub- 
lished by the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion on May Ist, 1909. Ballots sent to 
the following graduates in 1908 were re- 
turned marked “unclaimed.” Any one 
having information of the address of any 
graduate in the list will please send it 
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before March 20th to the Harvard 
Alumni Association, 50 State St., Bos- 
ton. 





Bachelors of Arts. 

1856. Prof. Francis P. Nash. 

1859. James M. Freeman. 

1861. Dr. Scollay Parker. 

1862. Rev. J. Vila Blake; Prof. E. 
D. Lindsay; Francis C. Nye. 

1870. Prof. Richard T. 
Henry Wells. 

1872. Charles W. Chase; Frank H. 
Sawyer; Dr. George H. Tilden; Rev. 
Thomas F. Waters. 

1873. Joshua C. Dodge. 

1874. Edward E. Simmons. 

1876. Ralph W. Curtis; Prof. Adoni- 
ram J. Eaton. 

1879. David Urquhart. 

1880. William B. Sharp. 

1881. Dr. Edward R. Merrill. 

1883. Robert C. Ennis; William C. 
Jennings; Alfred Tonks. 

1885. Edward I. Smith. 

1887. Henry B. Barber; Edgar M. 
Garnett. 

1888. Marshall B.Clarke; CosmondR. 
Hammerslough; Charles DeV. Musaus. 
1889. Dr. Charles F. Cogswell. 

1890. Clarence M. Brune. 

1891. Angelo Lee. 

1892. Robert P. Alexander; William 
A. Hamilton; Lewis Hall; Lewis C. Hall. 

1893. George C. Cook; William N. 
Cottrell; Frederick A. Freark; Charles 
M. Gay, Jr. 

1894. Albert S. Ames; Louis J Bal- 
liett; Henry L. Cannon; Prof. John S. 
* Festerson; Dr. Sherwin Gibbons; 
Lieut. Joseph W. Glidden; Rev. Charles 
A. Horne; Jechn McC. Prather. 

1895. Newell A. Barker; Dr. J. Allen 
DeCou; Eberly Hutchinson. 

1896. Dr. Allen M. Hervey; Edward 
H. James; Dr. Arthur S. Knudsen; John 
L. Mathews; Evan W. D. Merrill; Archi- 
bald Murray; Edwin T. Reed. 


Greener; 
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1898. John M. Letterle; William B. 
Meacham; Henry S. Patterson. 

1899. Austin P. Dean; Julius C. 
Feder; Jules E. Goodman; Thornton S. 
Hardy; Willis H. Grant; William Healy; 
Carl G. Jahn, Jr.; Rev. Howard A. Mor- 
ton; Don O. Noel; Allen G. Odell; 
Daniel A. Richardson; Felix K. Smith; 
George R. Stratton; Frederick C. Sutro. 

1900. Frank B. Cherington; Pliny 
B. S. Hall; Herbert R. Johnson; Henry 
H. Lancaster; Edward M. Montchyk; 
William J. Nagle; L. Graham O. Smith; 
William Stickney. 

1901. Prof. Lewis D. Ames; Frank 
E. Elliott; Rufus W. Rogers; George B. 
Ryan; Aaron Turner; Richard I. Wilby. 

1902. Arthur O. Bigney; Howard V. 
Bullinger; Francis W. Coker; Sanford 
D. France; Edgar B. Frank; Jacob F. 
Hill; William C. Dodge; Dr. Emil H. 
Stone. 

1903. Charles W. Barry; Edward H. 
Fletcher; Merton M. Mann; Harris C. 
Shannon; Paul F. Strout; Rev. Kevork 
G. Tourian. 

1904. George P. Adams; Richard E. 
Clapp; Gerald Gordon; Jasper N. John- 
son; Alfred W. Jones; Robert W. Kelso; 
Prescott Oakes; Edward A. Taft. 

1905. Raymond M. Adams; Jack G. 
Hahlo; Philip H. Muir; John W. Myers; 
William L. Nash; Owen E. Pomeroy; 
John S. Poyen, Jr.; Edgar L. Smith; 
Albert C. Travis; Malcolm S. MeN. 
Watts. 

1906. William I. Cohn; Philip Van 
R. Ellis; John D. Nichols; Roscoe F. 
Potts; James R. Trimble; Theodore T. 
Whitney. 

1907. Arthur L. Mayer; Harries A. 
Mumma; Eugene Talbot; Eugene L. 
Thompson. 


Bachelors of Science. 


1855. William Leighton. 
1856. James I. Davies. 
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1859. Willard L. Wellman. 

1862. Hubbard Cooke. 

1865. Pierre C. DuBois. 

1867. Charles Gordon. 

1876. Seth Perkins, C. E. 

1893. Motte A. Read. 

1894. Arthur J. Collier. 

1895. Malcolm H. Baker. 

1896. Harry W. Raudenbush. 

1897. Samuel S. Montague. 

1899. Fred W. Daggett; James A. 
Moyer; Richard A. White. 

1900. Dr. Horace K. Boutwell; Harry 
H. Greene; John D. Horgan; George 
W. Presby. 

1901. Irving Herr; Silas F. Poole. 

1902. Royal K. Peirce; Nelson G. 
Ritchie. 

1903. Arthur R. Campbell; Dr. Dun- 
lap P. Penhallow. 

1904. Frederick M. Kilmer, Jr.; Leon- 
ard O. Packard; Henry C. Parker; Lorne 
A. Scott; Walter M. Stone; Robert N. 
Woodworth; David C. Wright. 

1905. James R. Baldwin; Chester M. 
Gould; John V. Kelley; Allan Smith; 
Samuel A. Tolman: Bryant White. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other re- 
liable sources. The value of this depart- 
ment might be greatly enhanced if Har- 
vard men everywhere would contribute to 
it. Responsibility for errors should rest 
with the Editor. 

*,* Tt becomes more and more difficult 
to assign recent Harvard men to their 
proper Class; since many who call them- 
selves classmates take their degrees in 
different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by 
the Secretaries, the Class rating of the 
Quinqnennial Catalogue is not strictly 
followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will 
be found in the reports of the Harvard 
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Clubs, in the Corporation and Overseers’ 
Records, and in the University Notes. 


1838. 


William Ingersoll Bowditch, the son 
of Nathaniel Bowditch the navigator, 
died at his home in Brookline, on Jan. 24. 
He was born in Salem, Aug. 5, 1819. In 
College he was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. After graduating, he 
studied at the Harvard Law School, and 
took his degree in 1841. henceforth 
he practised law in Boston. He was an 
ardent Abolitionist, and his house in 
Brookline was a refuge for fugitive slaves. 
He married a daughter of James Perkins 
Higginson, who survives him with three 
sons and two daughters. He was Secre- 
tary of the Class, but, so far as appears, 
kept no records. 


1845. 


Dr. J. P. Reynorps, Sec., 

416 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Henry Belknap, born in Boston, Sept. 
7, 1826, died in that city Jan. 21, 1909. 
The holidays of his college life were 
largely spent with a circle of congenial 
class friends in out-of-door pursuits. 
Writing in the Class Book, he cannot 
help recording praise of the Undine, one 
of the early college boats, and enters a 
list of her 12 oarsmen, himself the cox- 
swain. ‘Two journeys in the then un- 
developed Western States, a long Cal- 


‘cutta voyage, and later, a resort to Eu- 


rope for undertaking scientific work, 
were events of his earlier years. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he received a 
captain’s commission in the United States 
18th Infantry, served with distinction 
for several years, and was at length 
honorably discharged on account of ill 
health, brought on by exposure in the 
field. He passed many succeeding years 
in active and successful business in the 
western part of the United States. In 
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January, 1888, he married, at New York 
City, Miss Isabel Gardiner. His son, 
Henry Belknap, was born in January, 
1890. Withdrawing soon afterward from 
the West, he established himself in his 
home near St. Augustine, Florida, mak- 
ing every summer a return to his house 
at Shelter Island Heights, Long Island. 
Mrs. Belknap and his son survive him. 
For many weeks he bore with great 
courage sad anxiety for the life of them 
both. Finally there came to him a second 
paralytic seizure, from which there was 
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no rallying. 
1846. 


John Rose Lee died at Brookline, 
Dec. 13, 1908. He was born in Boston, 
April 25, 1827, the son of John C. Lee. 
Leaving College before graduation, he 
engaged in the East India trade, and for 
several years resided in Calcutta. After 
his return on the breaking out of the 
Civil War, he enlisted and served in the 
infantry as a lieutenant. He married 
Lucy Howard, and leaves two sons and 
two daughters. 


1847, 


The Rev. Francis Tiffany, who was 
born in Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16, 1827, 
died in Cambridge after an illness of 
several months’ duration, on Sept. 3, 
1908. He graduated at Harvard in 1847, 
and at the Divinity School in 1852. He 
was ordained a Unitarian minister in 
that year and was pastor in Springfield, 
and at Yellow Springs, O. On Jan. 1, 
1864, he was chosen professor of English 
in Antioch College, O., and served for a 
year. Then he was pastor at West New- 
ton from 1865 to 1883. The latter part of 
his life he resided in Cambridge. He was 
for several years an editorial writer for 
the Boston Herald. His books are “Life 
of Dorothea Lynde Dix” ; “ Bird Bolts”; 
“Life of Charles Francis Barnard” ; and 
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“This Goodly Frame, the Earth.” He 
married Esther Allison. ‘Two sons, 
Francis B., ’77, and Walter C., ’81, who 
are lawyers in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
respectively, and two daughters survive 
him. — Edmund Quincy Sewall, son of 
Rev. Edmund Quincy and Caroline 
(Ward) Sewall, was born in Newbury- 
port, Feb. 29, 1828, and died at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Sept. 26, 1908. He was 
fitted for college chiefly by his father, at 
that time the Unitarian minister of Scitu- 
ate. It was natural for him to come to 
Harvard, where five generations of an- 
cestors had preceded him: Samuel 
Sewall, 1671; Joseph Sewall, 1707; 
Samuel Sewall, 1733; Samuel Sewall, 
1776; Edmund Quincy Sewall, 1815. 
He was a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club and the Phi Beta Kappa, and at 
graduation ranked fifth in the class. He 
then took up the study of engineering, 
and dfter a varied experience in many 
places became Supt. of the Delaware 
R. R. in 1858. For 12 years he held this 
position, making his residence in Wil- 
mington. In 1870 he became Gen. Supt. 
and Chief Engineer of the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern R. R., and 
removed to New Orleans. Here he re- 
mained till 1872, when he resigned and 
accepted the position of Supt. of the St. 
Paul and Pacific R. R. with headquarters 
at St. Paul. In this city he lived 10 years. 
When the management of the St. Paul 
and Pacific changed hands, he became 
successively Treasurer and Supt. of the 
St. Paul & Duluth R. R. In 1882 he be- 
came comptroller of the Chicago, St. 
Paul and Milwaukee R. R., and re- 
moved to Milwaukee. In 1890, when the 
general offices of the road were changed 
to Chicago, he removed to that city. In 
1901 he resigned his comptrollership, 
and retired from active business to a 
well-deserved rest for the remainder of 
his life. He was married Nov. 27, 1852, 
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to Louise K. Lovett, daughter of Capt. 
Samuel P. Lovett of Beverly. Of this 
marriage 7 children were born, of whom 
two sons and two daughters survive him. 
His wife died Oct. 23, 1906. — The 
Class has only five survivors: Judge 
Charles Allen, Boston; Dr. A. P. Cham- 
berlaine, Concord; Dr. J. F. Gardner, 
Midway Mills, Va.; J. A. Henshaw, 
Cambridge; A. C. Wheelwright, Boston. 





1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 

49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Edward King, who died at New York, 
Nov. 17, 1908, was born July 30 or 
July 31, 1833, at Weehawken, N. J., 
his father being James Gore, and his 
mother Sarah Rogers Gracie King. King 
was descended from a highly distin- 
guished family, largely represented at 
Harvard. His grandfather, Rufus King, 
statesman and diplomatist, was of the 
class of 1777. His father graduated in 
1814. An uncle, two elder brothers, 
and several cousins were also Harvard 
graduates, as are his two sons James 
Gore, 1889, and Rupert C., 1894. King’s 
first school was the Grammar School of 
Columbia College, then presided over 
by Prof. Anthon, and the late Abram 
S. Hewitt was one of his teachers. 
Thence he went to a French school in 
New York. In 1847 he accompanied his 
parents to England in the sailing packet 
New World. After a short trip through 
England and Scotland, posting a good 
part of the way, railroads then being 
comparatively few, and after a short 
visit in London, King proceeded to a 
school at Meiningen, Saxe-Meiningen, 
where he acquired the German language. 
While there he made a trip partly on 
foot through Bavaria, Austria, the Salz- 
kammergut and the Tyrol. King entered 
Harvard as Freshman in 1849. During 
his stay at Cambridge he passed his first 
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two years under the roof of Prof. Agassiz, 
almost as a member of his family, and 
though not one of his pupils he con- 
sidered himself as much indebted to him 
as to any other of his instructors. ‘To 
be in his company,” he said, “‘was an 
education of itself.” King embodied his 
‘Reminiscences of Agassiz” in an in- 
teresting communication to the Boston 
Transcript of May 29, 1907, which is a 
tribute to the appreciation of the writer, 
as well as to the attractions of Agassiz. 
It is there explained that he entered 
Agassiz’s house as a boarder for the 
purpose of keeping up his French and 
German, Agassiz being then a widower 
with no lady to preside over his estab- 
lishment. King’s father, James Gore 
King, who was very prominent in the 
banking world, and who especially dis- 
tinguished himself by his enabling the 
New York banks to resume specie pay- 
ments after the crisis of 1837 by the im- 
portation of gold, effected by his exer- 
tions in England, died in 1853, and in 
the spring of 1854 King determined to 
make the banking business his occu- 
pation and entered the banking house of 
James G. King’s Sons, where he re- 
mained first as clerk and then as partner 
until 1861. During this period he re- 
visited Europe twice and traveled West 
as far as St. Louis and St. Paul. In 1861, 
having become a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, he dissolved 
partnership with James G. King’s Sons 
and started business on his own account, 
becoming afterwards connected with 
Mr. James Robb and his son Mr. J. 
Hampden Robb. In 1872-73 he served 
as President of the New York Stock 
Exchange. In December, 1873, he be- 
came President of the Union Trust Co. 
The Company’s affairs were in a some- 
what critical state at the time but under 
his management its position was soon 
restored and the basis of its present pros- 
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perity was laid. King was a member of 
the Harvard Club of New York and 
served as president from 1890 to 1895, of 
the University Club, the Century Club, 
the Riding and Ardsley Golf Clubs, gov- 
ernor of the New York Hospital, some- 
time president of the St. Nicholas So- 
ciety, a fellow of the National Academy 
of Design, a member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and director 
of the Hanover National Bank. King 
was as much loved as a man as he was 
respected for his great abilities, and his 
loss to his class, in which he always kept 
up a lively interest, is a heavy one. King 
was twice married, first in Edinburgh in 
1858 to Isabella Ramsay Cochrane, who 
died in 1873, a niece of Dean Ramsay, 
author of ‘Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character,” and, secondly, to 
Elizabeth Fisher, in 1885, in New York. 
By his first marriage he had five children, 
two sons, graduates of Harvard, as be- 
fore mentioned, and three daughters, 
Isabella Clarke, Alice Bayard (married 
to Herman Leroy Edgar, H. U., 1887), 
and Elizabeth (married to Alpheus 
Sumner Hardy, H. U. 1887). By hissec- 
ond marriage he had one son, Edward. 
— President Eliot resigned on Nov. 4, 
1908, and will retire May 19, 1909, on 
the completion of his 40 years’ admin- 
istration. He will reside in Cambridge. 
He is President of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrrties, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Edward Daniel Hayden died suddenly 
in the Woburn Unitarian Church, Nov. 
15. He was the son of Ezekiel and 
Elizabeth W. Hayden, born in Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 27, 1833. Fitted for college 
at Lawrence Academy, and with S. 
Hartwell, tutor at Harvard. He entered 
the Freshman Class in 1850. After grad- 
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uating he was in the Dane Law School 
for a time, and studied in the offices of 
Chief Justice Chapman in Springfield 
and Ezra Ripley in Boston. He began 
practice in Boston and Woburn in 1858. 
In 1862 he was appointed Pay Master, 
U. S. Navy, serving under Admiral 
Porter about Vicksburg and at the cap- 
ture of Fort Hindman, and was in the 
Yazoo Pass and Red River expeditions. 
In 1866 he returned to Woburn and for 
nine years was in partnership with J. B. 
Winn & Co. He represented the 13th 
Middlesex District in the General Court, 
1879-81, and the Fifth Congressional 
District in the 49th and 50th congresses. 
He was always greatly interested in Wo- 
burn affairs and connected with its in- 
stitutions. For 20 years he was a direct- 
or of the First Nat. Bank and president 
from 1874 to 1890, and similarly asso- 
ciated with the Woburn H. & M. Asso- 
ciation and the Five Cents Savings Bank. 
For a long time was a director of the 
Shawmut Nat. Bank of Boston, and a 
vice-president of the Boston & Albany 
R. R. Co. till the time of his death. He 
did good service as selectman, and as 
alderman later. He was greatly inter- 
ested in and worked for the Public 
Library, which his brother-in-law gave 
the town, as life trustee and president. 
In 1860 he married Miss Marcia A. 
Winn, daughter of Hon. Jonathan 
Bowers Winn. She died in 1862. In 
1883 he married Ellen F. Champney, 
who survives him. He was a shrewd, 
bright, but genial man, greatly liked 
by his classmates, of whom only 20 re- 
main to miss him. The ’54 Dinner Club 
of 11 classmates in Boston were always 
eager to hear his life experiences, which 
had to be drawn out of him, for he was 
a most modest and unpretending man. 
His life was a most useful one. He ap- 
preciated and never forgot his Alma 
Mater. 
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1855. 

E. H. Assor, Sec., 

14 Beacon St., Boston. 

James Benjamin Clark died suddenly 
on Dec. 6 as he was taking his seat in 
the University Auditorium in Austin, 
Tex. He had gone to hear Mr. Bryan 
address the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, walking apparently with 
his usual vigor. Several students at once 
carried him in their arms to the Regents’ 
Room, but when the physicians arrived 
it was plain that he had died almost as 
he fell. His family, with fine apprecia- 
tion of our classmate’s character, refused 
to allow the services to be interrupted. 
He was born in Greenville, Pitt Co., 
N.C., July 11, 1834, the son of Gen. 
William and Louisa Pearce (Lanier) 
Clark. His father removed to Mississippi 
during Clark’s infancy. He became a 
prominent citizen, and was at one time 
the treasurer of the state. Our class- 
mate was the youngest of ten children. 
His mother died when he was five years 
old, and he was brought up by his sisters. 
At 12 he went to Franklin College, Nash- 
ville, and four years later came to Har- 
vard. He was a member of the Zeta Psi 
Fraternity and our class orator. He 
entered the Law School after graduation, 
and was in Europe when the Civil War 
led him in 1861 to return in order to 
join the Army of the Confederacy. He 
arrived a few days after Bull Run and 
never was again in Cambridge until he 
came to attend our 50th anniversary. 
Enlisting in the 18th Mississippi Regi- 
ment, Gen. Barkdale’s brigade, he 
proved himself a stout soldier, and served 
through the entire war. He was present 
in the battles of Drewry’s Bluff, Win- 
chester, Fredericksburg, Antietam, and 
Malvern Hill. Clark was captured on 
the retreat after the battle of Gettysburg, 
but, fortunately, unwounded. He spent 
the next 19 months as a prisoner on 
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Johnson’s Island, in Lake Erie, where 
Tileston and other classmates did what 
they could for him; and he cherished 
warm remembrance of their kindness. 
When he was at last exchanged, he re- 
joined Gen. Lee’s army in Richmond 
about a month before the close of the 
war. When Gen. Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, Capt. Clark was one of the 
faithful who loyally stayed with their 
general to the very end. Capt. Clark 
settled in Kentucky after the war, where 
he married Miss Florence Anderson, 
and edited a paper at Harrodsburg. He 
went to Texas in 1875, and there prac- 
tised law for about ten years. Although 
he was usually called ‘* Judge,”’ he never 
sat upon the bench. He identified him- 
self with the University of Texas from 
its beginning, and was a member of its 
first Board of Regents. On July 1, 1885, 
he was chosen its Proctor and Custodian 
General. He was said to know more 
students personally than did any other 
of its officers. The esteem in which he 
was held is shown in the dedication to 
him of the University magazine: “'To 
the genial, witty, chivalrous Southern 
gentleman, the best friend, the kindest 
heart, the gentlest nature, and most 
universally loved man in the University.” 
The rest of his life was spent at Austin 
in the service of his beloved University 
of Texas. His widow and two children, 
Carroll and Edith, survive him. Those 
of us who met him at our 50th annivers- 
ary will never forget Clark’s enjoyment 
of that memorable meeting. Mindful 
of the slender stipends which university 
officers earn, we had invited him to be- 
come the guest of the Class from the 
time he left Austin until he returned 
home. But his own college was very 
proud of his connection with Harvard; 
and when the fund we had provided for 
his journey was pressed upon him he 
refused to take it, saying that the boys 
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at home had insisted on sending him to 
represent them at Harvard, for the honor 
of their own university. He pushed it 
back, when it was slipped into his pocket, 
saying he would n’t have it, unless we 
would let him make it his contribution 
to the annuity which we were then rais- 
ing for another dear old fellow. During 
the week that he was the Secretary’s 
guest at Cambridge his joyousness, his 
keen interest, his ecstatic delight in 
everything, old and new, was simply 
beautiful to see. He hunted up all the 
Texas boys in college, and they marched 
round with him. His shining face and 
venerable white hair attracted the atten- 
tion of many students, and he accepted 
their kindliness with such hearty pleas- 
ure that they picked him up and made 
him lunch with them more than once 
in Randall and Memorial, and escorted 
him over the whole college grounds. 
When the Phi Beta Kappa Society fin- 
ally chose him as an honorary member, 
his delight was unbounded. Last spring 
the Secretary did his best to get him to 
visit us again, In the name of the Class 
he was urged to be our guest every year. 
He was almost induced to come, but at 
the last unfortunately postponed his 
visit until this present year. But while 
we shall not see his face again at our 
meetings, none of us can ever forget his 
affectionate joy in being with us in 1905. 
His presence with us then was the chief 
brightness of our meeting. “He wist 
not that his face shone.” —E. H. A. 


1856. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 

4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

On Dec. 4, in the Probate Court at 
Taunton, a Jarge assembly of lawyers 
gathered to commemorate the comple- 
tion by Hon. W. E. Fuller of 25 years’ 
service as Judge of Probate for Bristol 
County. Eulogistic speeches were made 
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by representatives of the four bar asso- 
ciations of the county, and Judge Fuller 
was requested to sit for an oil portrait 
to be hung in the court room.— A tes- 
timonial dinner was given at the Tuil- 
eries in Boston, in December, to A. 
A. Brown, the donor of the Musical Li- 
brary which now occupies a room in 
Boston Public Library. — ‘The address 
(unknown at the date of the last Class 
Report) of Jonas Wyeth Coolidge, non- 
graduate, is 88 Worcester St., Boston. — 
David Casares is Mayor of the City of 
Merida, Yucatan. 


1858. 
S. A. Wittrams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Col. John Buttrick Noyes died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 13,1908. He was 
born in Petersham, March 2, 1838, son of 
Rev. G. R. Noyes (who with Dr. Francis 
conducted religious services during our 
college course) and Eliza Wheeler But- 
trick Noyes. He had a long and brilliant 
career in the army during the Civil War. 
Immediately after graduation he began 
the study of law in the office of C. T. & 
T. H. Russell, and entered the Harvard 
Law School in September, 1859. Later 
he entered the office of Judge Richard- 
son. In 1861 he joined the 4th Battalion 
of Rifles, which was later attached to the 
13th Mass. Vols., with which he served, 
much of the time as colonel of the regi- 
ment, through many of the great battles 
of the war, including Chancellorsville, 
South Mountain, Antietam, Bull Run, 
Gettysburg, and Spottsylvania. In the 
engagement before Petersburg he com- 
manded his regiment, and his conduct in 
the field was commended by Generals 
Miles and Barlow. Soon after the battle 
of Reams’ Station, he was assigned by 
Gen. Barlow as Inspector General of the 
3d Brigade, and in that capacity was en- 
gaged at Deep Bottom and Reams’ Sta- 
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tion. Shortly afterwards he was ap- 
pointed aid to Gen. Macy, commanding 
a brigade in 2d Div. 2d Corps, with 
which he served until Dec. 13, 1864, 
when he returned to Mass. to be mus- 
tered out. He was commissioned Ist 
lieutenant in May, 1863, and captain 
in May, 1864, brevetted major, U. S. 
Volunteers, in March, 1865, and lieut. 
colonel and colonel, U. S. Volunteers, 
for meritorious conduct while in com- 
mand of his regiment before Petersburg 
on June 16 and 20, 1864. After leaving 
the army he became assistant librarian 
of the Mercantile Library in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and later was in business, con- 
nected with the Erie Basin Warehouses 
in Brooklyn. He was a member of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, and 
of the Harvard Club of New York. He 
died unmarried. — Rev. Charles Henry 
Learoyd died in Wakefield, Jan. 25, 
1909. He was born in Danvers, June 7, 
1834, the son of John Andrew and Sarah 
Sylvester Learoyd. He entered the An- 
dover Theological Seminary in Decem- 
ber, 1859, and was ordained deacon in 
the Episcopal Church in July, 1862, and 
was called to the rectorship of Grace 
Church, Medford, in June, 1863. He 
became rector of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church at Taunton in 1872. For 30 
years he was treasurer of the P. E. 
Diocese of Massachusetts. In October, 
1863, he married Susan Ellen, daughter 
of Frederic and Almira (Putnam) Perley 
of Danvers, who, with two sons and a 
daughter, survives. 





1859. 

Pror. C. J. Wuire, Sec., 

5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
James Augustus Rumrill died in 
Springfield, Jan. 20, 1909. He was born 
in New York, April 8, 1837, the son of 
James Bliss and Rebecca (Pierce) 
Rumrill. He was fitted for college at 
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the Andover Phillips Academy. After 
graduation he went to Europe with his 
classmates d’Hauteville and Richardson, 
and on his return entered the law office 
of Reuben A. Chapman, h ’64, in Spring- 
field, where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1861. He again went abroad, and 
studied Roman Law in Berlin. In 1865 
he was made clerk and attorney of the 
Boston & Albany R. R. Co., and was 
vice-president of that road from 1880 to 
1892. At one time or another he was 
president of a Springfield bank, of the 
Springfield Club, and of three Massa- 
chusetts R. R. companies, vice-president 
of a savings bank, and a director in 
several other railroad companies. He 
had been an alderman, and was clerk of 
the Unitarian Society for 20 years. He 
was much interested in the Springfield 
City Library Association, and was its 
president for many years. In the later 
years of his life he spent about half his 
time in New London, where he had a 
large seaside farm. May 22, 1861, he 
married Anna, daughter of Chester 
W. Chapin, of Springfield. .His son 
Chester Chapin graduated in ’97. His 
daughter Anna Chapin married Edward 
C. Hammond, of Boston and New Lon- 
don, and his daughter Rebecca married 
L. H. Dow, ’90, now a professor in 
Dartmouth. 


1861. 


Dr. J. E. Wriaut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Sidney Warren Thaxter died of cancer 
of the liver at his home in Portland, Me., 
Nov. 8, 1908. He was born in Bangor, 
Me., Sept. 8, 1839. He served in the 
First Maine Cavalry, from Oct. 19, 1861, 
to Nov. 5, 1864; rising from the rank of 
lieutenant to that of major. His regi- 
ment participated in more than 80 en- 
gagements, and lost more field and staff 
officers in action than any other Maine 
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regiment. On several occasions the com- 
mand of it fell to him, by reason of the 
loss of so many of his associates from 
wounds and sickness. He himself was 
once wounded. In 1897 he was awarded 
a medal of honor for conspicuous gal- 
lantry at the battle of Hatcher’s Run, 
Va. In this engagement, in which he 
voluntarily assisted as aide-de-camp, 
though his time of service had expired, 
four horses were shot under him. Re- 
turning to civil life, he engaged in the 
flour and grain trade, first in Bangor 
for ten years, then, from 1874 till his 
decease, in Portland; and he attained a 
high standing among commercial men, 
combining religious and philanthropic 
interests with devotion to business. In 
Portland, for a quarter of a century he 
was a public man, though in a private 
station. He was a student of books and 
of affairs; intelligent, alert, independent, 
broad-minded. He kept close watch of 
municipal conditions, and general poli- 
tics, and threw the weight of his acknow- 
ledged influence as his judgment dic- 
tated; but he never sought or accepted 
a political position. He was a member 
of the Economic Club (and for a time 
its president), of the Fraternity Club, 
of the Church Club, of the Harvard 
Club of Maine (of which he was presi- 
dent in 1908), and in 1891 he was com- 
mander of the Maine Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion. For many years he 
was actively interested in the manage- 
ment of the Maine General Hospital, 
and was the president of its board of 
directors at the time of his death. He 
was twice married, to Laura May Farn- 
ham in 1866 (died 1880), and to Julia 
St. Felix Thom in 1882. The latter and 
three sons survive. — Dr. Daniel Dud- 
ley Gilbert died of pneumonia at his 
home in Roxbury, Jan. 3, 1909. He was 
born in Brattleboro, Vt., Dec. 23, 1838. 
He was descended from Capt. Gilbert, 
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an officer in the Continental Army, and, 
on his mother’s side, from Thomas 
Dudley, the second governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The family moved to Boston 
in 1840, and he fitted for college in the 
Public Latin School. After a_ brief 
course in medicine under H. G. Clark, 
M.D., in Boston, he was appointed 
Medical Cadet, U. S. A., March 27, 
1862, and served in that capacity till 
Nov. 11, when he was appointed Acting 
Assistant Surgeon, U.S. N., and soon 
after he received a commission as As- 
sistant Surgeon in the regular corps, in 
which capacity he served, first in the 
U.S. Naval Hospital at Chelsea, Mass., 
and later on the U. S. S. Maratanza, of 
the North Atlantic Blockading Squad- 
ron. He resigned his commission Aug. 
16, 1864. He then took a course of study 
in the Berkshire Medical College, re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. Jan. 14, 1865, 
and began the practice of his profession 
in Boston. In 1867 he moved to Up- 
ham’s Corner, Dorchester, and later to 
677 Dudley Street, Roxbury. His wife, 
née Amelia A. Stebbins, whom he mar- 
ried in 1865, died in 1900, but several of 
their six children survive him. He held 
a high position in his profession — was 
district physician to the Boston Dispen- 
sary, was a member of the Boston City 
Hospital staff as physician to the City 
Hospital Convalescent Home in Dor- 
chester, was fora time Medical Examiner 
of Dorchester, and consulting surgeon 
to the Insane Asylum at Danvers. He 
had served also upon the Boston School 
Board, and he belonged to the Loyal 
Legion. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 
Josiah Lombard died Dec. 10, 1908, 
at his home in Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., of heart disease. He was 
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son of Josiah and Sallie (Ayres) Lom- 
bard, and was born in Griggsville, IIL, 
July 29, 1842. He had a year in 1857 at 
a school in Boston kept by William 
Brooks, but fitted for college principally 
under Henry Tupper, a graduate of 
Yale, at Griggsville. After graduating 
he was for some time iu the Fifth Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, IIl., of which his 
father was president. He afterwards 
went to New York City and became a 
member of the firm of Lombard, Stevens 
and Co., commission merchants. Later 
he formed the firm of Lombard, Ayres 
& Co., with his classmate, cousin, and 
chum, Marshall Ayres, with whom he 
was always intimately connected as long 
as Ayres lived. This firm was engaged 
in refining petroleum and was afterward 
merged with the Tidewater Oil Co. 
Besides being a director of this com- 
pany, Lombard was a director of the 
Platt & Washburn Refining Co., the 
East Jersey R. R. Terminal Co., the 
Elwell Mercantile Co., Wallace Muller 
& Co., and vice-president and director 
of the Indian Creek and Pound River 
R. R. Co. He was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. He was married 
June 7, 1877, to Alice N. Rathburn of 
Verona Springs, N. Y. His widow and 
four daughters survive. — Charles Eliot 
Furness died Jan. 22, 1909, at Rochester, 
near St. Paul, Minnesota, where his 





wife and family are. He was son of 
James Thwing and Elizabeth Margaret 
(Eliot) Furness, and was born in Phil- 
adelphia July 22, 1844. He fitted for 
college at the school of Charles Short, 
46, in Philadelphia. After graduation 
he served as a private in the 32d Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Militia from June 18, 
1863, to Aug. 12, 1863, when he was 
mustered out. He then went into business 
in Philadelphia with Horace H. Soule 
and became a member of the firm of 
Horace H. Soule & Co., Jan. 1, 1869. 
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This copartnership was dissolved in 
November, 1870. In December, 1870, 
he became secretary and treasurer of the 
Lake Superior & Mississippi R. R. Co., 
and took up residence at St. Paul, 
Minn. For three or four years he was 
prominent in several railroad and land 
company enterprises, holding among 
other positions that of land commis- 
sioner. In February, 1874, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general freight 
avent of the Empire Transportation 
Co., resident in Philadelphia. He sub- 
sequently removed again to St. Paul, 
and was land commissioner of the Mani- 
toba R. R., but his health failed him, 
and since about 1883 he has been un- 
able to attend to any business. He was 
married, March 29, 1875, to Marion 
Ramsey, daughter of Alexander Ramsey, 
of St. Paul, Minn., who survives him. 
They had four children, one of whom 
died in infancy. — Rev. Thomas Robin- 
son Harris, D.D., died Jan. 24, 1909, 
at his home at Bronxville, N. Y. He was 
son of ‘Thaddeus William (H. C. 1815) 
and Catherine (Holbrook) Harris, and 
was born in Cambridge, June 15, 1842. 
He fitted for College at the school of 
Epes S. Dixwell, ’28. He left College at 
the end of the Junior year to serve as 
private in the 44th Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry. He was mustered out 
June 18, 1863. He served in the United 
States Sanitary Commission during the 
spring of 1864. He received his A.B. 
degree in 1867. He was graduated from 
the General Theological Seminary in 
New York in 1866. For a time he had 
charge of St. Mark’s Chapel, New York 
City. In 1867 he went to St. John’s 
at Framingham, which parish he re- 
signed in 1869 to go to St. John’s Church, 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. In 1870 he 
accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, Morrisania, where he served 25 
years, resigning to go to St. Mary’s 
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Church, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. In 
1887 he received from St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He was elected warden of St. 
Stephen’s College, in September, 1903. 
Owing to impaired health he resigned in 
September, 1907, and has since resided 
in Bronxville. He was elected secretary 
of the diocese of New York in 1887 and 
held the office until his death, and he has 
held many other posts of trust in the 
diocese. In 1867 he married Margaret 
Schenck Van Kleeck, daughter of the 
Rev. Robert B. Van Kleeck, D.D.; 
she survives with five children. 


1866. 


C. E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Our classmate R.S. Peabody has been 
appointed by Pres. Roosevelt a member 
of the Council of Fine Arts. — Moor- 
field Storey is president of the Univers- 
ity Club, Boston. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

William Humphrey Nash, born in 
Hingham, June 11, 1846, died in Lead- 
ville, Colo., Dec. 9, 1908; was the son 
of William Otis and Hannah Wade 
(French) Nash. His immediate paternal 
ancestors were manufacturers and trades- 
men of Weymouth who trace back their 
pedigree to James Nash, one of the first 
settlers in Weymouth. On his mother’s 
side he was a lineal descendant of Elder 
William Brewster, of Mayflower fame. 
His mother was the daughter of Thomas 
and Rebecca (Humphrey) French. Her 
grandfather’s name was Asa French, 
and her great-grandfather’s Isaac French. 
All were farmers, and lived in Wey- 
mouth. During the Revolution Asa 
French served nine months as a soldier. 
Nash was educated at the old Derby 
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Academy, Hingham, until September, 
1860, when he removed to Weymouth, 
and there was fitted for Harvard in the 
High School, acting himself as a teacher 
in that school during his last year, at the 
same time pursuing the studies of the 
Harvard Freshman year. At the close of 
his course in the High School he was 
valedictorian of the Class. He entered 
the Sophomore Class of 1868, at Har- 
vard, in July, 1865. At Harvard Nash 
steadily gained in rank, having 87 per 
cent for the Senior year, and 78 per cent 
for the entire course, standing number 
11. He received a detur in the Junior 
year, and was given a thesis — “The 
Samnite People” —for his part at 
Commencement. He was a member of 
the Pi Eta Society. His studies were 
interfered with by weak eyes, and by 
inflammation of the lungs and typhoid 
fever, conditions that subsequently led 
him to seek Colorado for health. After 
graduation he was with the Hooksett 
Mfg. Co., in Boston, until the great fire 
of 1872, when he was for several months 
in the insurance office of Ellison, Hollis 
& Co. From May, 1873, he was a book- 
keeper with Spaulding & Wardwell, 
until their dissolution, April, 1874. Dur- 
ing this time he made weekly trips to 
Concord, to officiate as organist in the 
Unitarian Church. In Jan., 1875, he be- 
came head assistant in the Phillips 
Brooks School at Cleveland, O., began 
the study of law, and also officiated as an 
organist in that city. In 1878 he went to 
Denver, Colo., for his health; but Lead- 
ville became his home from March, 1879, 
until his death. In June, 1878, he was 
admitted to the bar, and thereafter prac- 
tised law successfully. He was elected 
the county judge of Lake County, 
Colo., by a vote of more than two to one 
on the Republican and Populist tickets, 
in 1892; a position that he filled for its 
one term of three years with great credit. 
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As a commercial lawyer he held high 
rank, and was the local agent for twenty- 
five years of R. G. Dun & Co. His love 
of music, his proficiency as a musician, 
and his generous use of his talents added 
to his endearment in the community. 
When but a boy he learned to play the 
pipe-organ, it being said of him that he 
was an adept at this difficult accomplish- 
ment from the time his feet could reach 
the pedals. In 1880 he organized the 
Apollo Club in Leadville, which was 
composed of all the notable musicians 
in the city. He built up the choirs of the 
churches there. He inspired the whole 
city with the love of song. He was an 
active member of fraternal organizations, 
being connected with the Masons; Royal 
Arcanum; A. O. U. W.; the Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America; and the 
Order of the Eastern Star. He served 
one year as a school director in Lead- 
ville. He was married in Cleveland, O., 
Jan. 24, 1878, to Emma Forbes Read, 
daughter of Josiah M. Read, of Everett, 
Mass. His widow survives him, and two 
sons: William Percival Nash, born Oct. 
31, 1878; and Joseph Harold Nash, born 
Dec. 6, 1883. — Nathaniel Briggs Bor- 
den, born in Fall River, Feb. 23, 1844, 
died in Fall River, Jan. 9, 1909. He was 
the son of Col. Nathaniel Briggs and 
Sarah Gould (Buffum) Borden. Col. 
Borden was one of New England’s lead- 
ing men, serving in both branches of the 
State Legislature, and in the national 
House of Representatives for three terms, 
and as the first Mayor of Fall River. He 
died in 1865. Borden was educated at 
the public schools of Fall River and at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and entered 
Harvard in 1864, joining the Class of 
1868, but left at the end of his Freshman 
year, on account of his father’s death. 
He was elected a member of the Institute 
of 1770, and of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Society. For nearly a year he was em- 
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ployed in the shawl and fancy cassimere 
mills of R. G. Hazard, at Peacedale, 
R. 1; then for two years he was engaged 
in the manufacture of woolen cloths at 
Carolina Mills, R. I. In July, 1868, he 
left the woolen business, and went into 
cotton mills, finding employment in the 
counting-room of his uncle, Samuel B. 
Chace, at Valley Falls, R. I. From there, 
in March, 1870, he went to Fall River, 
and became head bookkeeper for the 
Merchants Manufacturing Co., returning, 
in 1871, to Valley Falls, to help in the 
management of the cotton mills there. 
In the autumn of 1873 he went again to 
Fall River to live, and there became 
treasurer of the Barnard Manufacturing 
Co., which was organized as the result 
of his efforts, and proceeded to erect a 
mill for the manufacture of print cloths. 
That position he held to his death, con- 
ducting the business successfully. He 
was president of the High School Alumni 
Association in Fall River in 1888; pre- 
sident of the Fall River Manufacturers 
Board of Trade; president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, 1889, 1890, 
and 1900 to 1907; president of the Com- 
mon Councilof Fall River, 1889 and 1890; 
president of the Children’s Home Asso- 
ciation since 1889; vice-president and 
director of the Massasoit-Pocasset Nat. 
Bank of Fall River; vice-president of the 
Commercial Club, and of the Unitarian 
Club, of Fall River; trustee of the Fall 
River Five Cent Savings Bank; director 
of the Troy Co-operative Bank; trustee 
of the Taunton Hospital for the Insane 
since 1901. He was also a member of 
the Harvard Club of Fall River. He 
was a public-spirited man, deeply in- 
terested in charities and local institu- 
tions; and his citizenship was highly 
appreciated. His rare equanimity was 
often tested in the labor difficulties of 
Fall River, but his placid disposition and 
his fair-mindedness enabled him to 
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emerge from these and other knotty 
problems, to the satisfaction of his asso- 
ciates and employees. He was married 
in Fall River, Feb. 2, 1870, to Anne S. 
Brown, daughter of Jeremiah and Eme- 
line Brown, of that city. His widow sur- 
vives him, and three children: Nathaniel 
Briggs Borden, Jr., born March 4, 1871; 
Annie Brown Borden, born Dec. 4, 1877; 
Louise Gould Borden, born Oct. 11, 
1883; Arnold Buffum Borden, born 
March 19, 1882, died April 30, 1907. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Owing to the long interval between 
issues of the regular Class Reports, many 
of you depend upon the depariment in 
The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
which is devoted to “News from the 
Classes”’ for items of interest about your 
fellow members Too often nothing ap- 
pears under *1870.”" I think you will all 
realize that unless you keep me advised 
of matters of interest concerning your- 
selves and of what you may learn about 
others, I am unable to furnish the de- 
Will 


you not all co-operate with me in the en- 


sired material to the Magazine. 


deavor to have some class news in every 
issue? A glance at the Magazine will 
show you the kind of items wanted, and 
you know what you like to read about 
others; send mefrom time totime similar 
news about yourselves. A little trouble 
on your part will result in giving much 
pleasure to your fellow classmates, and 
keep us all in closer touch with each 
other. — Richard Herman Soule, son of 
Richard and Harriet (Winsor) Soule, 
was born in Boston, March 4, 1849. He 
prepared for college at the Brookline 
High School. After graduation, studied 
mechanical engineering for two years at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology, com- 
pleting the course on June 1, 1872, and 
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receiving, on March 1, 1873, the degree 
of S.B.M.E.; was engaged in civil en- 
gineering, in connection with the Boston 
Water-Works, in the fall of 1872, and in 
the following January became connected 
with the Southwark Foundry, Philadel- 
phia, where he was assistant superin- 
tendent; in Sept., 1875, entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania R. R., in the 
office of its mechanical engineer, Altoona, 
Pa. and in November, 1877, 
transferred to the department of tests 
and experiments at the Altoona shops. 
May 1, 1879, was appointed superintend- 


was 


ent of motive power for the following 
railroads of the Pennsylvania system: 
Northern Central R. R., Baltimore and 
Potomac R. R., and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg R. R., headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md.; Oct. 15, 1881, superin- 
tendent of motive power, Philadelphia 
and Erie Division, Penn. R. R., office at 
Williamsport, Pa.; June 1, 1882, super- 
intendent of motive power, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis R. R., office 
at Columbus, O.; June 1, 1883, superin- 
tendent of motive power, New York, 
West Shore, and Buffalo Railway, 
office at Frankfort, N. Y.; Dec. 15, 1885, 
superintendent of motive power, New 
York, Lake Erie, and Western R. R., 
office at Buffalo, N. Y.; Feb. 15, 1887, 
general manager New York, Lake 
Erie, and Western R. R., office at New 
York City. April 30, 1888, resigned, and 
spent the next six months abroad. Oc- 
tober, 1888, located at Pittsburg, Pa., 
in connection with the Westinghouse 
interests. June, 1891, to July 1, 1897, 
superintendent of motive power, Nor- 
folk and Western R. R., Roanoke, Va.; 
August, 1897, to December, 1899, with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Phil- 
adelphia, during the first year traveling 
in their interest in South Africa and 
Russia; subsequently representing them 
at Chicago, Ill. In May, 1900, he opened 
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an office in New York, as consulting 
mechanical engineer, with a specialty of 
railway problems. By the end of that 
year he had built up a large and appar- 
ently permanent connection, with bril- 
liant prospects of usefulness and income. 
But about Christmas, 1900, 
brought down with serious kidney trou- 
ble, dating back to a rupture while he 
was pitcher on the University Nine 
during his Junior year in College, and 
aggravated by mistaken medical treat- 
ment in later years. From 1900 to 1904 
he remained in New York under medical 
care, undergoing four serious surgical 
operations in as many years; but trying 
to take up his professional work in the 
intervals between operations. These 
great drains so depleted his vitality, 


he was 


however, that he was finally forced to 
give up business entirely, and returned 
to Boston to live quietly among his old 
friends. He took up his residence in 
Brookline, his old home, with his wife 
and his two sons. Being forbidden by 
his physician to give any thought to seri- 
ous professional work, he found occupa- 
tion in the advanced study of harmony, 
which satisfied both his musical and his 
mathematical tastes. His love for music 
gave him lifelong pleasure. During his 
college days he was secretary, treasurer, 
president and director of the Pierian 
Sodality, and his musical versatility was 
shown by his ability to play on a number 
of instruments. As the needs of the so- 
ciety demanded, he would give up the 
position of violinist, which he preferred, 
and play the cornet, flute, or bass-viol. 
In March, 1906, he was elected to the 
Corporation of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. The final breakdown came 
about the middle of November, 1908; 
he died Dec. 13, 1908. He married, 
April 13, 1882, Ida Helen Whittemore 
of Brookline, and had two sons, Winsor, 
06, and Augustus Whittemore, 06. 
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Was a member of the New York Rail- 
road Club, the Western Railway Club 
of Chicago, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, and the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. — Andrew Fitz, son of Daniel 
Poland and Sarah Ellen (Brown) Fitz, 
was born in Pepperell, Sept. 27, 1849. 
He prepared for college at the Salem 
High School. In October, 1870, began 
studying law with Perry & Endicott, 
Salem; was appointed justice of the 
peace and notary public, April 1, 1873; 
was admitted to the Essex bar Oct. 3, 
1873; Nov. 1, 1877, formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law with L. S. 
Tuckerman, 68, and A. L. Huntington, 
70, at Salem. This partnership was dis- 
solved by the withdrawal of Tuckerman, 
July 1, 1885; new partnership of Hunt- 
ington & Fitz formed the same date, 
which terminated with the death of 
Huntington in 1902. December, 1893, 
was elected a member of the School 
Committee of Salem and served nine 
years. Aside from his profession and his 
interest in the First Church of Salem, 
of which he was clerk of the corporation 
for more than 33 years, he was an en- 
thusiastic member of the state military 
forces; joining the 2d Corps Cadets, 
Mass. Volunteer Militia, in 1874, he 
advanced through the various grades 
until in May, 1903, he became its com- 
mander, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He retired in December, 1908. 
He married, Feb. 13, 1878, Susie J. 
Chase of Salem, and had two children, 
Ellen Mary Fitz, born April 19, 1879, 
and Daniel Chase Fitz, 05, born Dec. 
13, 1884. He died very suddenly of heart 
disease Dec. 6, 1908. —S. L. Parrish 
was in Rome at the time of the earth- 
quake and was appointed by Am- 
bassador Griscom a member of the 
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American Relief Committee. — Frederic 
Kidder, son of Edward W. and Ann 
(Potter) Kidder, was born in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Nov. 12, 1847. Prepared for 
college at private schools in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and New Haven, Conn., 
entering the Class in the Sophomore 
year. After graduation he managed 
a rice plantation on Cape Fear River, 
some miles below Wilmington. He 
died of Bright’s disease at Litchfield, 
Conn., Oct. 27, 1908. He never mar- 
ried. — Charles Fuller Woodard, son of 
Abram and Jane (Fuller) Woodard, 
was born in Bangor, Me., April 19, 1848. 
He entered College from Phillips Exeter 
Academy in 1866, and without apparent 
effort held very high rank, his general 
percentage being 88 for the four years’ 
work. From College he went to the Har- 
vard Law School, taking the degree of 
LL.B. in 1872; returning to Bangor, he 
went into the office of Peters & Wilson, 
and was admitted to practice in October, 
1872. After practising alone for a short 
time he formed, with Hon. F. A. Wilson, 
the partnership of Wilson & Woodard, 
which was continued until 1890. The 
senior member of the firm, Hon. John 
A. Peters, had meantime been appointed 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
state. Woodard never held any political 
office. Working steadily at his chosen 
profession he eventually became one of 
the leaders of the Penobscot bar, and his 
services were sought by large interests. 
For several years he acted as general 
counsel for the Maine Central R. R. In 
the latter part of the year 1906 he was 
seriously ill with pneumonia. While con- 
valescent he was appointed a justice 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, to suc- 
ceed Justice Emery. Although he did 
some consultation work, Woodard could 
not take up the active duties of his new 
position until June, 1907, when he took 
his seat with the Law Court at Bangor. 
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The exertion of two days’ work proved 
too great, and was followed by a relapse 
from which he did not recover. He died 
at his home in Bangor, June 17, 1907. 
He married Oct. 8, 1872, Carrie Varney, 
of Bangor, who survives him with one 
son, John V. Woodard, ’07. 


1871. 


A. M. Barngs, Sec., 

1294 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Harry Godey died of pneumonia at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Jan. 30. He was 
born in Philadelphia on March 31, 1850, 
and was fitted for college at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, N. H. Although taking 
a degree of doctor of medicine in 1880, 
he never practised his profession, but de- 
voted himself largely to travel. He mar- 
ried, June 28, 1877, Miss McMichael of 
Philadelphia, by whom he had one 
daughter. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham. 

John Franklin Simmons died at Han- 
over, Nov. 28, 1908, of acute indigestion. 
He was the son of Perez and Adeline 
(Jones) Simmons and was born at Han- 
over, June 26, 1851. He was educated in 
the public schools of his native town and 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, whence he 
entered Harvard in the Class of 1873. 
His career in College was marked by the 
same earnestness of purpose, industry, 
and good-fellowship which signalized his 
future course in the world, and the high 
rank he maintained in his studies was 
supplemented by the honor of serving his 
class as Orator upon graduation. After 
two years in the Law School he entered 
upon the practice of his profession at 
Abington and became one of the leading 
attorneys of Plymouth and Norfolk 
counties. In 1890 he opened an office 
in Boston, where he continued at the 
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Suffolk bar the success of his earlier 
years. In 1893 he had the strong en- 
dorsement of many members of the bar 
for the office of judge of the Superior 
Court. Of the many positions of trust 
and responsibility held by him the more 
important were the presidency of the 
Plymouth County Railroad and of the 
South Scituate Savings Bank. He took 
a prominent part in the social matters of 
his town, which he served as moderator 
and member of the School Committee 
for many years. He married in 1877 
Fannie F. Allen; she and four children 
survive him. 


1874. 


G. P. Sancer, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Edward Warren Cate died in Boston 
on Feb. 2; he was born in Newton, March 
18, 1852. — R. H. Dana is chairman of 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League. 


1876. 


J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec., 
40 Water St., Boston, 

T. W. Barnes is the president of the 
Aérial Navigation Co. of America, which 
has given an order to the Nixon Yards 
for an aérial warship, 700 feet in length, 
with accommodations for 100 passen- 
gers, food and fuel enough for a voyage 
across the ocean, and a full complement 
of guns. The ship will have a gas en- 
velope of silk encased in one of alum- 
inum. — Prof. Percival Lowell received 
on Dec. 28 a gold medal from the Astro- 
nomical Society of Mexico for his work 
on the planet Mars. The medal is 
awarded from a fund established by 
Sr. Luc. D. Felipe Rivera of Zena- 
pecuero. — A. W. Longfellow is the 
architect of the Lincoln School to be 
built this spring by the City of Boston. — 
T. T. Gaff has gone to the Hawaiian 
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Islands, for a two months’ trip.— R. W. 
Curtis has returned with his family to 
Villa Sylvia, St. Jean-sur-Mer, France, 
after having spent the winter in Boston. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 

73 Tremont St., Room 1038, Boston. 

On Jan. 20 the Overseers confirmed 
Prof. Abbott Lawrence Lowell as Pre- 
sident of Harvard. The Class of ’77 will 
dine him on Feb. 27. — Prof. Barrett 
Wendell is president of the Alliance 
Frangaise of Boston. 


1878. 


J. C. Wurrtney, Sec., 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

F. W. Preston has moved from New 
York back to Seattle, where he formerly 
lived, and has taken up the business of 
insurance: address, 609 Lowman Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


1879. 


Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

H. P. Amen has been elected a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of thé 
Alumni Association on the nomination 
of Overseers, to serve for three years. — 
C. O. Brewster is treasurer of the asso- 
ciation of persons interested in musical 
education, who arranged for the uniform 
series of monthly expositions of chamber 
music now being given by Mr. Arthur 
Whiting in Eastern universities and col- 
leges. — D. O. Ives lectured in December 
in the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration on the classification of rail- 
road freights. He has lately been made 
chairman of the Official Classification 
Committee, which has charge of the 
classification of freight in the “official 
district,” which includes the territory 
north of the Potomac and Ohio, and east 
of the Mississippi. His office is at 143 
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Liberty St., New York. — Prof. F. W. 


Taussig appeared by invitation before 
the Committee of Ways and Means at 
Washington, in December, and_pre- 
sented an argument in favor of lower 
duties. E. C. Felton also appeared be- 
fore the Committee in regard to the 
duties on iron ore and steel products. — 
The address of A. A. Brooks is 2100 
Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. — W. 
B. Thomas is commodore of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. 


1880. 


Joun Woopstry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon was appointed Secre- 
tary of State by the President on Jan. 
25, to succeed Elihu Root. — Prof. 
A. B. Hart has been elected president 
of the American Historical Association. 
Hart is making a trip around the world 
with his family. In December he was 
in Japan and from there was going to 
China. — William Hooper retired on 
Nov. 1 from the office of treasurer of 
the Boston Elevated Ry. Co. He went 
abroad for rest and recreation and was 
in Rome at the time of the earthquake 
in Sicily. Ambassador Griscom imme- 
diately placed him on the American 
Committee of Relief, where he has been 
doing hard and useful work. —C. A. 
Hobbs has been elected president of the 
Association of Mathematical Teachers 
in New England; he has moved his 
Cambridge room to 10A Fairfax Hall, 
and gives his entire time to private 
tutoring. — Pres. Theodore Roosevelt 
has declined to accept a legacy of $10,000 
contained in a will of Benjamin Hadley 
of Somerville, Mass., to “the President 
of the United States.” —C. G. Wash- 
burn has prepared and introduced into 
Congress a copyright bill intended to 
bring the laws in relation to such mat- 
ters up to date. 
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1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

E. W. Atkinson’s firm became on Jan. 
1 Richards, Atkinson and Haserick, 
formerly Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
and Co., 152 Congress St., Boston. — 
William Gold Brinsmade died suddenly 
at Washington, Conn., of heart disease, 
on Dec. 8, 1908. The son of William 
Bartlett and Charlotte Blake (Chapin) 
Brinsmade, he was born at Springfield, 
Jan. 21, 1858, and entered College from 
the Springfield High School. In College 
he was a member of the Pi Eta Society. 
On graduation, he associated himself 
with his brother, J. C. Brinsmade, ’74, 
in the Gunnery School for Boys at Wash- 
ington, Conn., and in 1894 established 
the Ridge School in the same town, 
which he conducted with marked suc- 
cess. He was on the School Board of 
Washington for over 20 years and of 
guiding influence in the educational sys- 
tem of the town. He was one of the in- 
corporators of the Gunn Memorial Li- 
brary, chairman of the committee of the 
Congregational Church, and a director 
in the Choral Club, which he led in the 
production of a number of concerts. He 
was married Dec. 23, 1885, to Ada Gib- 
son Colton of Warren, Conn., who sur- 
vives him with a daughter, Dorothy. — 
H. B. Howard is living at Reading, and 
is engaged on the plans for the Brigham 
Hospital. —T. P. Ivy is at Norfolk, Va., 
for the winter. —G. D. Markham is 
president of the St. Louis Harvard Club. 
— J. A. Nesmith is actively interested in 
the Whistler Memorial Building, to be 
occupied by the Art Club of Lowell. — 
Dr. C. W. Townsend is president and 
Dr. A. S. Thayer vice-president of the 
New England Pediatrie Society. — The 
following members are serving on com- 
mittees appointed by the Overseers: — 
Brandegee, Physical Training; Burdett, 
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Music; Foster, Chemical Laboratory; 
Gordon, Composition and Rhetoric; 
Howard, Stillman Infirmary; G. M. 
Lane, Library, Graduate School, Classics; 
Markham, Peabody Museum, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Edu- 
cation, Music; Rand, Botany; W. R. 
Thayer, English Literature, Italian, 
Spanish and Romance Philology, His- 
tory; Whiting, Bussey Institution; 
Elliott, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. — The annual luncheon of 
the Class was held at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, on Jan. 16; 38 members were 
present. — A. L. Mills, of Portland, 
Ore., represented Harvard at a large edu- 
cational congress held at Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash., on Nov. 17 
and 18. At this congress was launched 
a new educational enterprise which con- 
templates the founding of one college to 
become the great educational institution 
of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Dr. George William Perkins died Nov. 
18, 1908, at a hospital in Ogden, Utah, 
from blood poisoning following an opera- 
tion for hernia. He had lived for over 20 
years in Ogden and was one of the most 
successful surgeons in that part of the 
country, with a large practice. He left a 
widow and four children, his eldest son 
being a Freshman at Harvard and his 
second son a student at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. — William Bernard Waring, 
a temporary member of the Class, died 
at his home at Mamaroneck, N. Y., on 
Nov. 13, 1908. He had been twice mar- 
ried, and is said to have left two daugh- 
ters and a son by his first wife. —'The 
following sons of members are in the 
Class of 1912 at Harvard: James K. 
Clement, Henry K. Hardon, Henry C. 
Kittredge, Hugh Mason, Wm. A. Per- 
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kins, and Cochrane’s son is of the Class 
of 1911 at the Medical School. — 
Robert Luce has formed a partnership 
with F. W. Kaan, ’83, for practising law 
in Boston, and he still continues his 
Press Clipping Bureau. — C. F. Mason 
is president of the Unitarian Club of 
Watertown. — The members of the 
Class in and about New York had a din- 
ner at the Harvard Club of that city on 
Nov. 20, 1908. 25 men were present, in- 
cluding the Class Secretary and J. W. 
Bowen of the Class Committee, who were 
guests. The dinner was most enjoyable 
and the hope was expressed that it be 
made an annual event. The usual 
midwinter lunch of the Class was held 
at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, on 
Feb. 6, 1909, at which about 40 men 
were present. —J. R. Bishop is prin- 
cipal of the Eastern High School, De- 
troit, Mich. 


1883. 


Frepericx NicHo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

George Jonathan Porter died at his 
home in Medford, on Dec. 16, after a 
year’s illness. The son of George Doane, 
51, and Lucretia (Holland) Porter, he 
was born in Medford, April 21, 1861, a 
descendant of the earliest settlers of the 
town, with which he always remained 
identified. He was prepared for College 
at the Boston Latin School and entered 
Harvard with our Class in 1879. Imme- 
diately after graduation he entered the 
office of Peabody & Stearns, architects, 
of Boston, and remained there for a year, 
when his health gave out. From 1884 
until 1891, he was employed as a me- 
chanical draughtsman at the factory of 
the Wainwright Mfg. Co., and at the 
Eastern R. R. Repair Shops, East Bos- 
ton, and also held positions in the offices 
of Andrews & Jaques, C. H. Blackall, 
and McKim, Mead & White. In Au- 
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gust, 1891, he entered the employ of 
Woodbury & Leighton, building con- 
tractors, of Boston, with whom he re- 
mained until 1903, when he associated 
himself with Stephen Codman, ’88 
(later Codman & Despradelle), at 31 
Beacon St., Boston, and continued there 
until his death. Porter was a man of 
fine abilities and by the wide range of 
his apprenticeship was unusually well 
equipped for his profession on the prac- 
tical and constructive sides, his advice 
as an expert being frequently sought in 
engineering problems. He was married, 
June 6, 1894, at Boston, to Julia Marvin, 
who, with a son and a daughter, survives 
him. — Lewis Barton Strong, an asso- 
ciate member of ’83, died in New York 
City on Dec. 27, after a surgical opera- 
tion. The scn of George Templeton and 
Ellen (Ruggles) Strong, he was born in 
New York, a descendant of the Strongs 
of St. George Manor, L. I. His father 
was for many years comptroller of Trin- 
ity Church Parish, treasurer of the Sani- 
tary Commission, and an accomplished 
lawyer and scholar. His great-grand- 
father, Selah Strong, was the first judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Suf- 
folk County (1783-93). His mother was 
the daughter of Samuel B. Ruggles, 
who laid out Gramercy Park and gave it 
to the owners of the surrounding pro- 
perty. Lewis was a talented musician, 
and played a prominent part in College 
theatricals and in the social pleasures of 
the Class. Since leaving Harvard he 
had made his home at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., and had spent much of his time 
abroad. — 35 men assembled at the 
Class Lunch, on Jan. 9, at the Univers- 
ity Club, and a very cosy and enjoyable 
afternoon was the result. Dr. Sumner 
Coolidge gave an interesting talk on 
Panama, where he has been acting as an 
executive officer in the Sanitary Depart- 
ment, and described the work of con- 
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struction on the great Gatun Dam, an- 
swering a rapid fire of questions as to 
tides, topography, geography, dangers 
from earthquake, ete. The talk then 
drifting to seismology, C. M. Hammond 
related the conclusions reached by him 
after a 25 years’ residence in California, 
and set forth the theory arrived at by 
scientists in the case of the San Francisco 
disaster. Letters were read from W. H. 
Page, giving news of the continued pro- 
gress towards recovery of T. W. Cowgill, 
and from Morris Earle, who reported 
that his nephew is leader of the Harvard 
Glee Club, and is handing on the proud 
traditions of our great second bass. — 
Dr. Sumner Coolidge, who has with- 
drawn from his work with the Isthmian 
Canal force, has been placed in charge of 
the Southeastern Hospital at Lakeville, 
near Middleboro, one of the three hospi- 
tals for advanced cases of tuberculosis, 
planned by the State Commission, and 
has been superintending the construc- 
tion of the entire plant. — Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent was elected secretary of the 
Modern Language Association, at the 
annual meeting at Princeton, N. J., Dec. 
29. — Hon. C.S. Hamlin has been doing 
important work as chairman of two 
boards of three arbitrators each, ap- 
pointed to settle and adjust the wages of 
the motormen and conductors on the 
systems of the Boston & Northern and 
of the Old Colony Street Ry. Cos., a 
maiter involving the interests of 3000 
wage-earners. — Prof. M. W. Haskell 
has been prominent in the war against 
civic unrighteousness in San Francisco 
and was one of the signers of a resolu- 
tion circulated in the public prints to the 
effect that, “We demand the truth from 
our public press, and shall see to it that 
our people are informed of the facts, that 
they may judge of those who, by lying 
and misrepresentation, are perverting 
public opinion.” — Joseph Lee was 
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elected a member of the Boston School 
Committee at the municipal election 
in December. — Herbert Putnam was 
among those mentioned as a possible 
successor to President Eliot. — The 
Secretary is very anxious to get some 
trace of the following temporary mem- 
bers: Charles Edwin Davis, Cambridge; 
Edwin Sloan Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
William Andrews Dole, Melrose; Fabius 
Edwin Elder, Keokuk, Ia.; Henry Wilson 
Perkins, Cambridgeport; William Mon- 
roe Tisdale, Lowville, N. Y. The ad- 
dresses given are the last known ones. — 
Prof. J. L. Patterson is dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the Univ. 
of Louisville, Ky. 





1884. 


T. C. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

At the January meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, W. C. Baylies was chosen Chief 
Marshal of the Association for Com- 
mencement, 1909. He has recently given 
the University Crew an eight-oared shell, 
built by George Sims and Sons of Put- 
ney, England. The boat is built on the 
same plan as the one given by him to the 
Crew last year, in which the races of the 
season were rowed. — A. C. Arnold is 
head master in charge of the Phillips 
Brooks School in Philadelphia, having 
assumed the duties of the position in 
June, 1908; address, 202 South 41st St. 
— R. G. Brown was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
American Bar Association at the meet- 
ing of the Association held in Seattle in 
August. He has recently been made a 
director of the St. Anthony Falls Water 
Power Co. and the Minneapolis Mill Co. 
A paper read by him last spring before 
the Minnesota Society of Surveyors and 
Engineers, entitled “ Points and Lines on 
Lakes and Streams,” has just been is- 
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sued in pamphlet form by the Society. — 
At a meeting of the Harvard Club of New 
Bedford, held to reorganize the associa- 
tion which had been dormant for sev- 
eral years, J.T. Bullard was elected 
president. He has also been appointed 
a member of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions for Overseers of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs, of which 
C. T. Billings is the president. — E. E. 
Allen was appointed by Governor Guild 
on Dec. 30, 1908, a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission for the Blind. — 
Shung Kih Ting, who was with the Class 
during Freshman year, at the end of 
which time all its students were recalled 
by the government of China, is associate 
assistant secretary in the statistical de- 
partment of the Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms in Shanghai, being the only one of 
his countrymen who has ever been con- 
nected with that bureau in an official 
capacity. — F. W. Jenkins is the head 
of the house of F. W. Jenkins and Co., 
American agents for Avenir, Limoges 
china, at 42 Park Pl., New York, N. Y. 
—H. E. Miles is prominent in the 
movement for a revision of the tariff. He 
is chairman of the Central Committee on 
Expert Tariff Commission representing 
15 national manufacturing organiza- 
tions. Papers on the tariff question re- 
cently read by him have been published 
by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. — M. W. Frederick 
is at 135 Stockton St., San Francisco, 
Cal. —C. T. Davis was appointed on 
Jan. 27, judge of the Land Court of 
Massachusetts, of which he has been as- 
sociate judge for a number of years. — 
H. J. Cox is serving for the present win- 
ter as chief forecaster at the Weather 
Bureau in Washington, having left 
Chicago temporarily for that purpose. — 
Harry Billings has been made commer- 
cial agent of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
for the cities of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
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Camden, N. J., with headquarters at 
the Bourse, Philadelphia. — We have 
started preparations for our 25th year 
celebration, and have sent out a circu- 
lar about our Class Gift. — J. G. Cool- 
idge has resigned as U. S. Minister to 
Nicaragua. 
1885. 
H. M. Wituiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Class held a midwinter dinner 
at the Exchange Club, Boston, Feb. 27. 
— 25 members of the Class have joined 
the Harvard Club of Boston. — F. A, 
Delano is one of the committee for rais- 
ing the funds for the Charles W. Eliot 
memorial. — J. J. Storrow was chair- 
man of the Massachusetts committee to 
raise funds for the relief of sufferers 
from the Italian earthquake. W. A. 
Chanler was one of the committee ap- 
pointed by Ambassador Griscom to pro- 
ceed from Rome for the rescue and re- 
lief of the sufferers. — Dr. J. G. Mum- 
ford has been appointed a lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps, U.S. A. He 
is to give a lecture on treatment of cancer 
in the free course for the public at the 
Harvard Medical School. — A. S. John- 
son is one of the Board of Managers of 
the North American Civic League for 
Immigration, and a director of the Stamp 
Saving Society. — An interesting and 
exhaustive article on the authorship of 
“Casey at the Bat” was published in 
the December number of Scrap Book. 
This, with other convincing evidence 
since obtained, has completely dis- 
posed of the unwarranted claims of Mr. 
D’Vys as anthor. Ernest L. Thayer can 
henceforth enjoy undisputed his right- 
ful honors as author of that classic. — 
At the first convention of the Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs of New England 
six members of the Class were present. 
S. E. Winslow spoke on “ Athletics,” A. 
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G. Webster was on the Committee of 
Reception, and Winslow and H. M. 
Williams were elected honorary vice- 
presidents. — Dr. W. S. Thayer is one 
of the United States Army Board to con- 
sider vaccination to secure immunity 
from typhoid fever. — Prof. I. L. Winter 
has given at Cambridge a series of four 
readings from Shakespeare.—J. J. 
Storrow was prominently mentioned as 
one of the possibilities to succeed Presi- 
dent Eliot. He is first vice-president of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
was most influential in combining the 
Boston Merchants Association with the 
former body. He was one of the Com- 
mittee for the Lincoln Centennial Cele- 
bration in Boston, and has made ad- 
dresses, first at Boston before the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, and 
another at Fitchburg. — An account of 
the “ Birds’ Valhalla,” John E. Thayer’s 
museum at Lancaster, appeared in the 
Boston Transcript, Dec. 5, and an ac- 
count of the museum was also published 
in the Sunday Post. Some of his recent 
acquisitions of hitherto unknown Man- 
churian exhibited at the 
Sportsman’s Show, Boston, in December. 
— The general subject of the William 
Belden Noble lectures for this winter, 
six in number, is “The Eth‘cs of Jesus.” 
— C. W. Birtwell is one of the committee 
in charge of the conference called by 


birds were 


Pres. Roosevelt and held at Washing- 
ton in January on child-helping work. 
—Pres. V. C. Alderson and theColorado 
School of Mines have been extensively 
written up in the Denver papers. — 
Prof. A. G. Webster gave a talk in De- 
cember before the Schoolmasters’ Club. 
— E. F. Woods is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters. —G. D. Cushing 
again heads the Committee on Metro- 
politan Affairs in the Mass. Legislature. 
—S. E. Foss received a considerable 
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vote for U. S. Senator in the Illinois 
Legislature. —'The Corporation have 
consented to transfer Howard A. Taylor 
from °85 to ’86. 





1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

S. M. Scott is “living in Italy, working 
in water-colors’’; address, care Messrs. 
Maquay & Co., bankers, Florence, 
Italy. — Howard ‘Taylor has been trans- 
ferred, by permission of the Governing 
Boards, from the Class of 1885 to the 
Class of 1886. — Franklin Wyman has 
succeeded his brother, W. D. Wyman 
as general agent of the Berkshire Life 
Ins. Co., under the firm name of Wyman 
& Palmer. — Walter Thomas Clark, 
M.D., son of the late Colonel Thomas 
Clark and Cordelia (Richardson) Clark 
of Cambridge, was born in Cleveland, 
O., Oct. 26, 1861, and died in Portland, 
Me., Sept. 24, 1908. He was educated 
in the public schools of Cambridge, 
graduated at Harvard in 1886, and took 
his degree at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1889. In College he was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa and Delta 
Upsilon societies. He was engaged in 
the practice of medicine in Worcester, 
until the early part of 1908 when his 
health failed. From 1894 to 1905 he was 
City Physician of Worcester, and from 
1894 chairman of the Board of Health 
of the city. He was also Visiting Phy- 
sician of the Worcester Memorial Hos- 
pital and of the Worcester City Hospital. 
He was a member of the Mass. Medical 
Society ;the Practitioners’ Club; the Mass. 
Association of Boards of Health; Wor- 
cester Medical Association; and of the 
Worcester and Tatnuck Country clubs. 
Feb. 25, 1891, he married Annie Merrill 
Greely, who, with a daughter, survives 
him. 
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1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

G. E. Ladd has been elected president 
of the Oklahoma School of Mines and 
Metallurgy. — In the last issue John H. 
Gray is credited with a residence in 
Evansville, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
his address is Room 14, Library Bldg., 
University of Minnesota, Minu.; the 
Evansville address is no longer good. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

C. N. Cogswell, architect, has moved 
his office to Room 1006, Old South Bldg., 
Boston. — G. B. Leighton is a member of 
tie staff of Gov. Quinby of New Hamp- 
shire. — F. L. Dean, formerly secretary to 
Gov. Guild of Mass., has been appointed 
by Gov. Draper to the same position. 
—Herbert Dudley Hale, son of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, ’39, and Emily 
Baldwin Perkins, and a member of the 
architectural firm of Hale & Rogers, 
New York, died in New York on Nov. 10, 
1908. He had recently returned from 
Europe where he spent the summer in 
hopes that change of air and scene would 
restore his health, then much impaired. 
He was born in Dorchester, July 22, 1866. 
He fitted for College at the Roxbury 
Latin School, and was a member of 
1888. He belonged to the Alpha Delta 
Phi and Hasty Pudding, was an editor 
of the Crimson and Lampoon, rowed 
four years on his Class Crew, and was 
a substitute on the ’Varsity. He was 
a member of the Class Committee. After 
graduating, he studied architecture. He 
later entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, graduating in 1895. In 1892 he 
married Margaret C. Marquand. Among 
the buildings Mr. Hale designed are the 
Engineering Building in New York, the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. office building 
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in Baltimore, and the Shelby County 
courthouse at Memphis. He built the 
Alpha Delta Phi Clubhouse in Cam- 
bridge. Recently he won a prize in a 
competition held at New Orleans. He 
was a member of the University Club, 
Boston, the Players’ and the Harvard 
Club, and of the American Institute of 
Architects, and the Beaux Arts Society. 
Mr. Hale leaves a widow and five child- 
ren. — On Jan. 31, Grover Flint died 
suddenly at Newport News, Va. He was 
born in New York City, in 1867. 


1889. 


CuarLes WARREN, Sec., 

262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses. (Business) D. H. 
Clark, 410 Security Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; L. C. Frank, 25 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y.; A. P. Hebard, 1605 Pierce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; E. C. Pfeiffer, 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev.; M. 
A. Taylor, 28 State St., Boston. (Home) 
P. F. Hall, 29 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton. —C. C. Batchelder is giving a 
course on Practical Business in the Po- 
litical Economy Department at Brown 
University. — Prof. C. Cobb is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of North Caro- 
lina. — D. H. Clark has resumed the 
practice of law in St. Louis. —C. B. 
Davenport has been appointed a dele- 
gate to the Darwin Commemoration at 
Cambridge University, England, in 
June, 1909. — E. C. Pfeiffer is “spe- 
cializing on work along sociological 
lines” at the University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev.—G. A. Reisner has resigned 
his position in the Egyptian Archaeolog- 
ical Survey and is in charge of the Har- 
vard Expedition for the Excavation of 
Samaria. — Dr. M. W. Richardson has 
been appointed secretary of the Mass. 
State Board of Health. — Prof. J. H. 
Ropes delivered an address on “The 
Spirit of a Profession” at Simmons Col- 
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lege Commencement, June 17, 1908. — 
C. M. Saville is assistant engineer for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission at Cule- 
bra, Panama. He has made expert in- 
vestigations and reports for the Gatun 
Dam. — L. F. Snow is head of the Eng- 
lish Department at the Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y. — Prof. R. DeC. Ward 
has published “The Southern Campos 
of Brazil” (Bull. Amer. Geo. Soc., Nov. 
1908). 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Dr. G. A. Dorsey of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Chicago, recently was the 
first white man to cross Bougainville,the 
largest of the Solomon Islands; he has 
been curator of anthropology in the mu- 
seum since 1898.— ‘T. W. Balch is a 
manager of the Philadelphia Assemblies. 
— Dr. E. A. Darling is president of the 
Cambridge Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. — Prof. W. M. Cole has begun his 
work as asst. professor of accounting in 
the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration; address, 35 Langdon St., Cam- 
bridge. 


1891. 


A. J. Garceav, Sec., 

112 Water St., Boston. 

Adolph Richard Frank died in New 
York City, May 8, 1908. The Secretary 
has just heard of this from his brother 
who writes that he had been an invalid 
for a number of years. Frank entered 
College in our Freshman year as a spe- 
cial student but received his degree with 
the Class. He lived in New York 
City, and was in the business of invest- 
ment securities. Owing to ill health he 
could not interest himself in Class af- 
fairs. Members of the Class may write 
to his brother, Walter C. Frank, at 15 
William St., New York. — W. B. Cowen 
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is the head of the firm of Cowen Co., 
advertising, 327 John Hancock Bldg., 
Boston. — W. P. Jones is an alderman 
of Somerville. He is the editor and 
manager of the Medford Mercury. — G. 
A. Leonard has gathered together sev- 
eral of his pastels and paintings for an 
exhibition at the Galérie des Artistes 
Modernes, 19 Rue de Caumartin, Paris. 
— G. C. Mead has removed his law 
offices to Rooms 510-512, Crozer Bldg., 
Philadelphia. — Frank Mason has his 
insurance office 141 Milk St., Boston; 
he deals in surety bonds of all kinds. — 
J. B. Noyes is one of the schoolhouse 
commissioners of Boston; address, 120 
Walker Bldg. — Francis Rogers sang 
before the Harvard Musical Association 
in February in Boston. — R. E. Tiles- 
ton has a paper mill at Pawtucket, R. 1; 
address, 24 Diman P1., Providence. — 
Rev. H. B. Washburn and Rev. P. M. 
Rhinelander are with the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge. — 
Dr. C. A. Whiting is a physician; ad- 
dress, 70 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

W. F. Harris, assistant professor of 
Greek at Harvard, has resigned; he will 
continue to live in Cambridge and en- 
gage in writing. — The annual meeting 
of the Boston Association of Harvard 
’92 was held at the University Club on 
the evening of Nov. 2d. The guest of 
honor was W. Cameron Forbes, who 
spoke about his work in the Philippines. 
—C. C. Ramsay is superintendent of 
schools at White Plains, N. Y. —C. F. 
Palmer is superintendent of schools at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. — ‘T. W. Lamont be- 
came, on Jan. 1, a vice-president of the 
First Nat. Bank of New York; he re- 
mains a director of the Bankers’ Trust 
Co.— F. H. Stewart is a member of 
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the firm of Stewart, Coolidge & Rand, 
attorneys, with offices at 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. — G. B. Viles resigned his posi- 
tion at Ohio State University last year, 
and is spending the present year in 
study abroad. — P. Duffield’s business 
address is 36-38 W. 37th St., New 
York City. 
1893. 

S. F. BarcuEevper, Sec., 

720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. S. Adams writes; “I am doing 
work for the New York Life Insurance 
Co. and some outside practice. Also 
am the medical examiner of one of the 
private schools for boys. Office address, 
130 East 30th St., New York City.”’ — 
D. Blaustein has left the superintendency 
of the Educational Alliance of Manhat- 
tan and gone to Chicago to take charge 
of similar work there. He has made the 
New York Alliance one of the most im- 
portant institutions of its kind in the 
world. It expends about $100,000 an- 
nually, and welcomes about a million 
visitors a year. In addition to his work 
there, he has been a member of every 
important Jewish organization in New 
York. — E. P. Carey writes from Keith 
Ave., Berkeley, Cal.: “I have been 
teaching physical geography and phy- 
sics in San José High School and in the 
Mission High School of San Francisco 
where I now teach.”” — L. C. Carson has 
given up his position as assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Indiana Uni- 
versity and entered the brokerage house 
of Carson, Craig & Co., of Detroit. — 
E. C. Cullinan reports from Park Hill, 
Yonkers: “I’ve now turned my back 
on the existence of a cave-dweller in a 
Manhattan apartment and am housed 
in the woods and on the rocks. With 
favoring luck I ’ll quarry tender young 
onions in the spring and maybe mine 
a bit of asparagus.” —G. D. Curtis 
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writes: “A growing distaste for city life 
has caused me to leave the charge of the 
Manuscript Department in the New 
York Public Library and turn to out- 
door work in the Southwest. I am now 
on a cattle-ranch near Houck, Ariz.” — 
S. Dinsmoor, osteopathist, has removed 
from Louisville, Ky., and since May 1, 
1908, has been practising in Pittsburg, 
Pa. — J. W. Eichinger, one of the very 
few remaining “lost men,” has been dis- 
covered by Howerth’s aid, and reports, 
“Have been in newspaper work in Iowa 
for past ten years, at Clinton, Ottumwa, 
Council Bluffs and now at Des Moines, 
where I am telegraph editor of the Capi- 
tal.”” — A. B. Frizell has returned from 
study abroad and become professor of 
mathematics in Midland College, At- 
chison, Kan. His “advice to classmates 
is: Come to Kansas and let the sun 
shine on you!”—C. C. Goodrich 
has retired from an active share in the 
rubber manufacturing business at Akron, 
O., and taken up his residence at Or- 
ange, N. J. —T. Hoppin, artist, has 
removed from 29 Waverly Pl. to 125 
E. 24th St., New York City. —G. W. 
Latham has left Brown University and 
since the autumn of 1907 has been in the 
English Department of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. —H. P. Nash has 
been appointed first incumbent of the 
new office of Deputy City Paymaster 
in the Comptroller’s office of New York 
City. He will, however, continue the 
active practice of the law at 150 Nassau 
St.—H. P. Nye has been definitely 
located as a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Leader; his best address is 
care Walter B. Nye, 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — V. L. Parrington has left the 
University of Oklahoma on account of 
“‘a political cyclone” and is now assist- 
ant professor of rhetoric in the Univer- 
sity of Washington; address, 4536 Second 
Ave., N. E., Seattle. — M. A. Read re- 
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ports from 1744 Oregon Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.: “I have not taken 
up any new professional engagement, as 
my own continued bad health has made 
that seem unwise. I have therefore de- 
voted myself to private scientific re- 
search.” — W. J. H. Strong, hardware 
manufacturer, has removed from Mo- 
mence, IIll., to Des Moines, Ia., where he 
describes himself as carrying on a “gum- 
shoe campaign.” — G. E. Stoker, coun- 
selor at law, has removed from ‘Topeka 
to 303 Grant Bldg., San Francisco. — 
R. K. Thomas has taken.a position with 
the United Fruit Co. at Port Limon, 
Costa Rica. —A. Wallerstein, shirt 
manufacturer, has removed from AI- 
bany to 1 Union Sq., New York City, 
and resides at 188 North Columbus Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. —- C. E. Whitmore, 
Jr., is teaching at Dr. Talbot’s School, 
Brookmont, Conduit Road, Washington. 
D. C. — The list of men who have ac- 
tually never been heard from since leav- 
ing college is now reduced to two: Lewis 
Alexander Burgess and George Law- 
rence Day. 


1894. 
E. kK. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Plans for the Quindecennial Celebra- 
tion are in progress and announcements 
will be sent to the Class in due time. The 
Secretary hopes to have his Fifth Report 
ready for the celebration and can do so if 
his classmates will promptly supply him 
with information. It is not too late now 
to reply to his circular. — Henry Lee 
Prescott died at Salina, Kan., Nov. 30, 
1908, of embolism in the brain. After 
graduation he had been instructor in 
English at Harvard, had studied at the 
Harvard Law School, obtaining the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1902, and had then 
practised law in Chicago. — D. A. Ellis 
has been elected chairman of the Boston 
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School Committee for 1909. — J. Clem- 
ent is assistant principal of the Ballou 
and Hobigand School, 829 Boylston St., 
Boston. 





1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 
G. F. Cole’s address is 17 Richards 
St., Worcester. — E. W. Forbes has been 
appointed director of the Fogg Art 
Museum to succeed Prof. C. H. Moore, 
whose resignation has been announced 
to take effect Sept. 1, 1909. — E. H. 
Goodwin has been elected secretary of 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League. — E. G. Merrill was elected, 
Jan. 22, 1909, a vice-president of the 
Central Trust Co., New York City. — 
Wallace Fairbank is president of the 
Harvard Club of Arizona and sends all 
Harvard men going to that territory 
a cordial invitation to make themselves 
known to him; address, Prescott, Ariz. 
— A. J. Peters was re-elected in Novem- 
ber to Congress from the 11th Mass. 
district. — Prof. H. W. Smith has a 
leave of absence from the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology and started the latter 
part of January for a trip to the South 
Sea Islands and Java. — Thorndike 
Spalding was re-elected to the Mass. 
Senate in November; he is chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Judiciary, 
thus making him leader of the majority 
party in the Senate. — N. H. White was 
elected for his third term in the Mass. 
House of Representatives and is House 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Education. — Allen Wardner died at 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 15, 1908, of typhoid 
fever. The son of Henry and Caroline 
Paine (Steele) Wardner, he was born at 
Windsor, Vt., Nov. 7, 1872. He pre- 
pared for college at the Belmont School 
and entered with our Class in the Law- 
rence Scientific School. He played on 
the ’95 Freshman Eleven. After two 
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years’ work in the Scientific School he 
left to take a position with the Conti- 
nental ‘Trust Co., New York City. He 
remained in New York until June, 1900, 
and then on account of ill health spent 
a year on ranches in Arizona and New 
Mexico. Returning to the: East he en- 
tered the employ of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., at Cambridge, until Dec., 
1903, and then at Chicago until Oct., 
1904. At that time he accepted a posi- 
tion with the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Co., and was stationed at San 
Francisco until March, 1908, and then 
at Portland, Ore., until his death. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

A. C. Train has resigned from his 
position as Asst. District Attorney of 
New York County which he has held for 
over seven years and has opened an office 
for the general practice of law at 34 Nas- 
sau St., New York. — Edward W. Ames 
has returned from South America for a 
few months. He has been interested in 
the lumber business in Chile and Argen- 
tina. He has had some interesting ex- 
periences in the timber regions of those 
countries and is to return and resume 
work in the lumber business there. — 
Frederick Hale is being advanced as a 
candidate for Congress from the First 
District of Maine. — P. M. Hamlin has 
become associated with Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes, in the real estate business at 60 
State St., Boston. — Alfred Codman 
has changed his office to the Shawmut 
Bank Bldg., Boston. — E. P. Sands’s 
new address is 110 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. — Harrison Tibblee is asso- 
ciated with the Van Emon Elevator Co. 
of San Francisco. — On Feb. 1 Stough- 
ton Bell became a member of the law 
firm of Putnam and Putnam, 60 State 
St., Boston. 
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1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A. K. Moe, who holds the post of 
United States Consul at Dublin, Ireland, 
recently came home for a visit. — W. G. 
Sewall writes further from Nairobi, 
Africa, expressing his intention of a 
prolonged stay on that continent; ad- 
dress, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London. — H. A. Vanlandingham has 
been appointed professor of English 
at Richmond College, Richmond, Va. — 
A. Stickney has become a member of the 
firm of Joline, Larkin & Rathbone, 54 
Wall St., New York. — R. E. Olds is 
reported to be living up to his college 
reputation, judging from his professional 
standing in St. Paul, Minn. — W. D. 
Cotton, Jr., has been given prominent 
committee appointments in the final 
organization of the Boston Board of 
Aldermen. — G. B. Abbott is 
serving his second term in the Mass. 
Senate. — G. H. Noyes is lecturer on 
meteorology at the State University of 
Kentucky. 


now 


1898. 
B. H. Haygs, Sec., 


Andover. 

An informal dinner of the Class will 
be held the night before Commencement 
Day at some place to be announced 
later. — The Class will hold its usual 
Commencement Spread in 23 Hol- 
worthy. — Dr. A. B. Emmons, who has 
been studying surgery for a year in Ger- 
many, has returned to this country. — 
A. P. Zellar writes that he is teaching 
French and German in a private school 
in New York City; address, 159 E. 51st 
St., New York, N. Y. — Capt. E. D. 
Fullerton, corps adjutant of the Coast 
Artillery Corps, Mass., and Capt. E. 
L. Logan, of the 9th Regiment, Mass. 
V. M., have been detailed from the line 
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as officers on Gov. Draper’s (Massa- 
chusetts) staff. — J. E. N. Shaw is sec- 
retary of the New Bedford Harvard 
Club. — Rev. G. T. Morse has resigned 
as senior curate of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston. — F. A. Sterling, 2d, has 
sold out his business in Lawrence and 
together with his partner will be in charge 
of the “dress goods mill” of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. at Fitchburg. — J. H. 
Perkins has resigned as vice-president 
of the American Trust Co., Boston, and 
has been made vice-president of the At- 
lantic National Bank, Albany, N. Y. — 
G. H. Scull has been made secretary to 
First Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York City. —C. A. Clark, reck- 
oned as among “the lost’’ in the last 
Class Report, has recently bought a seat 
on the Boston Stock Exchange; he in- 
tends to enter the brokerage business 
in Boston. Clark left college shortly 
after our Sophomore year and up to the 
present time has been ranching near 
Helena, Mont., and prospecting for 
mines through the West. — P. B. Wells 
is tutoring the son of Eben Richards, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. — P. J. Gentner is 
director of the Worcester, Mass., Art 
Museum. 


1899. 


ArtTHuR Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The following committees have been 
appointed and are hard at work arrang- 
ing for the celebration of our Decennial. 
Monday’s celebration, J. H. Sherburne, 
Jr., H. S. Thompson, R. F. Blake. 
Tuesday’s celebration, J. F. Curtis, P. D. 
Haughton, W. S. Parker. Decennial 
Dinner, J. E. Rousmaniere, W. Pierce, 
J. W. Farley. Music, H. S. Dennison. 
Publicity, H. P. Dowst, H. A. Wheeler. 
Badges, P. French. The first named men 
in each case are chairmen and were ap- 
pointed by the Class Committee and 
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chose the other members of their respect- 
ive committees. It is expected that re- 
ports as to the progress of the arrange- 
ments will be sent out from time to time. 
The dates are June 28-29-30 and the 
boat-race will be July 1. — George Mar- 
vin was adviser to the Special Chinese 
Embassy headed by Tang-Shao Yi, 
which came to Washington formally to 
thank the United States for remitting a 
portion of the Boxer Indemnity. Marvin 
had been for some months in the far east, 
first as U.S. Vice-Consul at Mukden and 
later in the service of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. He has written several articles 
in the Outlook on matters connected with 
his work. — C. L. Carr is an alderman 
of Boston, also a director of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston. — A. A. 
Dority is special agent of the American 
Bonding Co., of Baltimore; address, 92 
State St., Boston. — F. R. Swift has 
been made a partner in the law firm of 
Underwood, Van Vorst and Hoyt, with 
whom he has been associated for some 
time. — J. W. Farley is a partner in the 
new firm of Hemenway, Barnes and 
Farley, which succeeds Long & Hemen- 
way, with whom he was for several years. 
— Dr. J. C. Fyshe is in Siam; address, 
care of Louis F. Leonowens, Ltd., 
Bangkok. — Artemas Ward, Jr., was 
re-elected to the New York Assembly 
from the 25th District by nearly 2500 
votes. — E. B. Stanwood has given up 
the management of Dreamwold, the es- 
tate of his father-in-law at Egypt, Mass., 
and is president of the Wire-Bound 
Packing Case Co., 53 State St., Boston. 
— Philip French is vice-president and 
secretary of the same company. — Rev. 
W. P. Stanley is pastor of the Middle 
Street Baptist Church, Portsmouth, N. 
H.—S. P. Negus, who is practising 
landscape and garden architecture, has 
moved his office to 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
— P. D. Haughton was the head coach 
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of the ’Varsity Football ‘Team; the score 
was Harvard 4, Yale 0; further comment 
seems unnecessary. — Haughton, with 
Q. A. Shaw, ’91, won the National Ama- 
teur Doubles Racquet Championship for 
1909. He was amateur singles cham- 
pion in racquet in 1906. — Addresses: 
J. F. Sanborn, 236 Main St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; S. C. Cutler, care of B. 
F. Sturtevant Co., 423 Schofield Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. — Clarke Thomson, who 
has been in Europe almost a year, has 
now started on a trip around the world. 
—F. L. W. Richardson is an architect 
at 31 State St., Boston. — R. G. Hop- 
kins is general manager of the Boston Ice 
Co. — H. P. Dowst is with the Cowen 
Co., advertising, 49 Federal St., Boston. 


1900. 


Euiot Spaupine, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

T. M. Shaw has opened an office at No. 
15 Beacon St., Boston, for the general 
practice of architecture. — William Armi- 
stead Moale Burden, aged 31 years, son 
of I. Townsend Burden, died in New 
York City on Feb. 1, after a baffling ill- 
ness. He was a member of the stock ex- 
change firm of James D. Smith & Co. 
At Harvard he was captain of the Eleven, 
and played right guard in the Yale-Har- 
vard tie game of 1899. He was president 
of his class and first marshal on Class 
Day. He was born at Woodside, Troy, 
N. Y.; studied at Groton School and en- 
tered Harvard in 1897. In his Junior 
year he played on the football team 
which defeated Yale. He was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, D. K. E., Porcel- 
lian, and president of the Hasty Pudding. 
He received honorable mention in 
history. After his graduation he took a 
trip around the world with a party of his 
college mates. In 1904 he married Flor- 
ence Vanderbilt Twombly, daughter of 
H. McK. Twombly, ’71. Burden was a 
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member of the Knickerbocker, the Rac- 
quet and Tennis and the Harvard clubs, 
and a director of the Burden Iron Works 
of Troy, N. Y. His wife and two children 
survive. — Graham Smith is president 
of the Gas Bill Reducing Co., of New 
York. — Lieut. W. H. Armstrong, of the 
Porto Rico Regiment, headquarters at 
San Juan, is making a new military map 
of the island. 


1901. 


H. B. Cuarx, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

H. W. Poor has been admitted to the 
firm of Joline, Larkin & Rathbone, 
lawyers, 44 Wall St., New York City. — 
S. C. Henning has formed a partnership 
under the name of S. C. Henning & Co., 
as brokers in stocks, bonds, grain, and 
provisions; address, 71 Broadway, New 
York City.—A. E. Stone has been 
elected assistant cashier of the Mer- 
chants Nat. Bank of Norwich, Conn. — 
The firm of Carver, Warner & Goodwin, 
of which R. E. Goodwin is a member, 
has opened an office at 5 Nassau St., 
New York City. — A. W. Robinson’s 
address is 1407 Continental Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md.—G. H. Tower has re- 
moved his law office to 99 Nassau St., 
New York City. — R. C. Wells is with 
the U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C. — A. G. Alley, Jr., is teaching at 
Milton Academy. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

K. E. Adams’s address is 53 Simpson 
Ave., W. Somerville. — W. T. Arms is a 
lawyer, Binghampton, N. Y.—L. M. 
Backus is a banker; address, Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. — Alfred 
Baker is with White & Bowditch, bank- 
ers, 58 State St., Boston. — S. L. Bar- 
bour is with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
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bankers, Boston. — C. L. Barnes is in 
real estate in Raymond, Wash. — A. R. 
Beal is superintendent of gas works at 
Newburgh, N. Y. — W. E. Benscoter is 
teaching at the high school at West Ches- 
ter, Pa. — R. H. Bland is a lawyer, ad- 
dress, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. — W. D. Brooks is a 
broker at 50 Congress St., Boston. — 
Guy Carleton is a bond salesman with 
W. Salomon & Co., 25 Broad St., 
New York. — W. F. Chase is with P. L. 
Day & Co., bankers, 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — L. C. J. Clark is a banker, 
with Clark, Dodge & Co., 51 Wall St., 
New York. — O. F. Cooper is a law- 
yer, address, Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. — J. W. Davidge is a lawyer, ad- 
dress, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
—E. T. Doe is with Stone & Webster, 
managers of electric corporations, Milk 
St., Boston. — J. F. Dwinell is in the 
traffic dept. of the Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Co. — E. F. Eldridge is assistant princi- 
pal of the Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land, O. — J. H. Ellis is office manager 
of Ely & Co., stock brokers, Boston. — 
W. B. Emmonsis farming at Woodstock, 
Vt. — G. A. England is editor of Marsh 
Magazine, 10 Thacher St., Boston. — R. 
A. Fitz Gibbon is a mining broker and 
operator at 41 Wall St., New York. — 
Joseph Foster, Jr., is a manufacturer at 
1800 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. — 
Channing Frothingham, Jr., is prac- 
tising medicine at 845 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. — H. M. Gittings is a landscape 
architect in Baltimore, Md. — Roger 
Kinnicutt is house officer at the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital, Boston. — W. E. Ladd 
is a surgeon; office, 845 Boylston St., 
Boston. — C. P. McCarthy is a lawyer 
at Boisé, Ida. — Geo. Marsh, 22 Kidders 
Ave., Somerville, is a publisher and edi- 
tor. — J. E. O’Connell is a reporter with 
the Boston Globe — A. S. Pease has just 
been appointed asst. prof. of classics at 
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the University of Ill.; address, Urbana, 
Ill.— G. M. Phelps is a house officer 
at the Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 
— Geo. H. Richardson is in the com- 
mercial paper business, at 609 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia. — E. L. Strauss is 
general mgr. of the Central Brass Co., 
Cleveland, O. —L. B. Wehle is a law- 
yer, address, Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
—H. P. Williams is with F. H. Perkins, 
insurance, 32 Kilby St., Boston. — W. 
H. Claflin is instructor in history at 
Redlands, Cal., High School. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The 1903 Lunch Club at 5 Broad St., 
Boston, has proved a success and has 
been very pleasant for those who have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
meet their classmates; during the Christ- 
mas period several men from the West 
turned up there, to the mutual pleasure 
of them and the Bostonians whom they 
found there. Plans for the Sexennial are 
well started and 1903’s promises to be 
the greatest event of the kind ever held. 
— G. Clark is practising law in the firm 
of Root, Clark & Bird, 31 Nassau St., 
New York City. — J. D. Clark’s busi- 
ness address is care of H. C. Wainwright 
& Co., 60 State St., Boston. — W. Clark- 
son, 322 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O., 
is engaged in the retail shoe business. — 
E. W. Foote, 107 Macon St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is teaching in the Business High 
School, Washington, D. C.—E. C. 
Froehlich is practising law in the firm 
of Brown, Hahn, Sanger & Froehlich, 
1007 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, O. — C. 
W. Gilkey, care of Brown, Shipley & 
Co., 123 Pall Mall, S. W., London, Eng- 
land, is studying in Europe on the travel- 
ling fellowship of the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. — J. I. Gor- 
finkle has recently been elected rabbi of 
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Sinai Temple, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. — 
Matthew Hale was in December last 
elected a member of the Boston Board 
of Aldermen. Several of his classmates 
took occasion to present him at the Class 
Luncheon Table with a beautiful gold ( ?) 
watch and chain and a purse, W. G. 
Nickerson making the speech of presen- 
tation in his usual inimitable manner. — 
R. Inglis is solicitor of the Hocking Val- 
ley Ry. Co., Columbus, O.—C. H. 
Krumbhaar, Jr., is a member of the firm 
of Drayton & Elkins, Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—E. L. Lane, 67 
Pleasant St., Arlington, has been obliged 
to give up work temporarily on account 
of ill health. — B. S. Litchfield is with 
the Brooklyn Improvement Co., Third 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. — A. B. Parson, 
20 Boylston Ave., Providence, R. L, is 
minister of the Free Congregational 
Church in Providence. — R. W. Ruhl, 
Rockford, Ill., is managing editor of the 
Rockford Daily Republic. — C. H. Sco- 
vell has formed a partnership with Har- 
vey S. Chase, public accountant, 84 
State St., Boston. — H. L. Warner is in 
the firm of W. H. Warner & Co., coal 
and coke dealers, Williamson Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. — A. D. Wilt, Jr., is in 
the firm of Schweppe & Wilt, manu- 
facturers of turned metal parts, Con- 
gress and Sixth Sts., Detroit, Mich. — 
R. F. Jackson is assistant physicist at 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. — Langdon Warner is in the Jap- 
anese Department of the Boston Art 
Museum. 


1904. 
R. S. Watwace, Sec., 
28 Babcock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. Hunt is studying agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin. — E. C. Edson 
is registered at Harvard College; he 
plans to enter the Law School next year. 
—H. H. Ballard is of the firm of Ballard 
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& Campbell, lawyers, Kimball Bldg., 


Boston. — R. T. Henshaw is rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Norwood, N. J., and minister-in-charge 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bergenfield, N. J. 
—R. G. Colburn is with the Pullman 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; address, 383 East 
Superior St., Chicago. — H. F. Dewing 
is principal of Allegany County Acad- 
emy, Cumberland, Md. — J. P. Katig- 
bak is director of the School of En- 
gineering and Architecture at Manila, 
affiliated with the Colegio de Manila. 
The school, the first of its kind in the 
Philippines, is largely the result of his 
efforts. The faculty consists of 16 pro- 
fessors, in various grades. — J. C. Dav- 
enport’s address is 3326 Sycamore St., 





Milwaukee, Wis.; he is engaged in the 
electrical engineering department of the 
Allis Chalmers Co. — J. M. Richards’s 
address is P. O. Box 1143, Globe, Ariz. 
— F. W. Bird has formed a law partner- 
ship with Granville Clark and Elihu 
Root, Jr., with offices at 31 Nassau St., 
New York City. —A. A. Ballantine 
delivered the Lincoln Centenary oration 


at Medford. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

R. H. Oveson has been spending the 
winter at 5 Via Gregoriana, Rome, Italy; 
he expects to visit Greece at the end of 
March, then go to Egypt, and arrive in 
Paris in the spring; address, care of 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris, France. — 
W. E. H. Neiler has become rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; address, 5th and Craft Aves. — H. 
C. J. Roelvink graduated last summer 
from Delft University, Holland, as a civil 
engineer and then traveled extensively 
through Europe. He visited Germany, 
Austria, and spent some time in Venice. 
He entered his father’s bank in October 
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and was sent to one of the bank’s 
branches at Enschede, Holland, where 
he expects to be for one year. After that 
time has elapsed he will be sent to Lon- 
don. Address, Veenstraat 2c 76, En- 
schede, Holland. He has been devoting 
some time to literary work and has re- 
cently written a play that has been ac- 
cepted by a Dutch company. — F. T. 
Colby has become associated with the 
firm of Hayes & Welch, 112 Water St., 
Boston, real estate and insurance. — F. 
A. Alden has accepted the position of 
chief engineer for McLean & Cousens, 
power plant, heating, and ventilating 
engineers and contractors, 204 Purchase 
St., Boston. — W. A. Schick’s address 
is 107 W. 70th St., New York City ; busi- 
ness address, care of City Club, 55 W. 
44th St. — J. V. Blanchet is a professor 
at Chestnut Hill Academy, St. Martins, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. — A. C. Travis is 
studying at the Denver University Law 
School, class of 1909: address, 1512 
Steele St., Denver, Col. — C. Dillon has 
been spending the winter at Nice, France ; 
he expects to be in Europe during the 
coming year; address, care of Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., Paris, France. — H. C. 
Ober is assisting Paul R. Reynolds, 
an author’s and publisher’s agent; ad- 
dress, care of Paul R. Reynolds, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York.—S. J. Watts has 
changed his address to 1668 Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; he is practising law. — 
J. A. Powelson is working with Haskins 
& Sells, public accountants, 30 Broad 
St., New York. —R. A. Derby is de- 
voting himself to literary work; he has 
recently written a play; address, The 
Yosemite, 62d St. and Park Ave., New 
York. — A. S. V. Carpenter has formed 
the firm of Lockhart & Carpenter for 
the purpose of transacting a general real 
estate, loan, insurance, and investment 
business; address, El Paso Block, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. — R. E. Blakeslee’s 
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home address is 63 Kenwood Ave., Ash- 
ton Park, Newton Centre. 





1906. 


Nicuo.as KELLeEy, Sec., 

29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 
Owing to the absence of R. Grant, Jr., 
who has gone to Europe on business, ar- 
rangements for the ‘Triennial Reunion 
are in the hands of F. A. Goodhue, First 
Nat. Bank, Boston, who hereby an- 
nounces his wish to receive suggestions 
in regard to the celebration. Reunion 
festivities will take place on June 28 and 
29, the Monday and Tuesday before 
Commencement. If enough men come 
back for the Yale Baseball Game and 
Class Day some kind of entertainment 
will also be arranged for the Saturday 
following Class Day and preceding the 
Reunion. Further announcements will 
be sent out to the Class. — There is in 
preparation a brief Report, containing 
a list of the addresses and occupations of 
the Class, and also records of marriages, 
births of children, and deaths. In order 
that it may be complete and accurate, 
the Class is urged to take pains to fill out 
and return to the Secretary the query 
blanks which have been sent out. — The 
following men have not replied to any 
Class notices sent them. Information as 
to their whereabouts will be gratefully 
received by the Secretary : R. C. Alward, 
G. Armstrong, E. G. Bangs, E. F. Bar- 
ron, C. H. Beall, D. N. Bezena, H. S. 
Brown, R. W. Brown, B. Castleman, H. 
K. Chapin, J. W. Clark, W. H. Colby, 
J. H. Corry, E. de F. Curtis, F. W. Dahl, 
S. Davis, H. C. Drayton, C. B. Dyar, H. 
I. Dyer, H. E. Eaton, F. T. Elliot, G. H. 
Evans, S. B. Everett, R. L. Frank, E. M. 
Fuller, A. B. Geeson, F. N. Goble, F. D. 
Gorton, R. Griffith, L. L. Haggin, T. M. 
Hall, H. H. Harter, W. Hempstead, W. 
P. Henneberry, Jr., E. A. Hess, G. D. 
Heyman, J. W. Holton, Jr., W. A. Holz, 
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W. E. Hooper, E. E. Jackson, J. V. 
Kelly, H. F. Keyes, C. L. Kimball, W. 
A. Kirkpatrick, A. R. Knowlton, W. R. 
Lawton, R. F. Leighton, M. A. Libbey, 
B. Lorrilard, H. T. Madison, T. H. 
Mahoney, J. R. MclI. Martin, R. T. 
Martin, R. Merrill, J. J. Mullowney, W. 
C. Nugent, A. W. Oakford, J. B. 
O’Keefe, H. W. Parker, G. A. Peaslee, 
B. Phillips, P. B. K. Potter, W. T. Poul- 
terer, C. da S. Prado, H. R. Pratt, A. H. 
Prodromos, D. H. Pruyn, J. E. Pruyn, 
D. G. Rafferty, W. B. Ramsay, G. E. 
Richardson, G. Robinson, J. T. Robin- 
son, K. Rossiter, M. L. Sampliner, P. H. 
Shannon, J. M. Shaw, W. F. Shea, F. E. 
Shirk, M. Silverman, P. Silverman, H. 
L. Smith, Y. K. Smith, P. B. Street, H. 
J. Sullivan, F. C. Talmadge, E. E. Thal- 
mann, B. L. Thomas, D. W. D. Tracy, 
C. G. Wates, R. E. Wilbur, H. K. Wil- 
son, B. Wood, J. R. Wyckoff. — Ad- 
dresses : J. H. Bucke has given up his 
position as teacher of mathematics in the 
Harvard Preparatory School, Chicago, 
in order to become assistant superinten- 
dent of equipment, etc., of the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., for the 
Middle West. His headquarters are in 
Chicago and his present address, 4150 
Lake Ave., Chicago, Ill. — R. Grant, Jr., 
is in England with Higginson & Co., 1 
Bank Buildings, Prince’s Street, London 
E. C.—R. L. Mackay is with R. L. 
Pond, Jr., dealer in stocks and bonds, at 
24 Congress St., Boston; permanent ad- 
dress, 304 Bay State Rd. — F. G. Mor- 
ton’s address is 252 W. 53d St., New 
York City. — R. L. Smith is assistant 
librarian at the Williamsburgh Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library; he is 
living at 60 Cambridge PI., Brooklyn. — 
W. M. Shohl has entered the general 
practice of the law with offices at 50-53 
Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O., with 
Frank F. Dinsmoor. — H. La F. Ter- 
hune is a bond broker with Spencer 
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Trask & Co., 52 William St., New York 
City; address, 27 W. 44th St., New York. 
— J. L. White is assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Wabash R. R., Western 
Union Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — N. Wolf- 
man has removed his law office from 15 
State St., to 50 Congress St., Room 431, 
Boston. 


1907. 
J. M. Morse, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Herman Sumner Freedman died Jan. 
10, 1909, at Chelsea. He was born in 
Boston Oct. 17, 1885, and graduated 
from the Chelsea High School in 1903. 
For the next two years he was engaged in 
the wholesale dry goods business with 
his father. In the fall of 1905 he decided 
to enter Harvard and after taking antici- 
patory examinations was admitted to the 
Sophomore Class. In 1906 Freedman 
was admitted to our class and in June, 
1907, received the A.B. degree with dis- 
tinction in history and political science. 
Since graduation he has been studying 
in the Harvard Law School. — H. Hage- 
dorn, Jr., is studying in the Graduate 
Department of Columbia University and 
next fall will return to Harvard as an in- 
structor in the English Department; 
address, 81 Park Ave., New York City. 
—H. Foster, Jr., is associated with 
Bradlee & Cutler, bankers and brokers, 
43 Water St., Boston. — F. A. Bonner is 
on the staff of the Chicago Evening Post ; 
address, 831 Rosemont Ave., Chicago. 
— F. O. Thompson is in the real estate 
business with the F. M. Hubbell Son & 
Co., Des Moines, Ia. — R. J. Walsh is 
on the magazine staff of the Boston Her- 
ald ; address, 885 Mass Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — W. D. Dexter is in the bond 
department of the New England Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Boston. — G. L. Austin is 
with Bond & Goodwin, bankers, 111 
Broadway, New York City.—G. F. 
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Greene is with Towle & Fitzgerald, 
stockbrokers, Boston. — Du B. Beale 
and J. C. Parrish, Jr., are studying in the 
New York Law School. — F. R. Dick is 
in the New York office of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. — F. H. Warner is a bond sales- 
man for N. W. Harris & Co., Boston. — 
J. L. Price’s address is 6 Monument Sq., 
Charlestown. — E. W. Clark, 3d, is in 
the street railway business at Columbus, 
O.; address, 909 Wyandotte Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, O. — L. J. Freedman is with R. 
L. Marston, consulting forester, Skow- 
hegan, Me. — H. E. Kramer is with the 
United Fruit Co. on their Panama plan- 
tation. — H. F. Gould is with Fisher, 
Cary & Bryant, consulting foresters, 
Boston. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Holyoke House, Cambridge. 

The first Class Report is now in proof, 
so that a list of addresses here would 
merely anticipate the complete list which 
will appear in the Report early in May. 
In the last issue the names ot men still in 
Cambridge were published. The follow- 
ing is a list of some of the more unusual 
occupations and remote addresses: E. B. 
Sheldon is in New York. His play 
Salvation Nell was produced this au- 
tumn with Mrs. Fiske in the title réle. 
The play has attracted much attention, 
and the consensus of opinion places it 
high among the more serious American 
plays of recent years. — A. E. Pinanski 
has been awarded, for the second time in 
two years, the first prize of $300 in the 
competition for essays on economic sub- 
jects instituted by a Chicago business 
house and open to the undergraduates of 
American colleges. The board of judges 
is made up of eminent authorities on 
economics. The title of the essay is 
“The Street Railway System of Metro- 
politan Boston.” — J. B. Coolidge is in 
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charge of a private school for boys at 220 
North Boulevard, Dayton, O.; he will 
enter the Harvard Law School next fall. 
— R. L. Sweet, C. L. Seeger, and G. L. 
Foote have changed their address to 
Blumeshof Strasse, 9, Berlin, Germany ; 
they are studying music and expect to 
remain abroad until 1910.—J. G. 
Peede is acting-manager for Harrison 
Grey Fiske with Geo. Arliss’s Co., in 
The Devil. — Clifford Abeles is with the 
Mercedes Grain Co., Mercedes, Tex. — 
Rudolph Altrocchi is attending the Uni- 
versity at Florence; address: 19 Viale 
Margherita, Florence, Italy; he will re- 
turn to Harvard next year.—E. S. 
Alexander is with the Cliff Mining Co., 
Ophir, Utah. — John Alley is teaching 
in the Dept. of History and Political 
Economy in the Oklahoma Agricultural 
College; address, Stillwater, Okla. — G. 
J. Anderson is an associate editor on the 
staff of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
— H. E. Aulsbrook is advertising mana- 
ger of the Sturgis Steel Go-Cart Co., 
Sturgis, Mich. — H. S. Blair is with the 
United Fruit Co., Guacimo Farm, Costa 
Rica, Central America. — Samuel 
Bowles, Jr., is sporting editor of the 
Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
—TI. S. Broun is “working as one of 
the gang” in the oil fields of West Va., 
for the South Penn. Coal Co. — K. G. 
Carpenter is bond buyer for A. G. Ed- 
wards and Sons, St. Louis, Mo. —H. K. 
L. Castle is a clerk in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
—R. D. Chamberlin is in vaudeville 
with Marshall Bros. — Victor Cobb is 
Carnegie assistant to Prof. Baxter in 
Cambridge. — A. G. Dill is northern sec- 
retary to Atlanta University; address, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. — P. E. Dutcher is a 
laborer in the Amer. Steel Foundries, 
Chester, Pa. — Philip Edwards is em- 
ployed at the Fredelen Copper Mine, 
Las Vegas, Nev. — B. D. Feld is a cot- 
ton planter at Vicksburg, Miss. — Arnold 
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Fraser-Campbell is on the engineering 
staff of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Ry., under construction from Prince 
Rupert, B. C.; address, 74 Wall St., New 
York. — W. H. Y. Hackett is teaching 
at the Evans’ School, Mesa, Ariz. — S. 
R. Harlow is engaged in settlement work 
in New York City. — George Howe is 
studying architecture; address, 41 
Boulevard Raspail, Paris, France. — 
Forrest Izard is with B. F. Keith, Boston 
Theatre, Boston. — F. T. James is a 
civil engineer in the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Public Works, Manila, 
P. I.—H. E. Johnson is engaged in 
tutoring at Painesdale, Houghton Co., 
Mich. — E. D. Leavitt is head master of 
Boone’s University School, Berkeley, 
Cal. — A. LeR. Locke is a Rhodes 
Scholar at Hertford College, Oxford, 
Eng. — F. D. Lowrey is with Lewers & 
Cooke, Honolulu, H. I. —L. E. Matteson 
is with Underwood and Underwood in 
London; address, 104 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. — Kent Packard is on 
the city staff of the Philadephia 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. — Kk. G. Perry 
is studying at the Cornell College of Ag- 
riculture. — R. F. Powers is studying 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood at the 
American College, Rome, Italy. — B. 
H. Quinham is working as a civil engi- 
neer with Janss Investment Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. — E. G. Reed is studying 
in Paris; address, 54 Rue Jacob, Paris, 
France. — W. M. Schuyler is a reporter 
on the New York Sun. — K. D. 
Schwendener is a draftsman with the 
California Building and Land Syndicate, 
Los Angeles, Cal. —'T. R. Treadwell is 
head-assistant in Chemistry 3 to Prof. 
Sanger; office, Dane Hall, Cambridge. 
—J.H. Wheelock is studying philology 
in the University of Gottingen; letters 
will be forwarded from Morristown, N. 
J.—L. G. White is studying architec- 
ture in Paris. —J. S. Whitlock is supt. 
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of the Cyanide Plant of the Crystal Lake 
Gold Mine, Lundy, Mona Co., Cal. — 
P. H. Wilkes is at Brantford, Ontario, 
Can., studying to be a chartered accoun- 
tant. — This is the last appeal to the few 
who have not sent in their “ Lives’”’ and 
permanent addresses. The Class Report 
can, of course, be mailed only to those 
whose addresses are in the hands of 
the Secretary. Matter to be included 
in the Report must reach Cambridge at 
once. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


W. H. Carruth, p °89, has issued, 
through Putnams, a volume of poems, 
“Each in his Own Tongue.” 

A. P. Brigham, p 92, gave a course 
of lectures before the Oxford University 
School of Geography in August, 1908. 
He is chief examiner in geography for 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. H. B. Ward represented the 
University and State of Nebraska at the 
International ‘Tuberculosis Congress of 
1908, and was selected a member of the 
Committee on Prizes. 

C. E. St. John, p °93, resigned the 
deanship of Oberlin College in April 
last, and accepted an appointment as 
research associate in the Solar Ob- 
servatory of the Carnegie Institution at 
Pasadena, Cal. 

G. H. Blakeslee, p ’00, is assistant 
professor of history in Clark College. 
During the past three years he has made 
trips through Russia, Siberia, the Phil- 
ippines, Korea, China, Japan, and Ha- 
waii. — W. Y. Durand is special agent 
of the Bureau of Corporations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. A. Chant, p ’01, is associate profes- 
sor of astrophysics in the University of 
Toronto. 

H. L. Cleasby, p ’02, is assistant pro- 
fessor of classics in Syracuse University ; 
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address, 415 University Pl., Syracuse, 
N. Y.—C. B. Randolph is assistant 
professor of Greek and Latin in Clark 
College; also secretary of the Faculty, 
and editor of the College Publications. 

R. A. Armstrong, p ’03, is head of the 
English department in West Virginia 
University. Allegheny College conferred 
upon him the degree of L.H.D. in June, 
1908. — W. P. Ladd is professor of 
church history, Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. 

W. J. Newlin, p ’06; address, 13 
Lincoln Ave., Amherst. — Nathan Wolf- 
man has removed his law office to room 
431, 50 Congress St., Boston. 

Prof. A. M. Banta, p ’06, has been 
made curator of the museum of Marietta 
College. — Dr. F. G. Barnes has re- 
signed the presidency of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, and is now connected 
with the University Research Extension 
of Chicago; address, 524 Packard St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. — W. A. Coit has left 
the University of Vermont and is pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, N. S.— A. G. Reed 
is assistant professor of English in the 
Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge. 

Prof. C. H. Eigenmann, Gr. Sch. ’87- 
88, of Indiana University, returned in 
December from a four months’ trip to 
the interior of British Guiana. 

S. C. Davisson, Gr. Sch. ’98, has been 
promoted to a full professorship in 
mathematics at Indiana University. 

Waitman Barbe, Gr. Sch. ’00, has a 
year’s leave of absence from West Vir- 
ginia University, which he is spending 
in the study of English literature at Ox- 
ford, England. He has just published 
through Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge, a 
book for teachers and schools, “‘ Famous 
Poems Explained.” 

A. K. Spofford, Gr. Sch. 05-06, has 
received promotion, and is now professor 























of English and argumentation in Bates 
College. 

Prof. William Jackman, Gr. Sch. 
05-07, of the University of Vermont, de- 
voted all last summer, and expects to de- 
vote next, to research work in London, at 
the British Museum and the Record 
Office, upon the history of transporta- 
tion in modern England. 

A. B. Kershaw, Gr. Sch. ’06-07, is 
teaching in the Allen School, West New- 
ton; address, 35 Cross St., W. Newton. 

V. L. O. Chettick, A.M. ’08, is 
teaching English and mathematics at 
the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City. 

G. N. Fuller, A.M. ’06, is teaching 
history at the Montana State Normal 
School. 

G. E. Teter, A.M. ’08, is instructor in 
English at the Indianapolis, Ind., High 
School. 

Prof. Herman Babson, p ’08, who was 
for 13 years assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the Agricultural College, has 
accepted a position as professor of the 
German language and literature in the 
new college of Hawaii, at Honolulu. He 
resigned his position at the Agricultural 
College in 1906 in order to pursue ad- 
vanced studies. After a two years’ course 
of graduate work in Berlin University 
and at Harvard, he received the degree 
of Ph.D., June, 1908. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


C. F. Watts, Gr. Sch. ’07, is a special 
agent for the Bureau of Corporations, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. S. Pearse, p ’08, is instructor in 
zodlogy at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

C. H. Brackett, s ’08, is with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Pittsfield. 

S. C. Palmer, Gr. Sch. ’07, is teaching 
zodlogy at Swarthmore College, Pa. 
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Dr. Joseph ‘Thomas Callahan, m ’99, 
formerly city physician of Woburn, died 
Oct. 29, 1908, at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, Boston, where he had been under 
treatment for a few days for Bright’s dis- 
ease. He was one of the best known prac- 
titioners in Woburn, where he was born 
on May 18, 1873. His medical education 
was obtained at Harvard Medical School, 
where, up to the time of his death, he was 
one of the lecturers. He was in active 
service in the medical department of the 
U. S. Marine Corps. He was city phy- 
sician of Woburn in 1903. A widow and 
two children survive him. 

W. A. Colwell, p ’02, is teaching in the 
Modern Language Dept., at Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

E. P. Kuhl, p 08, is instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. John Eleazer Parsons, m’63, well- 
known physician and prominent citizen, 
died at his home at Ayer, Oct. 7, 1908. 
He was born at Harrison, Me., Nov. 20, 
1835. He removed to Charlestown with 
his parents, attended the public schools 
and graduated from the high school. 
Afterward he graduated from the Har- 
vard Medical School. He enlisted as a 
medical officer in the Civil War as asst. 
surgeon of the 28th Mass Vols., March 
18, 1863; served at Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg; discharged for disability, 
July 30, 1863; acting asst. surgeon U. S. 
N., Oct. 10, 1863; acting passed asst. 
surgeon, U.S. N., March 24, 1866; re- 
signed, Dec. 10, 1866. 

J. M. Andress, p ’08, is teaching 
psychology and hygiene at the State 
Normal School, Worcester. 

Dr. O. P. Mudge, m ’07, is practising 
at Amesbury. 

W. M. Williams, L. S., ’00, is practis- 
ing law at Montgomery, Ala. 

Dr. R. W. Payne, d ’00, has an office 
at 4 Prospect Ave., Greenfield. 
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M. D. Carroll, s 04, is principal of the 
Frye Grammar School, Lewiston, Me. 

W. A. Pownall, s ’02, is water engineer 
with the C. B. and Q. RR. at Aurora, 
Ill. 

Judge Charles Edward Phelps, L. S., 
52, died in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27, 
1908. He was born May 1, 1833, in Guil- 
ford, Vt., removed with his parents to 
Pennsylvania, and later went to Mary- 
land in 1841. His mother was Almira 
Hart Lincoln Phelps, a well-known edu- 
cator and writer of her time. She was a 
daughter of Samuel Hart and a direct 
descendant of Thomas Hooker, founder 
of Hartford, Conn. His father, Judge 
John Phelps, was a noted jurist in Ver- 
mont and a descendant of William 
Phelps, a colonist who came from 
Tewkesbury, England, in 1699. Judge 
Phelps was educated at Rock Hill Acad- 
emy and later attended a private school 
in Baltimore. He spent four years at St. 
Timothy’s School, at Catonsville, and 
then went to Princeton, where he was 
graduated in 1852. He studied law at the 
Harvard Law School. In 1860 he was 
induced to go on the Brown Reform 
ticket as a member of the City Council 
from the old Twelfth Ward, and the 
Know-Nothing party was defeated. In 
the Civil War he served with distinc- 
tion. He was lieut.-colonel and colonel 
of the 7th Maryland Vols., 1862-64; 
his horse was killed under him on 
May 5, 1864, and again on May 8, when 
he was wounded and taken prisoner 
while leading a charge on the Confeder- 
ate tines at Spottsylvania Court House. 
For his services he was voted a medal by 
Congress and given the rank of brevet 
brigadier-general, U.S. V. Judge Phelps 
served two terms as congressman, suc- 
ceeding Henry Winter Davis. He showed 
a friendly feeling for the people of the 
South and opposed the radical measures 
of reconstruction originated by the Re- 
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publican party. He was opposed to the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. In 1882 he was elecied 
a member of the Supreme Bench of Bal- 
timore for a term of 15 years in what was 
known as the New Judge movement. At 
the close of his term he was elected for 
another term. During this term he 
reached the age limit of 70 years, but the 
Legislature of 1902 extended his time. 
From 1884 to 1906 he was professor of 
law in the University of Maryland. He 
published ‘Juridical Equity,” 1894; 
“Falstaff and Equity,” 1901; ‘‘One of 
the Missing,” 1905. He was retired May 
1, 1908. Princeton conferred the LL.D. 
degree on him in 1906. He married in 
1868 Martha Woodward, of Baltimore. 
His oldest son, Lieut.-Com. W. W. 
Phelps is commander of the Naval 
Training School at Newport, R. I. 

A. L. Ponleur, L. S. S., ’05, is instruc- 
tor in chemistry at the Buffalo, N. Y., 
College of Pharmacy. 

Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., Div. ’00, has 
accepted a call to the South Memorial 
Church at Worcester. He has been pas- 
tor of Unitarian churches at Rutherford, 
N. J., and North Andover. 

Dr. Walter Marsh Jackson, m ’68, 
died suddenly in Stamford, Ct., on Nov. 
15, 1908. He was born at Providence, 
R. I., Aug. 24, 1842, the son of Charles 
Jackson, Governor of Rhode Island in 
1845-6. After graduating from the Har- 
vard Medical School he practised in 
Providence. About 17 years ago he re- 
moved to Stamford where he devoted 
himself largely to electrical experiments, 
which he conducted in his own labora- 
tory. He was indefatigable in his scien- 
tific research and secured a number of 
patents on various devices. A widow and 
one son survive. 

Rev. R. F. Leavens, ¢ ’06, is pastor of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church at 
Fitchburg. 




















W. A. Coit, Gr. Sch. ’06, is professor 
of mathematics at Acadia University. 

R. E. Nason, L. S. ’04, was a candi- 
date for the Mass. House. 

Dr. Thomas Haven Dearing, m 61, 
the oldest physician in Norfolk County, 
died in Braintree, on Oct. 15, 1908, after 
an illness of a month. He was born in 
Kittery, Me., Oct. 28, 1825, the son of 
Capt. Roger and Lucinda (Boston) Dear- 
ing. He studied medicine at colleges in 
Philadelphia and New York and at Har- 
vard, and visited the principal hospitals 
of Europe. First settling in Boston, he 
was professor of surgery and dermato- 
logy in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, for nearly six years was dean 
of the College, and was assistant surgeon 
of a Boston regiment. In the Civil War 
he was surgeon in one of the hospitals in 
Washington. He had been for many 
years an honorary member of Company 
K, 5th Mass. Vols. He settled in Brain- 
tree in May, 1863. He was a former 
president of the South Norfolk Medical 
Society, a member of the American Med- 
ical Association, ex-officio vice-president 
of the Mass. Medical Society, a member 
of the Harv. Medical Alumni Association 
and a member and councilor of the In- 
ternational Medical Society. While a 
resident of Boston he was a member of 
the school board, and had since been a 
member of the Braintree board and was 
for five years its chairman. He was 
for several years vice-president and a 
director of the Braintree Co-operative 
Bank. In 1889 he was elected representa- 
tive to the Legislature. He was a mem- 
ber of the Norfolk Club of Boston. He 
was United States pension examiner, and 
also examiner for several insurance com- 
panies. Dr. Dearing was twice married. 
He was a member of the Union Choral 
Society of Braintree and its president, 
and was at one time president of the 
Old Stoughton Musical Society. 
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L. A. Burleigh, / ’94, of Augusta, Me., 
of the law firm of Williamson & Bur- 
leigh, is serving a second term as U. S. 
Commissioner for Maine. From 1894 to 
1903 he was city clerk of Augusta. 

Andrew Marshall, / ’04, has been ap- 
pointed assistant attorney-general of 
Massachusetts by Gov. Guild, to suc- 
ceed W. P. Hall, L. S. ’88, who is now 
chairman of the Railroad Commission. 
Mr. Marshall graduated A.B. at Dart- 
mouth College. 

Hon. Orville Dewey Baker, | ’72, a 
leading lawyer in Maine, and at one time 
attorney-general of that State, died at 
Small Point Beach, Me., Aug. 16, 1908. 
He was born at Augusta, Me., Dec. 22, 
1847; was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1868, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1872. He had an ex- 
tensive corporation practice. Unmarried. 

Dr. E. A. Locke, m ’01, chief of the 
staff of the Boston Consumptives’ Home, 
resides at 311 Beacon St., Boston. 

B. F. Hamilton, L. S. ’59, of Dayton, 
Me., is a member of the Maine Senate. 

Dr. John Peaslee Brown, m ’65, died 
in Springfield on Sept. 19, 1908, of acute 
bronchitis. He was born at Raymond, 
N. H., Oct. 12, 1833; graduated A.B. at 
Dartmouth in 1860, and M.D. at Har- 
vard in 1865. He served in the Insane 
Asylum at Concord, N. H., and in 1880 
became superintendent of the Taunton 
Insane Asylum. He resigned on ac- 
count of ill health in 1906. He was said 
to be the first man in Massachusetts to 
investigate the colony treatment for pa- 
tients. 

E. G. Howe, p ’07, who since taking 
his A.M. has been engaged in special 
study in Jena and at Leipzig Universities, 
has been appointed an assistant to Prof. 
Lamprecht for the next summer session 
of Leipzig University. He will deliver 
lectures in German on English and 
American History. 
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Elias Aaron Blackshere, / ’70, one of 
the largest live-stock commission mer- 
chants in Maryland and one of the larg- 
est developers of city and suburban pro- 
perty in Baltimore, died of heart disease 
in that city on Oct. 21. He was born in 
Mannington, W. Va., 62 years ago, and 
was the son of the late Elias A. and Eliza 
Blackshere. Before going to Baltimore 
in 1882 he graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in 1870, but never practised 
law. He went to Baltimore 26 years ago 
and engaged in the live-stock business, 
building up a trade that extended his 
dealings into the West and into many 
other states. He conducted his business 
at the Union Stock Yards. When a large 
section of the city, particularly in the 
northern part, was undeveloped, Mr. 
Blackshere became interested in real 
estate, and built many houses. ‘Then he 
turned his attention to suburban pro- 
perty, and a large part of the northern 
and northwestern suburbs was built and 
developed by him. He leaves a widow, 
who before her marriage was Miss Gray 
of Green County, Penn., and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Katharine B. Lewis. 

On Dec. 1, Dr. 'T. N. Stone, m 703, 
first assistant in the executive depart- 
ment of the Boston City Hospital, sev- 
ered his connection with that institution 
and went to Haverhill, to engage in pri- 
vate practice. Dr. Stone is a native of 
Wellfleet. 

Dr. Walter Channing,  ’72, of Brook- 
line, is chairman of the trustees of the 
Boston State Hospital for the Insane. 

Joseph Walker, / ’90, of Brookline, 
is serving his 6th term in the Mass. 
House. 

Dr. B. C. Darling, m ’03, who has 
been serving in the Mass. Gen. Hos- 
pital, is official photographer of the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

Dr. A. F. Buck, p ’94, is teaching phi- 
losophy in the University of Vermont. 
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W. P. Hall, L. S. ’88, of Fitchburg, 
is chairman of the Mass. Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners. 

T. J. Hammond, / ’03, Rep., of North- 
ampton, was a candidate for the Mass. 
House. 

Dr. William Martyn Ogden, m ’66, 
died at Pasadena, Cal., Dec. 3, 1908, 
after a long illness. He was born at 
Woodbury, N. J., in 1841. After gradu- 
ating from the Harvard Medical School 
he studied at Edinburgh and Paris. He 
practised in Boston ; was a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society and of the Socie- 
ty of Natural History; vice-president of 
the Boston Microscopical Society, etc.; 
was professor of general dental surgery 
at the Boston Dental College. In 1894, 
on account of ill health, he removed to 
California. In December, 1881, he mar- 
ried Frances Phipps, who survives him. 

Dr. E. A. McCarthy, m ’08, is assis- 
tant city physician of Fall River. 

C. F. D. Belden,  ’98, is librarian of 
the Social Law Library, Boston. 

C. H. Olson, / ’04, is now a member 
of the law firm of Holmes, Stanley and 
Olson, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Gen. Joshua Hall Bates, L. S. ’42, of 
Boston, died in Cincinnati, O., July 26, 
1908, aged 91 years. He was a gradu- 
ate of Boston Latin School and West 
Point, and served in the Florida War. 
Afterwards he studied in the Harvard 
Law School. He was given the com- 
mand of Ohio troops in the Civil War, 
and drilledthem in camp, but his health 
was too precarious for him to go to 
front. 

The Rev. D. J. Fraser, ¢ 97, LL.D., 
has received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from Knox College, Toronto, Can- 
ada; his address is Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 

Rev. A. J. Coleman, p ’05, is minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church at Jacksonville, Fla. 











Dr. R. B. Taft, d ’08, has an office in 
Fairfax Hall, Cambridge. * 

H. F. Tucker, s ’01, is engaged at 
Culebra in the Canal Zone. 

The address of Dr. H. A. Kelley, 
d’88, is 727 Congress St., Portland, Me. 

After a long illness Charles Francis 
Donnelly, / °59, philanthropist and law- 
yer, who for more than thirty years was 
a member of the State Board of Charities, 
died from heart disease at his home 
in Roxbury, on Jan. 31. He became 
chairman of the Board of Charities in 
1884, and failing health compelled him 
to give up the office in 1907. Born in 
Athlone, Ireland, Oct. 14, 1836, he was 
about a year old when he came with his 
parents to this country. He prepared for 
the priesthood, but was attracted to the 
law before he had completed his early 
preparation for the clerical calling. He 
was educated in private schools and at 
the New Brunswick Presbyterian Acad- 
emy, and in 1848 removed with his fa- 
ther’s family to Rhode Island. In 1856 
he began the study of law in the office of 
A. A. Ranney in Boston, and the next 
year entered the Harvard Law School, 
from which he was graduated in 1859. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk bar and 
at once began active practice in Boston. 
During the exciting contest which was 
waged in the Legislature of 1888 and 
1889 against the movement in favor of es- 
tablishing parochial schools in the Com- 
monwealth, he was retained by the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity to advocate the right 
to maintain them, and the right of par- 
ents to select them for the training of 
their children. In 1879 he was appointed 
a member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, and while he was a member of this 
board, in 1883, that body had its cele- 
brated controversy with Gov. Butler. 
In 1884 he was chosen chairman of the 
Board of State Charities, and that year, 
when the Legislature referred the ques- 
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tion of the treatment of inebriates to the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity, he, 
as chairman, drafted a bill subjecting 
dipsomaniacs to the same restraint as 
lunatics. The following Legislature 
made this bill a law. In 1889 he was 
mentioned as a candidate for mayor, 
but declined to accept the nomination. 
He always refused to enter the political 
field. In recognition of his services to 
the Catholic Church, Mr. Donnelly was 
given the degree of LL.D. by Mt. St. 
Mary’s College of Maryland in 1886. 
He was a member of the Charitable 
Irish Society, for a long time its presi- 
dent, and was the last survivor of the 
original board of directors of the Home 
for Catholic Children in Boston, of which 
he was one of the founders. Mr. Don- 
nelly married in 1898 Amy F. Collins, 
who survives him. 

Leroy A. Howland, A.M. ’04, has 
been elected associate professor of math- 
ematics at Wesleyan University. Louis 
B. Gillet, elected instructor in English 
at the same institution, was a student in 
the Harvard Graduate School in 1905-06. 

Isaiah Bowman, s ’05, instructor in 
geography at Yale, is conducting a 
course in physical geography at Wes- 
leyan. 

Frederick M. Tisdel, A.M. 94, Ph.D. 
’00, formerly president of the University 
of Wyoming, is now studying at the 
University of Berlin. His address until 
April is 6 Nassauische Strasse, Garten- 
haus, Berlin. He expects to return to 
Cambridge in April to spend a few 
months in the Harvard Library, engaged 
on some special work. 

J.S. Bryan, /’97, is editor of the Times- 
Despatch, Richmond, Va., one of the most 
influential papers in the South. 

H. P. Forté, s ’07, is a mechanical 
engineer in the factory engineer’s depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Co. in New 
York; address, 16 W. 129th St. 
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D. B. Trefethen, /’01, Secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle, is one of the 
trustees of the Seattle Public Library. 
His address is 614 Colman Building, 
Seattle. 

W. C. Brinton, s ’07, is an electrical 
engineer in the employ of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
in East Pittsburg; address, 512 Franklin 
Ave., Wilkinsburg, Penn. 

M. E. Weldy,/’04, is Dean of the Law 
Department of Highland Park College, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Judge C. C. Cole, 1] 48, is still in act- 
ive practice of the law in Des Moines, Ia. 
For over 12 years he served on the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, for a part of the 
time being Chief Justice. He was for 
many years Dean of the Law School of 
Drake University and is now Dean, 
Emeritus. 

H. E. Glazier, p ‘04, is professor of 
Latin and philosophy at the University 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

William Keith Brooks, p ’75, died at 
Baltimore, Md., on Nov. 12, 1908. He 
was born at Cleveland, O., March 25, 
1848. Graduated A.B. at Williams in 
1870; joined Agassiz’s School at Peni- 
kese; took the Ph.D. degree at Harvard in 
1875; was assistant at the Boston Society 
of Natural History, 1875-6; was called 
to Johns Hopkins University, on its open- 
ing in 1876, as associate professor of 
zodlogy; was promoted to be professor, 
and enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the foremost American naturalists of 
his generation. He published: “‘ Hand- 
book of Invertebrate Zoilogy ”; “ The 
Stomatopoda of H.M.S. Challenger, a 
Monograph of the Genus Salpa”’; “‘ The 
Foundations of Zodlogy”; “The Oy- 
ster.” He was an honorary LL.D. of 
Hobart, Williams, and the University of 
Pennsylvania; a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, a fellow of 
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the A. A. N. S., etc., and the recipient of 
various medals. He married in 1878 
Amelia Schultz, who died in 1901. 

Dr. W. H. Walker, m 03, of Cam- 
bridge, late assistant resident physician 
at the Worcester City Hospital, has been 
appointed senior assistant physician at 
the Hartford, Conn., retreat. 

J. W. Mack, /’87, of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago, was born in San Francisco, 
July 19, 1866, was educated at the pub- 
lic schools in Cincinnati, and at the Har- 
vard Law School. Later as Parker Fellow 
of Harvard he went to the universities 
at Berlin and Leipsic. In 1903 he was 
elected Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, Ill. As presiding judge of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court he has at- 
tracted attention throughout the country. 

A. G. Reed, p ’07, is asst. professor of 
English at the University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, and W. O. Scroggs, p ’05, 
is asst. professor of history and econo- 
mics there. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the 
Editor begs to state that copies of books 
by or about Harvard men should be sent 
to the Magazine if a review is desired. In 
no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also 
requested to send to the Editor copies, or 
at least the titles, of their contributions. 
Except in rare cases, space will not permit 
mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


E. L. Wengren, ’89, has published 
“Investment Securities of Maine.” 

Judge H. A. Shute, ’79, has published 
another book, “The Country Band.” 

“The Spell,” by W. D. Orcutt, 92, 
has just been published by the Harpers. 

W. F. Giese, [’85], has edited ‘‘Selec- 
tions from Diderot.” (Heath: Boston.) 

Prof. G. H. Chase, ’96, is an associate 
editor of The Classical Journal. 
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Dr. J. G. Mumford, ’85, has recently 
published a new volume entitled, ‘“Sur- 
gical Memories.” 

The Pipe of Desire, by F. S. Con- 
verse, ’93, is to be performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

A second edition of the pamphlet pre- 
senting a general description of the Uni- 
versity has been issued. 

Duffield & Company announce “The 
Gospel of Anarchy,” by Hutchins Hap- 
good, ’92, to be published in March. 

C. F. Lummis, ’81, head of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., Public Library, has issued 
a Librarian’s Report that makes uncom- 
monly interesting reading. 

S. T. Sears, / 98, is the editor-in-chief 
of The Frank Shepard Company, pub- 
lishers of “Shepard’s Annotations, ’’ well- 
known legal works. 

Angelo Hall, ’91, is the author of “An 
Astronomer’s Wife,” the story of Mrs. 
Angeline Hall and her distinguished hus- 
band, the late Prof. Asaph Hall, who 
were Angelo Hall's parents. 

H. C. Wellman, ’94, City Librarian, 
Springfield, has published “Some Mod- 
ern Verse, being a partial list of recent 
poetry in the City Library of Spring- 
field.” 

The Macmillan Co. has issued “‘ Race 
Questions, Provincialism and Other 
American Questions,” a volume of per- 
tinent essays by Prof. Josiah Royce of 
Harvard. 

The Hon. Carleton Hunt, ’59, of New 
Orleans, La., has printed in a pamphlet 
of 65 pages the address delivered by him 
on June 6, 1908, entitled “Fifty Years’ 
Experience in Practice at the Bar.” 

C. F. Nirdlinger, ’83, has written a 
play, The World and His Wije, adapted 
from the Spanish drama, El Gran Ga- 
leoto, by Echegaray, which was produced 
by Wm. Faversham in New York City on 
Nov. 2. 

G. P. Costigan, Jr., Dean of the Col- 
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lege of Law, University of Nebraska, 
is the author of “American Mining 
Law,” a volume in the Hornbook Series, 
published by the West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The “Ode on the Centenary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by Percy MacKaye, ’97, 
delivered before the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, has been printed in 
book form by the Macmillan Co. (Cloth, 
75 cents net.) 

To the December number of The 
Hawaiian Forester and Agriculturist 
R. S. Hosmer, a 94, chairman of the 9th 
Territorial Conservative Commission of 
Hawaii, contributes reports on harvest- 
ing rubber, on forest conservation, and on 
forestry. 

The Supplemento Annuale alla Enci- 
clopedia di Chimica (Sept. 1908) prints 
in full “The quantitative determination 
of arsenic by the methods of Gutzeit,” 
and “The Determination of arsenic in 
the urine,” by Prof. C. R. Sanger, ’81, 
of Harvard. 

John Daniels, ’04, has compiled a 
useful ‘‘ Outline of Economics,” in which 
in the course of 30 octavo pages he gives 
definitions of the chief topics concerned 
in that science. His compendium should 
be valuable as a clue to special investiga- 
tion. (Ginn: Cloth, 40 cents.) 

In “The Woman of Corinth” Her- 
mann Hagedorn, Jr., 07, tells a striking 
story with unusual crispness. His metre 
is compressed, but not too stiff, and the 
one lyric is so good that we wish there 
were more of them. If we mistake not, 
this is Mr. Hagedorn’s best work. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
75 cents net.) 

Prof. W. F. Ganong, '87, of Smith 
College, has brought out a second edi- 
tion of his “A Laboratory Course in- 
Plant-Physiology.” (Holt: New York.) 

Prof. C. H. Haskins, h 08, has issued 
a revised ‘‘ List of References” in History 
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1 — “ Medieval History.” (Published by 
Harvard University.) 

American scholars are beginning to 
pay back some of their large debt to Ger- 
man scholarship. The house of Teub- 
ner is bringing out Leipsic editions of 
“Physical Geography” and “Practical 
Exercises in Physical Geography,” by 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, of Harvard, 
who is this year Exchange Professor at 
Berlin. 

“*A Manual for Northern Woodsmen,” 
by Prof. Austin Cary of the Harvard 
Forestry Department, has been issued by 
the Harvard Publication Agent, 2 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge. It contains a 
clear statement of the methods em- 
ployed and the principles involved in the 
survey and valuation of logs, standing 
timber, and forest land. The book is 
designed for the use of business men as 
well as for surveyors and students of 
forestry. Canvas, 16mo, 250 pp., $2. 

The Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology, Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, 
Director, has recently issued as Part 2 
of Vol. IV of its Memoirs “Explorations 
in the Department of Peten, Gautemala 
and Adjacent Region,” by Teobert 
Maler. The places described include the 
sacred island of Tépoxté in Lake 
Yaxha, and the ruins of the City of 
Yaxha, Benque Viejo in British Hon- 
duras, and Naranjo. The text fills 74 
pages, and there are 30 excellent plates, 
besides 22 inset illustrations. (Published 
by the Museum. Cambridge; $4.) 

Thomas Willing Balch, ’90, has re- 
printed in a handsome volume the mono- 
graph on “L’Evolution de |’Arbitrage 
International,” contributed by him to 
the Revue de Droit International et de 
Législation Comparée (Brussels). In it 
he does full justice to Emeric Crucée, who 
proposed as early as 1623 the establish- 
ment of an international court of arbi- 
tration at Venice. Cruceé’s suggestion, 
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like his history, lay perdu for nearly three 
centuries. Mr. Balch traces the modern 
steps which have led civilized nations to 
the Hague Tribunal. (Published by the 
author, 1412 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, of the Har- 
vard Classical Department, has re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the 
American Academy “The Preface of 
Vitruvius,” a minute, scholarly exami- 
nation of the text. Prof. Morgan an- 
nounces that he has advanced far in the 
translation of Vitruvius on which he has 
long been engaged with Prof. H. Lang- 
ford Warren. 

Dr. Boris Sidis, ’94, has printed a short 
monograph entitled, “‘An Experimental 
Study of Sleep.’’ Two thirds of his atten- 
tion is given to describing the conditions 
of sleep and experiments on various 
animals, and on human infants, children, 
and adults. In a concluding section he 
discusses the theoretical aspects of the 
subject, and appends an important bib- 
liography. Dr. Sidis has achieved a re- 
markable study, and reached conclusions 
which must be of great value to future in- 
vestigators. (R. G. Badger, Gorham 
Press: Boston. Paper, 8vo, pp. 106.) 

“Readings in the History of Educa- 
tion — Medieval Universities,” by Prof. 
A. O. Norton, °98, has been pub- 
lished by the University. The volume 
presents translations and reprints of 
documents concerning European univer- 
sities before the year 1500 a.p., with de- 
scriptive and explanatory text. The 
documents are chosen to illustrate the 
careers of Abelard and John of Salis- 
bury, the privileges, studies, exercises, 
and requirements for degrees of the uni- 
versities, and the scholastic method. A 
few academic letters of the time are ap- 
pended. (Address, Publication Agent. 
Cloth, 12mo, 155 pages, 85 cents; 
paper, 70 cents.) 
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Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has reprinted in a 
small volume “Three Historical Ad- 
dresses at Groton, Massachusetts,”’ de- 
livered in 1876, 1880, and 1905. They 
are packed with antiquarian informa- 
tion in which he is facile princeps. An 
appendix contains a short paper on the 
name of Groton, a list of Indian words, 
a list of towns, names of distinguished 
citizens, an account of English acts, 
the town seal, and the First Parish 
Meeting House. Dr. Green has the satis- 
faction of knowing that in his long, 
varied, and minute researches on Groton 
history he has raised a monument to his 
home such as no other town in the coun- 
try can boast. 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, with Prof. 
C. A. Beard, both of Columbia Univers- 
ity, have issued the first volume of 
“Readings in Modern European His- 
tory,” to accompany their “‘ Development 
of Modern Europe.” The extracts given 
here begin with Richelieu’s account of 
France in 1624 and close with Metter- 
nich’s view of the Holy Alliance.. The 
selections have been made with excellent 
judgment, and they illustrate the au- 
thors’ well-known text-book in the best 
possible way. They are not less interest- 
ing to read than important as furnishing 
the sources of historical information. 
The second volume is promised soon. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.40.) 

The growing list of collections of 
source-material in English for the ele- 
mentary study of medieval history re- 
ceives a worthy addition in the “Source 
Book of Medieval History,” by F. A. 
Ogg, p ’04, assistant in history at Har- 
vard (American Book Company). The 
selection, which covers the period from 
the invasions to the early Renaissance, 
has been made on the principles of sub- 
ordinating purely documentary matter to 
narrative pieces, such as annals, chron- 
icles, and biography ; and of giving a few 
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passages at length rather than many in 
fragmentary form. Valuable and dis- 
tinctive features are the introductions to 
the various extracts and an unusually 
full provision of explanatory footnotes. 

The Rev. J. McG. Foster, ’82, Rector 
of the Church of the Messiah, Boston, 
has put forth in “‘To Know and Believe: 
Studies in the Apostles’ Creed,”’ an in- 
teresting interpretation, from the more 
liberal Episcopalian standpoint, of the 
meaning of the creed of that church. He 
simply endeavors, he says, ‘‘to interpret 
the fundamentals of the Faith according 
to modes of thought with which most 
people are familiar.”” His concluding in- 
ference is “that perfect life is immortal, 
and that in so far as we follow the life 
which Christ unfolded we become par- 
takers of the immortality which He re- 
vealed.” (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
90 cents net.) 

John T. Wheelwright, ’76, has written 
another book for boys, “‘ War Children,” 
which ought to interest many of them. 
Init he describes, evidently from personal 
reminiscence, how boys lived in the 
North during the Civil War; how they 
were stirred by the sight of passing regi- 
ments; how they drilled, conducted 
mock battles, and prepared, the oldest 
of them, to enlist. His book is vivid. It 
has tales of actual campaigning, glimpses 
of Washington, an interview with Pre- 
sident Lincoln, battle scenes, fugitive 
slaves, and a truthful description of the 
anxious, brave life that went on in North- 
ern homes during the four years’ ordeal. 
It is patriotic to the core. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

William M. Cole, ’90, asst. professor 
of accounting at Harvard, has issued an 
exhaustive treatise entitled, “ Accounts: 
Their Construction and Interpretation 
for Business Men and Students of Af- 
fairs.” He takes up in detail every ques- 
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tion connected with this important and 
most practical subject, beginning with 
such elementary matters as debit and 
credit and trial balance, and going on to 
the intricacies of accounting for trust 
and insurance companies, and to muni- 
cipal bookkeeping. His book should go 
into every counting-house. It will also 
serve to show the sort of expert training 
that is to be had in Harvard’s new School 
of Business Administration. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Contents of the Harvard Law Re- 
view for December: “Ignorance and 
Mistake in the Criminal Law,” E. R. 
Keedy ; “‘ Law and Morals,” J. B. Ames; 
“The Federal Anti-Trust Act and Mi- 
nority Holdings of the Shares of Rail- 
roads by Competing Companies,” G. C. 
Todd; Notes; Recent Cases; Books and 
Periodicals. For January: ‘Specific Per- 
formance, Injunctions, and Damages in 
the German Law,” W. Neitzel; “Stare 
Decisis and Contractual Rights,” W. 
Larremore; “Running Water,” S. C. 
Wiel; Notes; Recent Cases; Books and 
Periodicals. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
has the following staff, all members of 
the Harvard Economic Department: F. 
W. Taussig, Editor; T. N. Carver, W. Z. 
Ripley, C. J. Bullock, E. F. Gay, and A. 
P. Andrew, associate editors. The No- 
vember issue, beginning the 23d volume, 
had the following articles: “The Statis- 
tical Complement of Pure Economics,” 
H. L. Moore; “Railroads in their Cor- 
porate Relations,” F. H. Dixon; “A 
Statistical Survey of Italian Emigration,” 
R. F. Foerster; “On the Nature of Capi- 
tal: Investment, Intangible Assets, and 
the Pecuniary Magnate,” T. Veblen; 
“Two Experiments in Public Owner- 
ship of Railroads,” F. W. Powell; Re- 
views and Surveys; Notes and Memo- 
randa. 

Dr. E. von Mach, ’95, is an adept in 
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preparing compact, clear, and attractive 
handbooks on art. His latest is “The 
Art of Painting in the 19th Century.” 
He discusses the French, German, Brit- 
ish,and American “Schools” in separate 
chapters, the Italians, Spanish, and 
Netherlanders in another, and the Scan- 
dinavians and Russians in another. His 
taste is finely trained, free from fads and 
theories, and as he has a wide and sym- 
pathetic knowledge of earlier art, his 
opinion on recent painting gains greatly 
in authority. His book may be put con- 
fidently into the hands of any person 
who wishes to learn to know and to enjoy 
the best modern works. It is illustrated 
by over 30 half-tones of characteristic 
canvases by representative painters. 
A convenient list of artists forms the in- 
dex and, incidentally, indicates the 
range of Dr. von Mach’s study. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
177.) 

Dr. Boris Sidis, ’94, director of the 
Psychopathological Laboratory con- 
nected with the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, has collected 
into a handsome volume entitled “ Psy- 
chopathological Researches” studies 
in mental dissociation which he and his 
assistants have made during the past 
six or seven years. His main purpose 
is to investigate the phenomena of func- 
tional psychosis. The studies include 
“Some General Remarks Concerning 
Psychopathological Research,” by Boris 
Sidis, 94; ‘Mental Dissociation in 
Functional Psychosis,” by Boris Sidis 
and Wm. A. White, M.D.; “Mental 
Dissociation in Alcoholic Amnesia,” 
by W. A. White; “ Mental Dissociation 
in Psychic Epilepsy,” by W. A. White; 


“Mental Dissociation in Depressive 
Delusional States,” by Boris Sidis; 
“Mental Dissociation in Functional 


Motor Disturbances,” by George M. 
Parker; and “Mental Dissociation in 
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Psychomotor Epilepsy,’ by G. M. 
Parker. The studies are illustrated by 
10 plates. (R. G. Badger: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

““Day Dreams of Greece”’ is a little 
volume of poems by Charles W. Stork, 
p 03. It consists of half a dozen of the 
ancient myths put into pleasant blank 
verse. Mr. Stork hopes “to restore these 
exotics to the soil whence they have been 
transplanted.”’ It troubles him that the 
great English poets who have written on 
Greek themes cared nothing at all about 
“actual Greece as a_ background.” 
Byron he finds ‘‘the most un-Grecian of 
poets.” But his own pieces, although 
he has “striven to make the style as 
chaste as possible,” are wholly “un- 
Grecian.” Their interest does not come 
from the local color he has given them. 
(Lippincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 75 
cents net.) 

Prof. J. B. Bury, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has gathered into a volume his 
1908 Harvard Lectures on “The Ancient 
Greek Historians.’”’ Many persons who 
did not hear him deliver the lectures will 
prize them now, because the excellence 
of their construction and exposition 
comes out even better in print than 
viva voce. To Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius he allots separate chapters, 
in which he analyzes very closely the 
genius and product of each historian. 
Even more interesting is Prof. Bury’s 
survey of the views of the ancients con- 
cerning the use of history. Here he re- 
veals his own ideas on historiography, 
and contrasts the ancients and moderns, 
and although he seems still to cling to the 
fallacy that any subject studied by the 
scientific method is therefore a science, 
he is always stimulating. He is in this 
respect one of those enlightened doc- 
trinaires who, the moment they begin to 
write, unconsciously demonstrate that 
they are better than their doctrines. 
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As Mr. John Morley pointed out with 
such delicious irony, Bury the doctrinaire 
insisted that “history is not a branch of 
literature” and then Bury the historian 
wrote a history which, having excellent 
literary qualities, was both readable and 
enjoyable. Throughout this volume also, 
the reader who carries his mind free from 
servitude to phrases will get great satis- 
faction from the un-doctrinaire Prof. 
Bury. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.25.) 

Harry L. Koopman, p ’93, has 
brought out another little volume of 
verse, “ The Librarian of the Desert and 
other Poems,” which contains many 
characteristic lines and pieces. We ex- 
pect to find in Mr. Koopman the expres- 
sion of a high manhood, of fraternity 
in the large true sense, of interest in na- 
ture and in the things eternal: this we 
expect, and we are not disappointed. 
And in this volume we come upon occa- 
sional couplets and quatrains as lithe, 
swift, and penetrating as arrows. Take 
this, for example: 


‘* His faults were but his age’s faults,” 


you say. 

Who makes an age, I ask, its gold or 
clay ? 

If one you find who walks in morning’s 
light, 


Dare you excuse the rest for deeds of 
night ? 


’ 


‘A Portrait Painter”’: 


‘ 


Or this, on 

Sent to eternize an age in the features of 
hero and saint, 

It bids him make fools in the flesh im- 
mortal fools in paint. 

There are some by-products that might 

be spared from the little volume; but 

what is good in it is rare. (Everett Press: 

Boston.) 

Burton E. Stevenson has had the ex- 
cellent idea of compiling a volume of 
“Poems of American History” —a 
purist might insist that the title should 
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be “‘Poems on American History” — 
in which he begins with the Norsemen 
and comes down to the death of Grover 
Cleveland. All told, he gives some 700 
selections, of which very few, of course, 
are real poetry. But that does not affect 
the value of a compilation of this kind. 
The contemporary ode or song is often 
an excellent historical document, either 
because it sums up contemporary ideas 
and beliefs or describes an historical 
personage as he appears to his fellows. 
Where so large a selection is given it may 
seem carping to point out omissions; and 
yet we cannot but express surprise that 
Mr. Stevenson hasnever heard of Prof. N. 
S. Shaler’s “From Old Fields,” a work 
which must be ranked with Whitman’s 
“Drum Taps” as an authentic record 
of the Civil War. We find two pieces by 
Mr. Stevenson himself, but not Lowell’s 
“The Present Crisis.”” Why is this? But 
the most astonishing feature is one not of 
omission but of inclusion; for the book 
contains no fewer than eighteen pieces 
by Mr. Clinton Scollard! J. R. Lowell 
used to be considered a creditable writer 
of patrotic, or historical, poems, but Mr. 
Stevenson takes only eight selections 
from him, and only eleven from Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, who, if we remember right, 
had some reputation years ago. Lowell 
plus Holmes = 19; Scollard alone = 18. 
And yet there are some critics who 
lament that we have no poets to-day! 
On examining Mr. Scollard’s contribu- 
tions to this volume we soon discover that 
they have no historical value, and they 
can hardly satisfy a person who knows 
poetry from verse. For Mr. Scollard 
had no genuine call to produce any of 
these pieces. He simply sat down to 
“write up” in metre as many episodes 
as he could. Effusions of this character 
may be pleasant to read, but they have 
no more right to a place in a compilation 
like Mr. Stevenson’s than would a 
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rhymed guide to Revolutionary battle- 
fields or the obituary poems with which 
the late George W. Childs adorned the 
Philadelphia Ledger. It is interesting 
to find that much of the real poetry in the 
collection, which opens with Dr. Smith’s 
‘“‘America,” was produced by Harvard 
men. Take away the poems by Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Emerson, and Holmes, 
and you leave a great void. But besides 
these classics, one notes passim the 
names of Charles T. Brooks, ’32, G. H. 
Calvert, ’23, J. W. Chadwick, ¢ ’64, Dr. 
E. E. Hale, ’39, the gifted and unfortu- 
‘nate Francis Brooks, [’89], C. F. Lummis, 
81, W. V. Moody, ’93, Robert ‘Treat 
Paine, 1792, Dr. T. W. Parsons, Wallace 
Rice, [’83], Dr. S. F. Smith, ’29, Gen. 
Joseph Warren, 1759, Royall ‘Tyler, 
1776, and G. E. Woodberry, ’77. Be- 
sides interesting the general reader, the 
book, if used judiciously, ought to en- 
liven the study of American history for 
boys and girls in school. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, has gath- 
ered into a volume a new series of his 
essays. “By the Christmas Fire” will 
take its place alongside of his other vol- 
umes as the product of the most delight- 
ful living American humorist. Dr. 
Crothers can’t be defined, he must be 
read. Such a paper as this on “The Ig- 
nominy of Being Grown-Up” could evi- 
dently have been written by no one else. 
Had you seen it, unsigned, in the Shang- 
hai Intelligencer, you would have recog- 
nized it at once. And so of its fellows 
— ‘The Bayonet-Poker,” “‘On Being a 
Doctrinaire,” and the rest. Every doc- 
trinaire (and everybody is a doctrinaire on 
some side) ought to read Dr. Crothers’s 
account of him. If humor, in the old, 
genuine sense were in danger of being 
lost, Dr. Crothers would save it, for one 
generation at least. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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Pamphlets Received. ‘The Preface 
of Vitruvius,” by Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
’81; from Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 44. 
— “The Tariff and the Farmer,” by S. 
Payson Perry (Worcester, Mass.: Press 
of F.S. Blanchard & Co.). — “The Re- 
lations of Christian Denominations to 
Colleges,” by Henry S. Pritchett, h ’01; 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. — ‘Fifty Years’ Ex- 
perience in Practice at the Bar,” address 
by Carleton Hunt, ’59; 707 Hibernia 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. — Re- 
port of the Division of Forestry, 1907, by 
R.S. Hosmer, s ’94; Honolulu: Board of 
Agriculture & Forestry. — Clark P. 
Collins, “The Battle of the Microbes: 
Nature’s Fight for Pure Water: A Clear 
Description of the Methods of Sewage 
Disposal ” (The Merchants’ Association 
of New York). — “John Chandler Ban- 
croft Davis,” by Henry Herbert Edes, 
h °06; from Proceedings of Amer. Anti- 
quarian Soc., April, 1908. — “Book of 
Alphabets,” by H. W. Shaylor (Ginn: 
Boston, 10 cents). —“*A Study of an 
Acadian-French Dialect spoken on the 
North Shore of the Baie-des-Chaleurs,” 
by J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, prospectus: Max 
Niemeyer, Halle a. S. — H. H. Sprague, 
64: “Suggestions for Changes in the 
City Charter of Boston.”’ — ‘A Memoir 
of Abbott Lawrence,” by S. A. Green, 
’51; from Proceedings of Mass. Histor- 
ical Soc., Nov., 1908. — “The Writings 
of Thomas Shepard,” by A. McF. Davis, 
854; Proceedings of Cambridge Histor- 
ical Soc., vol. m1. 





MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

Amer. Jour. of Numismatics. (Oct. 1898). 
‘* Medals, etc., Illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine,’ Article 76, H. R. Storer,’50. 

Appleton’s. (Dec.) ‘‘Spooks and Tele- 
pathy,” G. S. Hall, p78. (Feb.) ‘‘ The 
Choice of a School,’’ F. Winsor, ’93. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘* The Bayonet-Poker,” 
S. M. Crothers, h ’99; ‘Races in the 
United States,’”? W. Z. Ripley; ‘‘ The 
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Play,’’ M. A. DeW. Howe, '87; ‘“* The 
Fame of Poe,’’ J. Macy, ’99. (Jan.) “‘ The 
New Literature,” B. Perry; ‘‘ Milton,” 
G. A. Gordon, ’81; ‘‘ Advertisement,” E. 
S. Martin, ’77 ; ‘‘ Chapters from an Auto- 
biography,’’ N. S. Shaler, s 62; “‘C.E, 
Norton,”’ B. Wendell, ’77; ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Drama,”’ W. A.Neilson, p 96. (Feb.) ** The 
Industrial Dilemma,’ J. O. Fagan; ‘The 
Beaten Track,’? W. G. Brown, 91; ““A 
Change of Educational Emphasis,’ E. A. 
Birge, p °78; ‘“*A Decade of American 
Rule in the Philippines,’’ W. C. Forbes,’ 92; 
‘*A Pupil of Agassiz,’’ N.S. Shaler, s ’62. 

Bookman. (Jan.) ‘*Casey at the Bat,” 
E. L. Thayer, ’85. 

Century. (Jan.) ‘* Reminiscences of A. 
St. Gaudens,’”’ H. St. Gaudens, ’03. (Feb.) 
‘The Student St. Gaudens,’’ H. St. Gau- 
dens, ’03, 

Educational Rev. (Jan.) “‘ The Answer 
of the Far East to Some American College 
Questions,’’ C. F. Thwing, ’76 ; ‘“‘ Number 
of Men Teachers in Public Schools,” E. 
L. Thorndike, 9%. (Feb.) ‘*The One 
Thing Needful,” J. G. Croswell, ’74. 

Forum. (Dec.) ** A Study of English 
Tragedy,’’ W. L. Phelps, p 91. 

Har per’s Mag. (Dec.) ‘* The New Province 
2000 Years Old,” E. Huntington, p ’02. 

McCiure’s. (Jan.) ‘“‘Shabogan,’’ O. 
Bates, ’05. 

Munsey’s. (Dec.) ‘*The Most Pictur- 
esque of Winter Sports,’ H. H. D. Peirce, 
(°71]. 

North American Rev. (Dec.) ‘‘ Signifi- 
cance of the Election,” H. C. Lodge, ’71; 
“Bulgaria and the Treaty of Berlin,” 
S. Tonjoroff, [94]. (Jan.) “* Progress of 
Campaign Fund Publicity,’ P. Belmont, 
72. (Feb.) ‘‘ Banner Memories,” N. H. 
Dole, ’74; ‘* Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,’ A. P. Gardner, ’86; ‘* The 
Banking and Currency Problem,’ M. W. 
Hazeltine, ’62. 

Outing. (Dec.) ‘“ Birds with a Handi- 
eap,’”’ H. K. Job, °88. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Dec.) ‘* The 
Cause of Pulsation,’”’ A. G. Mayer, p ’97. 
(Jan.) ‘* Roosevelt as University Presi- 
dent,’’ D. S. Miller, ’92; ‘‘ Foreign Associ- 
ates of National Societies,” E. C. Picker- 
ing, s 65. (Feb.) “ The National Exposi- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro,”’ R. D. Ward, ’89. 

Putnam’s. (Feb.) ‘‘ The American Dip- 
lomatic Service,”” H. H. D. Peirce, [{’71]. 
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Red Book. (Nov.) ‘‘ The House Next 
Door,’’ G. H. Preston, ’78. 

Review of Reviews. (Feb.) ‘‘ Harvard’s 
New President,’’ F. A. Ogg, p ’04. 

Scribner’s. (Jan.) ‘* The Use of English 
in Singing,” F. Rogers, ’91. 

World’s Work. (Jan.) ** The Building of 
the Benguet Road,’’ A. W. Page, ’05. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The 4neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English verse, by Theodore C. 
Williams, ’76. (Houghton Mifflin Co.; 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) For- 
tunately the great writers of the past, 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, have long made, 
and we trust will long make, irresistible 
appeal to men to attempt the most diffi- 
cult form of artistic interpretation, that 
is translation. Translations will inevit- 
ably vary in merit according to the wit, 
the insight, and the skill of the translator; 
and whether a given rendering, however 
much it may appeal to its own time, has 
qualities which will make it stand the 
test of changing taste and interest, no 
man can safely prophesy. But English 
lovers of Virgil in the present time at 
least will find satisfaction in the latest 
translation of the 4’neid by Theodore C. 
Williams, ’76. It is a good omen for 
classical studies that the head-master of 
one of our most ancient schools can give 
us an English version of the Roman epic 
which is at once in a high degree sympa- 
thetic and felicitous. In his interesting 
introductory essay Mr. Williams puts 
into compact form much acute analysis 
and criticism, which deserve careful at- 
tention. Yet the present reviewer would 
gladly break a lance with him on some 
points, if space allowed, for he cannot 
feel that the 4neid suffers very seriously 
from structural defects, nor can he agree 
that “to admire neas is a cultivated 
taste”’ in just the sense in which Mr. 
Williams seems to hold it. To the re- 
viewer’s mind Prof. Rand in his recent 
essay on “ Virgil and the Drama” has 
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shown the point of view from which we 
must regard that fate-driven hero. But 
to pass to the translation. At the end of 
his introduction Mr. Williams confides 
to us that his version had its origin in 
preparation for the class-room, in his 
desire to provide his pupils with oppor- 
tunities to hear parts of the story “in ren- 
derings intended first of all to appeal to 
the ear.” (How fortunate would pupils 
be if more teachers had such desire, and 
skill to match!) His avowed literary aims 
have been to secure lucidity, swiftness 
of narrative, stateliness, and force; to 
preserve the dramatic and argumentative 
character of the many speeches; and fin- 
ally “‘to lose nothing of the profound 
religious suggestiveness which Virgil's 
language often carries.” The degree of 
success which has been attained could be 
shown satisfactorily only by quotations 
far too long to be admitted here. Each 
reader will naturally turn to some favor- 
ite passages to make his tests. The ren- 
dering of such narrative parts of the 
poem as the description of the storm in 
the first book, of the games in the fifth, of 
the gathering of the leaders to Turnus’ 
side in the seventh, or of the forging of 
A£neas’ arms in the eighth, show ade- 
quate movement and lucidity. In like 
manner the dignity and oratorical char- 
acter of the speeches is well preserved, 
for example in Jove’s reply to the appeal 
of Venus: 


“Such my decree! In lapse of seasons 


due, 
“The heirs of Ilium’s kings shall bind in 
chains 


““Mycene’s glory and Achilles’ towers, 

‘And over prostrate Argos sit supreme. 

“Of Trojan stock illustriously sprung, 

“Lo, Caesar comes! whose power the 
ocean bounds, 

“Whose fame, the skies. He shall receive 
the name 
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“Tulus nobly bore, great Julius, he. 

“Him to the skies, in Orient trophies 
dight, 

“Thou shalt with smiles receive; and he, 
like us, 

“Shall hear at his own shrines the sup- 
pliant vow.” 


Again in the speech of Ilioneus to King 


Latinus: 


“O King, great heir of Faunus! No dark 
storm 

“Impelled us o’er the flood thy realm to 
find. 

“Nor star deceived, nor strange, bewil- 
dering shore 

“Threw out of our true course; but we 
are come 

“By our free choice and with deliberate 
aim 

“To this thy town, though exiled forth 
of realms 

“Once mightiest of all the sun-god sees 

“When moving from his utmost eastern 
bound.” 


Also the pride and appeal of AZneas 
before Queen Dido ring true in the Eng- 
lish form: 
“Behold the man ye seek, 
“For I am here! Aneas, Trojan-born, 
“Brought safely hither from yon Libyan 
seas! 
“O thou who first hast looked with pity- 
ing eye 
“On Troy’s unutterable grief.” 
. . . “O, while the rivers run 
“To mingle with the sea, while shadows 
pass 
“Along yon rounded hills from vale to 
vale, 
“And while from heaven’s unextin- 
guished fire 
“The stars be fed —so long thy glorious 
name, 
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“Thy place illustrious and thy virtue’s 
praise, 

“Abide undimmed.— Yet I myself 
must go 

“To lands I know not where.” 


But the lover of Virgil will also wish to 
put the translator to another test, to 
know how well he has rendered those 
great verses, or those ‘pathetic half- 
lines,” which haunt the memory. A few 
quotations only must serve for illustra- 
tion: 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem. 
“O labor vast, to found the Roman line!” 


O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque 
finem. 
Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem, etc. 


“O, ye have borne 

‘Far heavier sorrow: Jove will make an 
end 

‘* Also of this. Ye sailed a course hard by 

“Tnfuriated Scylla’s howling cliffs and 
caves. 

“Ye knew the Cyclops’ crags. Lift up 
your hearts! 

“No more complaint and fear! It well 
may be 

‘Some happier hour will find this mem- 
ory fair.” 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento, ete. 


‘But thou, O Roman, learn with sover- 
eign sway 

“To rule the nations. Thy great art 
shall be 

“To keep the world in lasting peace, to 
spare 

“The humbled foe, and crush to earth 
the proud.” 
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The translation is free from inventions 
and licenses. It bears well the test of 
fidelity; but happily it can never sink to 
do the slave’s task of the pony; it is too 
true and vital for that. Only rarely does 
the reader miss some weighty phrase of 
the original, as in the description of the 
storm which olus roused, the brooding 
of the winds upon the deep — incubuere 
mari — is wholly lost; or find such addi- 
tion as in the account of the eager souls 
upon the hither shore: 


Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursu-n 
Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris 


amore. 


** All stood beseeching to begin their voy- 


age 

Across that river, and reached out pale 
hands, 

In passionate yearning for its distant 
shore.” 


But such trifles do not seriously mar the 
excellence of the work which Mr. Wil- 
liams has produced. He has attained his 
purpose in making a translation which 
can be read aloud; his version is not 
artificial, pedantic, over-clever, or too 
archaistic; it is clear, has rapid move- 
ment, dignity, and grace. If we miss the 
weight and balance of the Virgilian 
hexameter, 


“*Stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man,” 


and if we do not find that inexpressible, 
subtle something which is inherent in all 
great poetry, we must recognize that 
these are just the things which cannot 
be translated; to quote Mr. Williams 
again: “I have not attempted the im- 
possible task of bringing over the full 
magic and suggestion of every Virgilian 
phrase.”” But he has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded so well in what he has attempted 
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that we can welcome his work as the 
best English translation of the present 
time. 

— Mars as the Abode of Lije. By 
Percival Lowell, ’76. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, small 4to, profusely il- 
lustrated, $3.) When we say that this is 
the most exciting cosmic detective story 
we have ever read, we mean to give it 
high praise. Mr. Lowell has half a 
dozen sciences at his fingers’ ends, and 
yet writes as excitingly as a Gaboriau. 
The villain, soto speak, whom he pursues 
with the alertness and perspicacity of 
M. Lecocq, is the evolution of life. The 
planet Mars furnishes, in this pursuit, 
simply the final proof. After a brief but 
wonderfully clear statement of the prob- 
able formation of our solar system, Mr. 
Lowell finds that life is an inevitable 
phase of planetary evolution. Life de- 
pends on water. So the earliest forms of 
terrene organisms were those of the 
earliest ocean. As the Earth’s surface 
cooled, the Earth became dependent on 
the Sun for its heat supply, and hence- 
forth it is at the mercy of the Sun. In the 
course of eons, however, the land por- 
tions of our planet pass from terraqueous- 
ness to terrestriality, by which is meant 
that their water supply gradually fails, 
forests and vegetation disappear and are 
succeeded by desolate, soilless mountains 
and barren deserts. As fast as this oc- 
curs, man and animals have to press into 
other regions in search of water. At the 
end, however, at a time which may still 
be millions of years away but is bound 
to come, mankind and all living crea- 
tures will be extinguished, consumed by 
thirst. Having tracked the culprit thus 
far, Mr. Lowell leaps from the Earth to 
Mars, and demonstrates how that 
planet confirms this theory of the evo- 
lution of life. Already Mars is far gone 
in decline. Its oceans have shrunk. 
Deserts stretch over the largest part of its 
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surface. Its mountains have been rubbed 
down, by the erosion of extinct climatic 
conditions, to the height of two or three 
thousand feet. But there are canals and 
great circular oases. The canals lead to 
the ice-caps of the North and South 
poles. What more probable, therefore, 
than that they have been constructed to 
conduct the water from the melting 
snow and ice into the more temperate 
zones where the surviving Martians 
dwell? The more one thinks of this 
explanation, backed up as it is by a mass 
of circumstantial evidence and plausible 
conjecture presented in Mr. Lowell’s 
admirably lucid way, the more one is in- 
clined to accept it. Certainly, this gen- 
eral outline of life-evolution, with the 
inevitable extinction by thirst, is the 
most likely that has been drawn, and 
Mr. Lowell’s hypothesis satisfactorily 
deals with more of the problems set by 
Mars than does any other that has been 
propounded. Protoplasm is the result of 
chemical affinity which cannot take 
place without water — there is the key 
to the solution of planetary (perhaps of 
cosmic) destiny. We commend Mr. 
Lowell’s book to laymen, as being well 
within their unspecialized intelligence, 
and as containing many brilliant pages. 
Astronomers will find in it hard nuts to 
crack, and cosmogonists will have to 
overhaul their theories before they are 
done with Mr. Lowell. All will admire 
the sweep, agility, and penetration of 
his mind, and his wonderful gift of pre- 
sentation. 

— Herakles. By George Cabot Lodge, 
95. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) This long 
cosmological poem, cast in the form of 
dialogue, is Mr. Lodge’s most ambitious 
work. It is also a tribute to the hold 
which Greek symbols have over the 
imagination of the poetically-minded. 
There is much just and noble thought, 
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much well-planned symbolism, and both 
are floated, and at times uplifted, by 
genuine poetry. Mr. Lodge uses blank 
verse with such ease that it becomes 
supple or stately at will in his hands, and 
he has an ample vocabulary. We feel, 
nevertheless, that his Herakles lacks 
vitality. Like Horne’s Orion and 
Bayard Taylor’s Deucalion it deserves to 
be spoken of with great respect, and it 
indicates rare talents in the author, but, 
like those experiments, it seems to be in 
danger of being put on the shelf which 
contains books whose excellence nobody 
disputes — or reads. Why is this? Why 
should Bailey’s Festus, for example, 
run through many editions, and have 
admirers in all classes for a decade or 
two, when Mr. Lodge’s Herakles, a 
poem of greater maturity, may not be 
appreciated as it deserves to be even by 
the small class to whom it appeals ? The 
obvious reason is that Festus deals with 
cosmic questions, with religion and fate, 
in terms which every intelligent person 
of 60 or 70 years ago understood ; whereas 
Mr. Lodge has put his cosmological 
study into an alien, far-off, and difficult 
medium. Whatever he may imagine, the 
value of his poem lies not in its Greek- 
likeness. He is thinking thoughts that 
Greeks did not think; he should put his 
new wine into new bottles. In our judg- 
ment no modern has ever succeeded in 
writing Greek tragedies like the Greeks 
—and we rejoice at this fact. Descrip- 
tive poems on Greek themes, lyrics with 
alleged Greek subjectivity, have been 
produced: but the best of these live for 
other reasons. So we would urge Mr. 
Lodge and our younger ambitious men 
with poetic endowment to interpret life 
as they see it, in modern terms with 
modern symbols. Great poetry, lasting 
poetry, the expression of human passions 
and hopes in their tragic conflict with 
extra-human conditions, has always 
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represented the age when it was written; 
it has never merely echoed the ideals and 
beliefs of a bygone age. The great 
Goethe proved this once for all: the 
First Part of his Faust has been for a 
century the common property of millions, 
while his Helena has been more and 
more relegated to the dissecting-table 
of literary philosophers and philologers. 
Verbum Sap. 

— Letters and Memorials of Wendell 
Phillips Garrison. Literary Editor of 
The Nation, 1865-1906 (Riverside Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) Mr. 
Garrison graduated at Harvard in 1861 
and only four years later on the founding 
of The Nation he became its literary 
editor. That position he held for 41 years. 
He was so modest that few persons 
realized how large a share he had in set- 
ting the literary standard of the only first- 
rate critical review which America has 
supported. It was generally believed 
that in this department, as in the politi- 
cal, Mr. Godkin had full sway; but al- 
though his opinions in literary matters 
were noteworthy and his decision was 
paramount, it is to the quiet, tenacious, 
deliberate judgment of Mr. Garrison 
that The Nation as an organ of the 
best criticism owed its existence. Who- 
ever wishes to know our literary history 
for more than a generation will always 
have to consult this memorial volume, 
in which he will find revealed not only 
one of the ablest of editors but also one 
of therarest of men. Mr. Garrison’s abil- 
ity to put himself into a three-line note 
so that the merest shred of his corre- 
spondence has his stamp upon it was 
marvelous. His perfect frankness with 
his reviewers, the stability of his judg- 
ment, his unwavering loyalty to ideals, 
shine through every page of this volume. 
It contains a brief memoir, reprinted 
from the Graduates’ Magazine, and series 
of letters addressed to W. R. Thayer, 
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Louis Dyer, G. E. Woodberry, Frederic 
Bancroft, F. W. Taussig, J. F. Rhodes, 
J. M. Hubbard, F. P. Nash, and a few 
others; an account of the 40th anniver- 
sary of The Nation; selections of Mr. 
Garrison’s poems, and of his editorials 
and essays; and “The New Gulliver,” 
the brief satire which he printed in 1898. 
The collection is thoroughly representa- 
tive, except that among the editorials one 
misses any specimen of that Saeva indig- 
natio (to be seen in “The Idol,” for in- 
stance, that dissection of McKinley in 
1900) which was part of Mr. Garrison’s 
Stoic-Quaker nature. The book has been 
admirably edited by his classmate, Prof. 
J. H. McDaniels, ’61, of Hobart College. 
Copies can be obtained, we understand, 
by applying to The Nation, New York. 

— Richard the Third. Variorum Edi- 
tion. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, Jr., ’88. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 4to.) This is the first volume 
of the Variorum Shakespeare which 
comes wholly from the hands of Mr. 
Furness the younger, but in 1903 he is- 
sued a revised edition of his father’s 
Macbeth. In many respects Richard ITI 
is a very difficult play to edit, because 
there are so many quartos, each with its 
store of variants. The text has to be not 
merely restored, not merely cleared up 
and trimmed, but actually to be cre- 
ated, in certain passages, by a mosaic 
made up of bits from the different 
sources. This work Mr. Furness has 
done well. Experts will not always 
agree, and connoisseurs have each their 
favorite renderings, but in the main they 
ought all to be satisfied with Mr. Fur- 
ness’s results. For he is thorough, delib- 
erate, and unfreakish. To be unfreakish 
we count as an indispensable require- 
ment in an editor of Dante or of Shake- 
speare. Mr. Furness follows throughout 
the arrangement of material and the 
typography which his father chose for 
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his first volume many years ago: indeed, 
except that we miss the opinions, now 
genial, now humorous, and always 
penetrating, of the elder editor, we might 
suppose that this work were his. The 
son is undoubtedly wise in waiting till 
his experience is more extended before 
venturing into original criticism. The 
world of scholars is to be congratulated 
that the Variorum Shakespeare, which 
has come to be a monument of American 
scholarship, is to be carried forward so 
ably, with the hope that it may be com- 
pleted. 

— Naval Administration and War- 
fare. Some General Principles: with 
other Essays. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
h °95, U. S. N. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) The 
pen is mightier than the sword. Capt. 
Mahan with his pen during the past 20 
years has exerted a farther-reaching in- 
fluence on the world’s conception of 
sea-power than even such an object- 
lesson as Admiral Togo’s victory in the 
Straits. Litera scripta manet, and, we 
may add, it circulates over the earth, 
and falls like seed into multitudes of 
minds. So Capt. Mahan’s naval propa- 
ganda, thanks to his gift of clear expres- 
sion, has carried the gospel of great 
navies far and wide. His present vol- 
ume comprises five articles on naval ad- 
ministration and education, one on the 
Russo-Japanese War, one on Nelson, 
one on Subordination in Historical Treat- 
ment, and one on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Although the first group is 
more specifically technical, yet the 
papers are so written as to be intelligible 
to lay readers. In brief, they reiterate 
Capt. Mahan’s familiar watchword 
“Preparedness,” and they show how 
to be prepared. The study of .Nelson 
has to do with the qualities of the man, 
not less than with the genius of the 
great sea-fighter. The Monroe Doctrine 
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Capt. Mahan shows to be both rational 
and necessary. His paper on history is 
full of sound sense, and ought to be read 
and laid to heart by every student or 
writer of history. It will be seen that 
whether from the variety of subjects 
treated, or from their importance, this 
is one of the most notable volumes that 
Capt. Mahan has written. 

— The Teacher. Essays and Ad- 
dresses on Education by George Herbert 
Palmer, °64, and Alice Freeman 
Palmer. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) Prof. Palmer 
is one of the most self-restrained of our 
writers. He prints so seldom that one 
constantly asks why he does not print 
more — a question which at once differ- 
entiates him from most of his contem- 
poraries and bears tribute to the quality 
of his work. Welcome therefore is this 
volume containing twelve of his papers. 
He divides them into two groups. The 
first group deals with problems of school 
and college, and opens with a paper on 
the ideal teacher; then follow discus- 
sions of ethical and moral instruction in 
schools, advice concerning self-cultiva- 
tion in English, doubts about university 
extension, a frank criticism of specializa- 
tion, and the well-known address on the 
glory of the imperfect. The second 
group, entitled “‘ Harvard Papers” com- 
prises a survey of the “new education,” 
two papers on the limitations of the Elec- 
tive System (which may be commended 
to many readers who are still ignorant of 
what that system really is), a statement 
of college expenses which was made in 
1887 on first-hand data, and a portrait, 
sympathetic, vivid, and humorous, of 
Prof. Sophocles. The volume concludes 
with four addresses by the late Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, on women’s 
education and women’s colleges, and an 
answer to the question, Why go to col- 
lege? Let it suffice to say that here is a 
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book in which will be found much of the 
wisdom, high purpose, culture, and ex- 
perienced zeal which have inspired the 
best in American education during the 
past quarter of a century. 

— Why Worry? By George Lincoln 
Walton, ’75, M.D., Consulting Neuro- 
logist to the Mass. General Hospital. 
(Lippincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 

. $1 net.) This is the most sensible, help- 
ful book in the field that we have seen. 
Ordinarily, it is better that worrying, 
“hypped,” or neurasthenic patients 
should read and talk as little as possible 
about their ills, and should put them- 
selves at once under expert advice. Dr. 
Walton does not address those who ac- 
tually need medical treatment so much as 
those who are verging towards a patho- 
logical condition. He analyzes worry, 
takes up the doubting folly, obsessions, 
hypochondria, sleeplessness, the fear of 
becoming insane, and the allied common 
symptoms of the great army of worriers, 
and he suggests simple, feasible means 
for dodging, controlling, and finally 
overcoming the ill. He makes short 
shrift of Eddyism, ecclesiastical quack- 
ery, and the many similar fads which 
flourish so luxuriantly to-day. His sug- 
gestions have already helped thousands, 
and they will go on helping thousands 
more, because they are based on com- 
mon sense and can be tested by each 
person for himself. Merely to know that 
mild forms of “worry” are easily cured 
has proved in many cases to be a long 
step toward a cure. Dr. Walton writes 
in language that everybody can under- 
stand, and with a tonic supply of humor 
and cheerfulness. There are very few 
houses into which his little book might 
not bring much-needed comfort. 

— Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
Vols. 28, 29, and 30. Annotations for 
use during 1908. (The American Law 
Book Co.: New York.) The last three 
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volumes of this work cover the titles 
“Motions” to “Plead.” Outside of the 
articles “ Words, Phrases, and Maxims,” 
to which Francis Dana, L. S. ’89, con- 
tributes, in vol. 29, and G. A. Benham, 
L. S. ’86, in vols. 28, 29, and 30, the 
only article by a Harvard man is by 
Prof. E. H. Warren, ’95, / ’00, on “ Per- 
petuities.” Prof. Warren, in a note, ac- 
knowledges the indebtedness, which any 
writer on this subject must feel, to Prof. 
J.C. Gray, ‘59. The article is very clear 
and concise in statement. The annual 
cumulative annotations, by which the 
Cyclopedia is kept up to date has now 
nearly reached the thickness of an ordi- 
nary volume of the series, which fact evi- 
dences the multiplicity of the decisions of 
our courts and the necessity of such a 
supplement. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*.* All publications received will be 
acknowledged in this column. Works by 
Harvard men or relating to the Univers- 
ity will be noticed or reviewed so far as is 
possible. 


Readings in English History. By Edward 
P. Cheyney, Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. (Ginn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.80.) 

The Memoirs of a Failure. With an ac- 
count of the Man and his Manuscript. By 
Daniel Wright Kittredge, ’02. (U. P. 
James: Cincinnati. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Accounts. Their Construction and Inter- 
pretation for Business Men and Students 
of Affairs. By William Morse Cole, °90, 
Asst. Professor of Accounting in Harvard 
Univ. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Psychopathological Researches. Studies 
in Mental Dissociation. With text figures 
and ten plates. By Boris Sidis, 94. (R. G. 
Badger: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

Lincoln. Centenary Ode. By Percy 
MacKaye, ’97. Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents net.) 

The Three Brothers. A Novel. By Eden 
Phillpotts. Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

The New Hudson Shakespeare. King 
Henry the Fifth. Edited and Revised by 
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Ebenezer Charlton Black and Andrew 
Jackson George. School Edition. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 55 cents per vol.) 

An Outline of Economics. By John 
Daniels. (Ginn. Cloth, 8vo, 40 cents.) 

The Librarian of the Desert and Other 
Poems. By Harry Lyman Koopman, 
p '93. (Everett Press: Boston. Cloth, 
16mo.) 

A New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare. The Tragedy of Richard the Third. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 
88. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
4to, $4.) 

Readings in Modern European History. 
By Prof. James H. Robinson, ’87, and 
Adjunct Prof. Charles A. Beard, of Co- 
lumbia University. Vol. I. Richelieu to 
Metternich. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.40.) 

The American as He Is. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Readings in the History of Education. 
Medieval Universities. By Arthur O. 
Norton, 98, Asst. Professor of Teaching 
in Harvard University. (Cambridge : Pub- 
lished by Harvard University. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Poems of American History. Collected 
and edited by Burton Egbert Stevenson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, $3 
net.) 

By the Christmas Fire. By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, h 99. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Naval Administration and Warfare. 
Some General Principles. With Other 
Essays. By Captain A. T. Mahan, h °95, 
U.S. N. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Mars as the Abode of Life. By Percival 
Lowell, °76. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, large 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

War Children. By John T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76. Illustrations by John Roe. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

To Know and Believe. Studies in the 
Apostles’ Creed. By John McGaw Foster, 
82, Rector of the Church of the Messiah, 
Boston. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 90 cents net.) 

L’ Evolution de l’ Arbitrage Internation- 
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ale. Par Thomas Willing Balch, 90. 
(Pullen, Lane & Scott: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 4to.) 

The Friendly Craft. A Collection of 
American Letters. Edited by Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom, Ph.D., Professor of 
English in Smith College. (Macmillan : 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Physician’s Visiting List for 1909. 
(P. Blakiston’s Son & Co.: Philadelphia. 
Leather, pocket size, $1.) 

Herodotus. Books vii and vin. Ed- 
ited by Charles F. Smith and Arthur 
Gordon Laird,iProfessors in the University 
of Wisconsin. (American Book Co. : Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Day Dreams of Greece. By Charles Whar- 
ton Stork, p ’03, (Lippincott: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

The Woman of Corinth. A Tale in 
Verse. By Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., 07. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents.) 

Herakles. By George Cabot Lodge, ’95. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Race Questions, Provincialism and Other 
American Problems. By Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Racial Contrasts. Distinguishing Traits 
of the Graeco-Latins and Teutons. By 
Albert Gehring, ’94. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Constructions des Machines et Appareils 
Electriques. Ministére de |’ Industrie et du 
Travail, Belgium. (J. Lebégue & Cie., 
46, rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. Bro- 
chure, 8vo, pp. 348, 3 fr. 50 cent.) 

Rapports Annuels de l’Inspection du 
Travail. 1907. Ministére de l’Industrie et 
du Travail, Belgium. (J. Lebdgue & Cie., 
46, rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. Bro- 
chure, 8vo, pp. 431, 4 fr.) 

Why Worry? By George Lincoln Wal- 
ton, 75, M.D., Consulting Neurologist of 
the Mass. General Hospital. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

The Ancient Greek Historians. (Harvard 
Lectures.) By J. B. Bury, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25.) 
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An Experimental Study of Sleep. By 
Boris Sidis, 94. (R. G. Badger: Paper, 
pp. 106.) 

Essentials of Botany. By Joseph G. Ber- 
gen. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.20.) 

The Afineid of Virgil, vol. 1. Trans- 
lated by E. Fairfax Taylor, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by E. M. Forster, 
B.A. (Putnam: New York; Dent: London. 
Cloth, 16mo.) 

The Aineid of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse by Theodore C. Williams, 
76. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Teacher: Essays and Addresses on 
Education. By George Herbert Palmer, 
64, and Alice Freeman Palmer. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

University Administration. By Charles 
W. Eliot, 53. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Mongols in Russia. By Jeremiah 
Curtin, °63. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, portrait and map, $3 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding an- 
nouncements be sent to the Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, in order to make 
this record more nearly complete. 


1877. John Du Fais to Elizabeth Hunt 
Ives, at Newport, R. I., Oct. 6, 
1908. 

. John Fox, Jr., to Mme. Fritzi 

Scheff, at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 

Dec. 13, 1908. 

Stephen Chase to Daisy Charle- 

ville Taylor, at New York, N. Y., 

Dec. 10, 1908. 

. Everett Vergnies Abbott to Amy 

Hackes, at New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 19, 1908. 

Gouverneur Morris Carnochan to 

Frances Adele Quintard, at New 

City, N. Y., May 31, 1908. 

Charles Préaut Blaney to Helen 

Worthington Beebe, at New York, 

N. Y., Nov. 11, 1908. 

[1891.] William Hiner Quinlan to Alice 


1886. 


1886. 


1890. 


Marriages. 
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Gertrude Burns, at Madison, Wis., 
Nov. 12, 1908. 

1891. Louis Morris Greer to Mabel 
Adele Seymour, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 26, 1908. 

1892. William Read Westcott to Sophia 
Lord Burnham, at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1908. 

1893. Everett Pascoe Carey to Elizabeth 
Beharrell, at Lexington, Nov. 1, 
1896. 

1893. Arthur Clifton Conro to Mar- 
garet Jane Wray, at Worcester, 
July 12, 1905. 

{1893.] Edward Conway Cullinan to 
Helen Whiteside, at New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 8, 1903. 

[1893.] John Waldo Eichinger to Stella 
Johnson, at Marshalltown, Ia., 
Sept. 10, 1902. 

[1893.] William Luce to Katherine Wil- 
liams McKinney, at Fort Smith, 
Ark., Oct. 28, 1908. 

1893. David Kimball to Amalia Inge- 
borg Gardiner, at Bath, N. H., 
Sept. 21, 1903. 

1894. John Pierce Fox to Esther Taber, 
at New York, N. Y., Nov. 11, 
1908. 

1894. George Converse Fiske to Augus- 
tine Louise Ellean, at Newark, 
N. J., Dec. 26, 1908. 

1895. Augustus Joseph Boyden to Fran- 
ces Pendleton Waggener, at Aus- 
tin, Texas, Dec. 31, 1908. 

1895. Herbert Roland Simonds to Mar- 
garet Ethel King, at Dayton, O., 
Jan. 5, 1909. 

1895. Frank Nicholas Spindler to Flor- 
ence Winifred Hatch, at Stevens 
Point, Wis., Dec. 23, 1908. 

1896. John Strong Perry Tatlock to 
Marjorie Fenton, at New York, 
N. Y., June 17, 1908. 

1897. Arthur Alexis Bryant to Louis 
Frances Stevens, at New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 26, 1908. 
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1898. Philip Brett Sawyer to Helen 1904. Harlan Hoge Ballard, Jr., to Alice 


1899. 


1901. 


Rogers Preston, at Altoona, Pa., 
Feb. 6, 1909. 

Francis Douglas Cochrane to 
Ramelle McKay Frost, at Charles- 
ton, S.C., Dec. 17, 1908. 


. Frederick Thompson Dow to 


Maud Melina Skinner, at Wo- 
burn, Dec. 2, 1908. 


. Fritz Bradley Talbot to Beatrice 


Wright Bill, at Springfield, Sept. 
26, 1908. 

Henry Lyman to Elizabeth Cabot, 
at Boston, Dec. 19, 1908. 


{1901.] Gordon Niles Morrill to Jeanette 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


Prentiss Cox, at Cleveland, O., 
Jan. 6, 1909. 

Gordon Ireland to Helen May- 
nard, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Nov. 11, 1908. 


. Ethan Allen Underwood to Flor- 


ence Frazer, at Newark, N. J., 
Dec. 10, 1908. 


. Roger Ogden Burton to Alice 


Vail Snowden, at Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 5, 1908. 


. Fred Rollins Ayer to Eleanor 


Frances Butler, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Feb. 4, 1909. 


. Amor Hollingsworth to Evelyn 


Knapp Parsons, at Islip, N. Y., 
Nov. 24, 1908. 

Burritt Samuel Lacy to Kate 
Bradley, at Dubuque, Ia., Dec 19, 
1908. 

Stanley Rand Miller to Anna 
Kunigunda Wolff, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 7, 1908. 

Artley Beeber Parson to Lena 
Lewis Swasey, at Portland, Me. 
Jan 27, 1909. 

James Eads Switzer to Antoinette 
Ceballos Hewitt, at Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., Jan 27, 1909. 


. Jesse Whitman Morton to Marion 


Addie Howes, at Reading, Oct. 28, 
1908. 


Whiting Barker, at Pittsfield, 
June 18, 1908. 


[1904.] Ralph George Coburn to Kath- 


erine Rawes, at Chicago, IIl., 
April 6, 1907. 


{1904.] Alton True Roberts to Abby 


1904. 


Beecher Lougyear, at Brookline, 
Nov. 18, 1908. 

Richard Townsend Henshaw to 
Clara Ambler Venable, at Litch- 
field, Conn., July 29, 1908. 


(1905.] Clarence Walter Randall to 


Emilie Stewart Whitehouse, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1909. 


. Bernon Sheldon Prentice to Clare 


Ellsworth, at New York, N. Y.. 
Dec. 29, 1908. 


. Robert Erastus Blakeslee to 


Caroline Russell Brackett, at 
Newton, Jan. 7, 1909. 


. William Anthony Schick, Jr., to 


Lotta Bradburn, at New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 19, 1908. 


[1905.] Le Baron Sands Willard to 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 





Anabel Gardiner Van Nostrand, 
at New York, N. Y., Dec. 16, 
1908. 

Rudolph Weld to Sylvia Caroline 
Parsons, at New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 7, 1908. 

Kenneth Cauldwell MacArthur 
to Rachel Holman Heywood, at 
Holyoke, July 29, 1908. 


. Trowbridge Callaway to Elsie 


Kellogg, at New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 20, 1908. 


. Jackson Palmer to Mary Follett 


Perkins, at Auburndale, Oct. 10, 
1908. 


. Howard Carleton Platts to Irene 


Grace Horton, at Rutherford, 
N. J., Oct. 28, 1908. 

Anthony Joseph Drexel Paul to 
Isabelle Biddle, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 29, 1908. 

Edward Miller Farnsworth, Jr., 











to Margaret King, at Boston, 
Oct. 14, 1908. 

. Edwin Mitchell Richards to Helen 
Sophia Wallace, at Fitchburg, 
Oct. 3, 1908. 

. John Wallace Plaisted, 2d, to 

Susan Mae Lewis, at Cambridge, 

Dec. 28, 1908. 

Leon Strauss to Irene Mina Gar- 

son, at Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 2, 

1908. 

Arthur Franklin Conant to Agnes 

Rosalie Morris, at Rutland, Vt., 

Feb. 6, 1909. 

. 1878. Charles Bliss Stockwell to 

Mrs. Eva Knaus, at Montour 

Falls, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1908. 

1907. Otis Pope Mudge to Flor- 

ence Rundlett, at Danvers, Jan. 5, 

1909. 

Ph.D. 1893. Walter Scott Hendrixson to 
Elizabeth Bradley, at Linneus, 
Mo., April 18, 1906. 

. 1900. William Martin Williams to 
Gladys Rood, at New York, N. Y.., 
Dec. 27, 1908. 


1906. 


1907. 


M.D. 


S.B. 1896. Joseph Napoleon Blye to 
Arline Smith, at New York, N. 
Y., Jan. 27, 1909. 

S.B. 1900. Manning Emery, Jr., to 


Elizabeth Francis Bowditch, at 
Framingham, Feb. 6, 1909. 

. 1901. Herman Franklin Tucker to 
Minnie Mathilde Meyers, Jan. 2, 
1909. 

. 1902. William Arthur Pownall to 
Josie Dexter Mills, at Somerville, 
Dec. 26, 1908. 

1902. James Oakley Carson to 
Matilda May Carstens, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Jan. 6, 1909. 

. 1903. Kilburn Elie Adams to Eliza- 
beth Florence Gilbert, at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Oct. 19, 1908. 

1904. Michael Davitt Carroll to 
Cora Mulrey, at Rockville, Ct., 
Nov. 25, 1908. 


S.B. 


S.B. 
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S.B. 1896. James Russell Harris to 
Elizabeth Stevenson, at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1908. 

A.M. 1904. Leroy Albert Howland to 
Ethel May Winward, at Newton, 
Sept. 14, 1908. 

A.M. 1908. John Kester Bonnell to 
Frances Price Massey, at West 
Chester, Pa., April 21, 1908. 

D.M.D. 1900. Ralph Wheelwright Payne 
to Elsie Theresa Weissbrod, at 
Greenfield, Jan. 5, 1909. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveEMBER 1, 1908, To JANUARY 31, 
190 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary 
Member of any department of the Uni- 
versity is asked to send it to E. H. Wells, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 


William Ingersoll Bowditch, 
LL.B., b. 5 Aug., 1819, at Salem; 
d. at Brookline, 24 Jan., 1909. 
Henry Belknap, b. 7 Sept., 1826 
[Boston]; d. at Boston, 21 Jan., 
1909. 

Edmund Quincy  Sewall, _b. 
29 Feb., 1828, at Newburyport; d. 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., 26 Sept., 
1908. 

Edward King, b. 31 July, 1833, 
at Weehawken, N. J.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 18 Nov., 1908. 

. Edward Daniel Hayden, b. 27 
Dec. 1833, at Cambridge; d. at 
Woburn, 15 Nov., 1908. 

James Benjamin Clark, b. 11 July 


1838. 


1845. 


1847. 


1853. 


1855. 























1858. 


1859. 


1861. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1863. 


1864. 


1868. 


1870. 


1873. 
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1858. 


1875. 


1881. 


1834, at Greenville, N. C.; d. at 
Austin, Tex., 6 Dec., 1908. 
Charles Henry Learoyd, b. 7 June, 
1834, at Danvers; d. at Wakefield, 
25 Jan., 1909. 

John Buttrick Noyes, b. 2 March, 
1838, at Petersham; d. at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 13 Dec., 1908. 
James Augustus Rumrill, b. 
8 April, 1837, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Springfield, 20 Jan., 1909. 
Daniel Dudley Gilbert, b. 23 Dec., 
1838, at Brattleboro, Vt.; d. at 
Dorchester, 3 Jan., 1909. 

Sidney Warren Thaxter, b. 8 Sept. 
1839, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Port- 
land, Me., 10 Nov., 1908. 

John Harvey Treat, b. 23 July, 
1839, at Pittsfield, N. H.; d. at 
Pittsfield, N. H., 8 Nov., 1908. 
Thomas Robinson Harris, b. 15 
June, 1842, at Cambridge; d. at 
Bronxville, N. Y., 24 Jan., 1909. 
Josiah Lombard, b. 24 Mar., 
1842, at Griggsville, Ill.; d. at 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y., 
10 Dec., 1908. 

LaRoy Sunderland Gove, b. 2 
April, 1838, at Amesbury; d. at 
Cranford, N. J., 21 Sept., 1908. 
William Humphrey Nash, b. 11 
June, 1846, at Hingham; d. at 
Leadville, Col., 9 Dec., 1908. 
Richard Hermann Soule, b. 4 
March, 1849, at East Boston; d. 
at Brookline, 13 Dec., 1908. 
John Franklin Simmons, b. 26 
June, 1851, at Hanover; d. at As- 
sinippi, Hanover, 28 Nov., 1908. 
William Henry Wadsworth, b. 
14 March, 1853, at Maysville, 
Ky.; d. at Maysville, Ky., 27 
Sept., 1908. 

William Gold Brinsmade, b. 21 
Jan., 1858, at Springfield; d. at 
Washington, Conn., 8 Dec., 1908. 


. George William Perkins, M. D., 


1883. 


1883. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888, 


1889. 


1891. 


1894. 


1897. 


1901. 


1907. 


1851. 


1856. 


1862. 
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b. 6 Jan., 1860, at Topsfield; d. 
at Ogden, Utah, 18 Nov., 1908. 
George Jonathan Porter, b. 21 
April, 1861, at Medford; d. at 
Medford, 16 Dec., 1908. 

Daniel Appleton White, b. 13 
Oct., 1854, at Methuen; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 1 Sept., 1908. 
Daniel Thomas Costello, b. 2 
July, 1865, at Quincy; d. at 
Omaha, Nebraska, 3 June, 1908. 
Grover Flint, b. 27 June, 1867, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at New- 
port News, Va., 31 Jan., 1909. 
Herbert Dudley Hale, b. 22 July, 
1866, at Dorchester; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 10 Nov., 1908. 
Gurdon Saltonstall Howe, LL.B., 
b. 30 Nov., 1866, at Haverhill; d. 
at Haverhill, 17 Nov., 1908. 
Adolph Richard Frank, b. 13 Dec. 
1869, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 20 May, 1908. 
Henry Lee Prescott, LL.B., b. 
13 April, 1870, at Salina, Kans. ; 
d. at Salina, Kans., 30 Nov., 1908. 
Lewis Ogden Obrien, LL.B., b. 
15 May, 1873, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at Briarcliff, N. Y., 21 
Dec., 1908. 

William Hill, b. 21 Dec., 1880, at 
Cambridge; d. at South Man- 
chester, Conn., 4 Jan., 1909. 
Herman Sumner Freedman, b. 
17 Oct., 1885, at Boston; d. at 
Chelsea, 10 Jan., 1909. 


Medical School. 


James Coldham, b. 1829, at 
Schnetlingham, Eng.; d. at To- 
ledo, Ohio, in 1892. 

Justin Allen, b. 30 Oct., 1826, at 
Hamilton; d. at Topsfield, 5 Nov., 
1908. 

Charles Henry Munro, b. 18 Nov., 
1836, at West River, N. S.; d. at 
Westville, N. S., 9 Feb., 1908. 
















































1873. 


1882. 


1896. 


1903. 


1857. 


1859. 


1864. 


1865. 


1867. 


1864. 


1866. 


1868. 


1871. 


Charles Hamilton Morse, b. 29 
March, 1837, in Nova Scotia; d. 
at Marquette, Mich., 3 Feb., 1908. 
William Martyn Ogden, b. at 
Woodbury, N. J.; d. at Los An- 
geles, Cal., 21 Jan., 1909. 
Walter Marsh Jackson, b. 24 
Aug., 1842, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Stamford, Conn., 15 Nov., 
1908. 

Azel Ames, b. 16 Aug., 1845, at 
Chelsea; d. at Danvers, 12 Nov., 
1908. 

Frank Middlemas, b. 16 June, 
1846, at Brookfield, Queen’s Co., 
N. S.; d. at Berwick, N. S., 10 
Nov., 1908. 

Frederick Jason Beckwith, b. 
11 Aug., 1955, at New London, 
Conn.; d. at Waterford, Conn., 
2 Sept., 1907. 

Walter Herbert Price, b. 19 June, 
1860, at East Northwood, N. H.; 
d. at Foxboro, 17 Oct., 1908. 
Frederick Lawrence Joyce, b. 
10 Sept., 1876, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at Monrovia, Cal., 19 
Oct., 1908. 


Law School. 

John Coffey Douglass, b. 13 Dec., 
1824, at Greenfield, Ohio; d. at 
Leavenworth, Kans., 27 Feb., 
1908. 

Charles Francis Donnelly, b. 14 
Oct., 1836, at Athlone, Ire.; d. at 
Roxbury, 31 Jan., 1909. 

Charles Seward Nims, b. 6 Jan., 
1838, at Huntington, Vt.; d. at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, 23 March, 
1905. 

Milton Hite Parks, b. in 1842, at 
Martinsville, Ind.; d. at Martins- 
ville, Ind., 9 Jan., 1907. 

John Haven Woodward, b. 7 
Sept., 1840, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Necrology. 


1869. 


1903. 
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d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 16 July, 
1900. 

George Hill Mullin, b. 17 Nov., 
1834, in Londonderry Co., Ire.; 
d. at Boston, 16 Jan., 1909. 
Charles Mason Dow, b. 25 Sept., 
1878, at Randolph, N. Y.; d. 
near Tulsa, Oklahoma, 27 Dec., 
1907. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1875. 


1897. 


1901. 


1888. 


1893. 


(Ph.D.) William Keith Brooks, b. 
25 March, 1848, at Cleveland, 
Ohio; d. at Baltimore, Md., 12 
Nov., 1908. 

(A. M.) Samuel Wardwell Kinney, 
b. 26 July, 1873, at Rome, N. Y.; 
d. at Rome, N. Y., 30 Jan., 1909. 
(A.M.) Ernest Everett Bogue, b. 
12 Jan., 1864, at Orwell, Ohio; d. 
at Lansing, Mich., 19 Aug., 1907. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(LL.D.) Wolcott Gibbs, b. 21 
Feb., 1822, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Newport, R. I., 9 Dec., 1908. 
(A.M.) George Alonzo Bartlett, b. 
2 March, 1844, at Vassalboro, 
Me.; d. at Cambridge, 25 Nov., 
1908. 


Temporary {Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


[1846.] John Rose Lee, b. 25 April, 1827, 


[1850.] Robert 


at Boston; d. at Brookline, 13 
Dec., 1908. 
Caldwell MacKay 
Bowles, b. 10 Feb., 1829, at Ja- 
maica Plain; d. at Brookline, 19 
Dec., 1908. 


[1868.] Nathaniel Briggs Borden, b. 


[1883.] Lewis Barton Strong, b. at New 


23 Feb., 1844, at Fall River; d. at 
Fall River, 9 Jan., 1909. 
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York, N. Y.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 21 Dec., 1908. 

{1885.] John Purington Fay, b. 1 Aug., 
1861, at Westboro; d. Oakland, 
Cal., 21 Dec., 1908. 

(1891.] Henry Arnold Peckham, b. 6. 
Aug., 1868, at Albany, N. Y.; d. at 
Hollywood, Cal., 16 Feb., 1907. 

[1892.] Gilman Smith Low, b. 23 June, 
1869, at Roxbury; d. 14 Feb., 
1908. 

(M. S. 1869.] Aaron Hall Parker, b. 6 
Aug., 1836, at Woburn; d. at 
Brookline, 1 Jan., 1909. 

(M. S. 1895.] Patrick Eugene Sullivan, 
b. at Boston; d. at Lowell, 10 
Nov., 1908. 

{L S. 1837.] William Henry Potter, b. 

2 Nov., 1816, at South Kingston, 

R. I.; d. at Kingston, R. LI, 

29 Oct., 1908. 

1841.] Augustus Rodney Mac- 

donough, b. 20 Nov., 1820, at 

Middletown, Conn.; d. at New 

York N. Y., 21 July, 1907. 

. 1847.] Henry Addison Goodrich, 
b. 18 Jan., 1829, at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
d. at Cresco, Iowa, 27 Dec., 1906. 

. 1852.] Charles Edward Phelps, 
b. 1 May, 1833, at Guilford, Vt.; 
d. at Walbrook, Md., 27 Dec., 
1908. 

. 1855.] Cornelius Hedges, b. 28 

Oct., 1831, at Westfield; d. at 

Helena, Mont., 29 April, 1907. 

1855.] Ezra Morton Prince, b. 

27 May, 1831, at Turner, Me.; d. 

at Bloomington, Ill., 27 Aug., 

1908. 

1857.] Cornelius Christie, b. 6 

Dec., 1835, at English Neighbor- 

hood (now Leonia, N. J.); d. at. 

Leonia, N. J., 7 Mar., 1908. 

1858.] Andrew Jackson Roush, b. 

in Ohio; d. at Lafayette, Ind., 7 

Sept., 1907. 

. S. 1880.] Herbert Franklin Hanson, 





[L. S. 


(L. S. 


(L. S. 


[L. S. 
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b. at Dover, N. H.; d. at Boston, 
25 Jan., 1909. 

1893.] Robert Kerr Dickerman, 
b. 29 June, 1870, at Foxboro; d. at 
Salem, 4 Sept., 1907. 

5. 1900.) Hugh Taylor Birch, b. 
16 Sept., 1878, at Chicago, Ill.; d. 
at Colima, Mexico, 15 June, 1907. 
1907.] Robert Lincoln Clark, b. 
29 April, 1885, at Derby, Conn.; 
reported drowned in Lake Geneva, 
Switz., 26 Sept., 1908. 


(L. S. 


[L. S. 


Officer not a Graduate. 

John Henry Wright, Professor of Greek 
and Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, b. 4 Feb., 
1852, at Urumiah, Persia; d. at 
Cambridge, 25 Nov., 1908. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


38 Harvard men are teaching at the 
University of Michigan this year. 

The inauguration of Pres. Lowell will 
take place in October. He assumes the 
duties of President on May 19. 

There are now over 60 Harvard Clubs, 
besides alumni associations and confed- 
erations. 

The Académie Royale de Médecine de 
Belgique, at its meeting of Dec. 26, 
elected Dr. C. S. Minot, p ’78, a foreign 
correspondent of the Academy. 

Dr. Alexander Agassiz, °55, and Prof. 
Theobald Smith have been appointed 
delegates from Harvard University to the 
Darwin Celebration at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, in June, 1909. 

On the evening of Jan. 23 over 400 
members of the Pi Eta Society dedicated 
their new clubhouse on Winthrop Sq. 
A picture and description of the building 
were given in the December Magazine. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman, of the Sanskrit 
Department, was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France 
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(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres) at the session of Dec. 23, 1908. 

F. H. Hitchcock, 91, manager of the 
Republican campaign which elected Mr. 
Taft, is to be Postmaster-General in the 
next Cabinet; and G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, 
is slated for the Navy portfolio. 

Miss Maude Adams and her company 
will give two performances of Schiller’s 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans in the Har- 
vard Stadium on the evenings of June 21 
and 22, 1909, under the auspices of the 
Germanic Museum Association. 

Members of the Class of 1880 have 
had a portrait of Pres. Roosevelt painted 
by Joseph De Camp, with the intention, 
as announced, of presenting it to the 
University to be hung in the Harvard 
Union. 

Harvard men in Hawaii are substan- 
tially patriotic. They have established not 
only a scholarship at Harvard but also 
two scholarships at Oahu College, Hono- 
lulu, with an income of $1500 to be 
awarded to boys who are fitting for Har- 
vard. 

Recent circulars issued by Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, s ’65, Director of the Observ- 
atory, are: 144, “Ephemeris of More- 
house’s Comet for 1909”; 145, “A Sixth 
Type of Stellar Spectra”; 147, “‘Distri- 
bution of the Stars.” 

A gradual increase, in recent years, in 
the earnings of the investments of the 
University, has enabled the Corporation 
to increase the stipends of many endowed 
fellowships and scholarships. The total 
increase made available throughout the 
University is $4055. 

Among the new Harvard members of 
the Dartmouth Faculty are Prof. J. W. 
Goldthwait, *02, professor of geology; 
Prof. E. F. Clark, Gr. Sch. ’06, asst. pro- 
fessor of German; C. P. Huse, ’04, in- 
structor in economics; R. E. L. Kitt- 
redge, ’07, instructor in French. 
Harvard men have been prominent in 
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the American Relief Committee for the 
Italian Earthquake Sufferers. Ambas- 
sador Griscom appointed H. N. Gay, 
p 96, who resides in Rome, secretary of 
the Committee, and S. L. Parrish, ’70, 
and Wm. Hooper, ’80, members of it. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley who delivered 
the Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1908, 
has been elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in recogni- 
tion of his researches in the field of Euro- 
pean and American demography. 

Robert Bacon, ’80, is the sixth Har- 
vard man to be Secretary of State of the 
United States. His predecessors were 
Timothy Pickering, H. C. 1763; John 
Quincy Adams, H. C. 1787; Edward 
Everett, H. C. 1811; John W. Foster, 
L. S. ’55; Richard Olney, / ’58. 

The Pasteur Medal for 1908 has been 
awarded to Frank Stern, Special Student 
in Harvard College. This medal is given 
to the successful contestant in an annual 
debate on a subject drawn from contem- 
porary French politics. The administra- 
tion of the prize is in the hands of the De- 
partment of French. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is president of 
the American Historical Association; 
Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77, is president of the 
American Political Science Association; 
Prof. Maxime Bocher, ’88, is president 
of the American Mathematical Society; 
Prof. W. A. Neilson, p ’96, is president 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America. j 

The College Library has received 
from H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Siam 
a copy of a book in Siamese which he has 
just written, entitled “Travels in the 
Lands of Phra Ruang.” The book has 
been forwarded to the Library by J. I. 
Westengard, / ’98, who has succeeded 
the late Prof. E. H. Strobel, ’77, in the 
office of General Adviser to the King of 
Siam. 
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At the annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, held in 
Pittsburg, Dec. 18, the following Har- 
vard men were among the officers elect- 
ed: C. W. Eliot, ’53, pres. ; J. H. Choate, 
*52, and Moorfield Storey, 66, vice-presi- 
dents; R. H. Dana, ’74, chairman of the 
executive committee; E. H. Goodwin, 
95, sec.; A. V. de Roode, ’04, and C. B. 
Marble, ’07, assistant secretaries. 

President Eliot has been elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
and of the National Civil Service League, 
and a trustee of the Carnegie Institution. 
He will reside in Cambridge, having 
bought the house of J. H. Wyeth, at the 
corner of Brattle St. and Fresh Pond 
Parkway. He will receive a pension 
from the Carnegie Pension Fund. March 
20 is his 75th birthday. 

S. S. Green, ’58, for thirty-eight years 
librarian of the Worcester Public Li- 
brary, has been succeeded by R. K. 
Shaw, ’94, who has been for several 
years Mr. Green’s assistant. Mr. Shaw, 
the son of J. A. Shaw, head-master of 
Highland Military Academy in Worces- 
ter, has served in the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington and the New York 
State Library, and was called to Worces- 
ter from the Brockton Public Library. 
Mr. Green is to complete literary work on 
which he has long been engaged. 

The following Harvard men are mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.: Henry 
Landes, 92, professor of geology and 
mineralogy; Trevor Kincaid, Harvard 
Austin Scholar 1905-06, professor of zo- 
ology; William Savery, p ’97, professor 
of philosophy; E. O. Sisson, p ’05, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy and director of the 
department of education; G: H. Alden, 
"93, associate professor of history; J. E. 
Gould, p ’07, asst. professor of astro- 
nomy and mathematics; Vanderveer 
Custis, ’01, asst. professor of economics; 
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V. L. Parrington, ’93, asst. professor of 
rhetoric; A. D. Howard, p ’06, asst. 
professor of zoology; W. A. Morris, 
p ’07, instructor in European history. 

Alfred Bettman, ’94, becomes Assist- 
ant County Prosecutor of Cincinnati in 
charge of Civil Cases, with Stanley W. 
Merrell, ’99, as his assistant. In the Crim- 
inal Division one of the appointees is 
John W. Weinig, / 05. All three have 
taken a prominent part in public affairs. 
Bettman is president of the City Club, 
and a year ago was the candidate for 
City Solicitor on a Citizens’ ticket. Mer- 
rell was Councilman-at-Large, 1906- 
08. Weinig is assistant secretary of the 
City Club, and in the last campaign was 
secretary of the Democratic Campaign 
Committee. 

At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, held in 
Washington and Richmond during the 
Christmas recess, Prof. C. H. Haskins 
presented a paper on “ Normandy under 
William the Conqueror.” At various con- 
ferences held during the meeting the fol- 
lowing Harvard men took prominent 
part: Prof. E. B. Greene, ’90, of the 
University of Illinois; Prof. William 
MacDonald, ’92, of Brown University, 
this year lecturing at Harvard; Prof. W. 
B. Munro, p ’00, Prof. R. B. Merriman, 
’96, and Prof. N. M. Trenholme, p ’99, 
of the University of Missouri. Prof. 
Charles Gross was also to have spoken 
at one conference meeting, but illness 
kept him in Boston. 

Two well-known College figures have 
died recently, viz.: George Smythe, for 
many years in charge of the University 
Boat House, and since 1887 a police 
officer in Cambridge; and Thomas C. 
Devine, assistant chief operator in Bos- 
ton for the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., who for 17 years was in charge of the 
Western Union telegraph wires at New 
London during the time of the Yale- 
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Harvard boat-races, and for many years 
lived at Red Top and was practically 
a member of the Crew squad. He not 
only worked the telegraph and telephone 
wires there, but looked after the railroad 
traffic for the Crew and in general made 
himself useful. In 1906 when Filley’s 
crew went to England to race he was 
taken over as the guest of the Harvard 
men. He also had charge of the tele- 
graph arrangements for the Yale-Har- 
vard football and baseball games. 
Many Harvard men took part in the 
celebration on Feb. 12 of the centenary 
of Abraham Lincoln. Pres. Roosevelt, 
’80, delivered an address at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the memorial building 
at Lincoln’s birthplace, Hodgenville, Ky. ; 
Gov. J. D. Long, ’57, gave an oration in 
Symphony Hall, Boston; Senator H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, delivered an oration before 
the Mass. Legislature; A. E. Willson, 
’69, Governor of Kentucky, and Curtis 
Guild, Jr., ’81, ex-Gov. of Mass., spoke 
in Illinois; Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, ex- 
Ambassador to England, spoke in Coop- 
er Union, New York; Percy MacKaye, 
"97, read an ode at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute; N. H. Dole, 74, contributed a me- 
morial poem to the North American 
Review; Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., ’06, 
delivered a poem in Philadelphia; Judge 
J. S. Keyes, 41, of Concord, is believed 
to be the last surviving Harvard man 
who was a delegate to the Republican 
Convention at Chicago in 1860 which 
nominated Lincoln. He owns an auto- 
graph copy of the Gettysburg Address. 
Robert T. Lincoln, ’64, the President’s 
only surviving child, is living in Chicago. 
The list of Class Day officers elected 
by the members of 1909 shows that Har- 
vard is still, as it always has been, a 
national University; for the East, the 
Middle West, the West, and even the in- 
sular possessions are represented. Nat- 
urally enough, the highest offices were 
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bestowed on the athletes, but men who 
have won prominence in other ways 
were honored by their classmates. The 
officers who reside outside of Massa- 
chusetts are: Lunt, the second Marshal, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Cable, Class 
Secretary, Evanston, IIl.; the Treasurer 
in Philadelphia, the Orator in Batavia, 
N. Y., the Ivy Orator in Des Moines, Ia., 
the Odist in Newport, R. 1., one mem- 
ber of the Class Committee in New 
Britain, Conn., members of the Class 
Day Committee in New York City, 
and Glendale, Ohio, and members of 
the Photographic Committee in Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Honolulu, H. I. A 
similar result is shown by examining 
the members of the Football Eleven. 
Browne lives in Los Angeles, Cal.; Cor- 
bett in Portland, Ore.; Dunlap in Phil- 
adelphia; Fish in Garrison-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; McKay in Paris, France; Nourse 
in New York City; Smith in Chicago; 
and Withington in Honolulu, H. I. 

— Railroading. Howard Elliott, s’81, 
is president of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
— H. F. Wardwell, ’98, is chief clerk in 
the office of F. A. Delano, ’85, president 
of the Wabash Ry.; J. L. White, ’06, is 
a clerk in the same office, address, 515 
Western Union Building, Chicago. — 
Richard Inglis, ’03, is solicitor in the legal 
department of the Hocking Valley Ry. 
Co.; permanent address, 702 Western 
Reserve Building, Cleveland, O. — 
Emerson Hadley, ’81, is assistant general 
solicitor of the Northern Pacific Ry.; 
address, 123 Farrington Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. —W. S. Fitz, ’99, is in the freight 
department of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
at Seattle, Wash. — J. H. Choate, Jr., 
’97, is receiver of the New York and Al- 
bany Transportation Co.; his address is 
60 Wall St., New York. — H. L. Bond, 
’80, is second vice-president and general 
counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R.; 
his office is in the B. and O. Building, 
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North Charles and Baltimore Sts., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

— Enrolment by States. The Crimson 
has made the following analysis: The 
total enrolment in all departments of the 
University, not including the Summer 
School, is 3918. Out of a total state 
enrolment of 3763, Massachusetts has 
a representation of about 50 per cent, 
while New York’s representation is 114 
per cent. In the new Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Massachusetts 
has 43 representatives out of a total of 58. 
Of the 142 men enrolled from foreign 
countries, Canada with 35 again has the 
largest representation. There are 13 men 
from the United States dependencies. 
The figures in detail are as follows: 
Massachusetts, 1941; New York, 449; 
Pennsylvania, 171; Ohio, 135; Illinois, 
87; Maine, 87; New Hampshire, 74; 
Rhode Island, 68; California, 64; New 
Jersey, 59; Connecticut, 56; Missouri, 56; 
Iowa, 46; Indiana, 43; Minnesota, 33; 
District of Columbia, 31; Maryland, 26; 
Vermont, 26; Colorado, 25; Kentucky, 
23; Wisconsin, 22; Michigan, 20; Ten- 
nessee, 20; Kansas, 19; Georgia, 16; 
Washington, 16; Texas, 15; North Caro- 
lina, 14; Oregon, 12; Alabama, 11; Ne- 
braska, 11; Virginia, 10; South Caro- 
lina, 9; Oklahoma, 8; South Dakota, 8; 
Utah, 8; Montana, 7; West Virginia, 7; 
Delaware, 5; Mississippi, 5; North 
Dakota, 4; Wyoming, 4; Arkansas, 3; 
Louisiana, 3; Florida, 2; Arizona, 1; 
Idaho, 1; Nevada, 1; New Mexico, 1. 
The enrolment from insular possessions 
is as follows: Hawaii, 8; Porto Rico, 
4; Philippine Islands, 1. Foreign 


countries: Canada, 35; China, 25; Great 
Britain and Ireland, 13; Germany, 12; 
Japan, 7; France, 6; India, 6; Cuba, 5; 
Russia, 5; Italy, 3; Argentine Republic, 
2; British West Indies, 2; Bulgaria, 2; 
Egypt, 2; Mexico, 2; New Zealand, 2; 
South Africa, 2; Australia, 1; Brazil, 1; 
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Colombia, 1; Holland, 1; Korea, 1; Peru, 
1;Roumania, 1; Siam, 1; Switzerland, 1; 
Turkish Empire, 2. 

— Public Officers. Robert Bacon, ’80, 
is Secretary of State. J. G. Coolidge, ’84, 
has resigned as U. S. Minister to Nica- 
ragua. H. P. Dodge, ’92, is U. S. Minis- 
ter to Salvador. Beekman Winthrop, ’97, 
former Governor of Porto Rico, is Asst. 
Secretary of State. William Phillips, ’00, 
former Secretary of the U. S. Legation 
at Pekin, is Third Asst. Secretary of 
State. On Dec. 2, R. F. Maddox, ’91, 
was elected mayor of Atlanta, Ga., by a 
majority of 3149, which is said to be the 
largest ever given to a candidate for that 
office. M. J. Henry, ’92, captain in the 
Subsistence Department, U. S. A., has 
returned from the Philippine Islands and 
is stationed at Governor’s Island, New 
York, the headquarters of the Command- 
er of the Department of the East, Major- 
Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84. G. B. Leigh- 
ton, ’88, has been appointed colonel on 
the staff of Gov. Quimby of New Hamp- 
shire. Leland Harrison, 07, has been 
promoted from third secretary in the Em- 
bassy at Tokio to second secretary in the 
Legation at Peking. Boies Penrose, ’81, 
has been re-elected U. S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania. C. S. Hawes, ’93, is a 
special agent for the United States 
Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
C. L. Chandler, 05, who was appointed 
Student Interpreter in Japan in 1906, 
has been promoted to be Consular Assist- 
ant at Montevideo, Uruguay. The U. S. 
Minister at Buenos Ayres, Argentine, is 
S. F. Eddy, ’96, and the Secretary of Le- 
gation is C. S. Wilson, 97. Shung Kk. 
Ting, 84, is associate assistant secretary 
in the statistical department of the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs at Shanghai. 
Mr. Ting is the only Chinaman that has 
an official position in that service. E. L. 
Winthrop, Jr., ’85, is the president of the 
Board of Education of New York City; 
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C. J. Sullivan, / 95, is chairman of the 
committee on high schools; Walter Alex- 
ander, ’87, has recently joined the board. 
A. L. Everett, / 95, was recently com- 
pelled to resign from the board on ac- 
count of ill health. C. C. Dinehart, / ’05, 
is State Treasurer of Minnesota. 


THE HARVARD ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


President Eliot has been elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association 
and will preside at its Commencement 
Reunion. Thus he will welcome his suc- 
cessor, Prof. A. L. Lowell. A similar 
coincidence occurred in 1849 when Ed- 
ward Everett, the retiring President of 
Harvard, greeted Jared Sparks, his suc- 
A brief account of the origin of 
the Alumni Association was given in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1905. 
The following facts are especially per- 
tinent now. 

The Association originated at a meet- 
ing of the alumni of Harvard College on 
Aug. 26, 1840, at which the report of a 
committee in relation to a permanent 
association was presented and adopted. 
This report, signed by William Minot, 
1802, Henry Ware, Jr., 1812, Charles P. 
Curtis, 1811, and Samuel Greele, 1802, 
reads in part: 


cessor. 


After much deliberation and confer- 
ence with zealous and conspicuous friends 
of the College, the committee has been 
convinced that such an association is desir- 
able, alike for the happy influence it 
may exercise in the promotion of good 
fellowship and personal regard among the 
sons of our venerated alma mater, and 
the beneficia’ effect that may be antici- 
pated from a periodical return to her sa- 
cred groves, renewing that interest in her 
welfare and glory which separation and 
absence have hitherto caused too long 
and lamentably to slumber. 

They believe, too, that the causes of 
Christian morals and intelligent patri- 
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otism, as well as that of good letters, 
might be essentially advanced by public 
addresses, to be pronounced by the distin- 
guished statesmen and scholars whose 
names crowd her catalogue, and by the 
extemporaneous effusions at the festive 
board, and a zeal thus created in the great 
objects and peculiar purposes of Ameri- 
can scholarship, the want of which is ap- 
parent to every lover of learning and of 
his country, 

Some of these objects are indeed par- 
tially attained by the society of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, but it is well known that 
the exclusive character of that institution, 
shutting out a large majority of the alumni 
from its privileges, and founded on dis- 
tinctions which, however just in their 
origin, cannot be rationally considered 
to entitle its members to an individual 
pre-eminence through life, exerts an un- 
happy and extensive influence in alienating 
numbers of the alumni from attending at 
the annual festival of the college, who 
would gladly throng her halls if they 
could come to meet their classmates and 
friends upon equal terms, in communion 
upon the topics of learning and patriotism, 
alike important and dear to all. 


The Secretary Benjamin R. 
Curtis, ’29, afterwards a Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The second meeting of the Association 
was held at the “‘ Dane Law College” in 
Cambridge on Aug. 24, 1842. In the 
absence of Pres. J. Q. Adams, Justice 
Story presided, and the same officers 
were re-elected. From that time on the 
meetings occurred regularly in Dane 
Hall until about 1853, when they began 
to be held in Harvard Hall. In 1866 the 
number of vice-presidents was increased 
from two to six, and in 1869 to 10. By 
the constitution, adopted in 1906, the 
number of vice-presidents was reduced 
again to two, one of whom must be a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Association. This constitution leaves 
the election of officers and the general 
conduct of the business of the Association 
to the executive committee, who are 
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themselves elected by the alumni on 
Commencement Day in the same man- 
ner as the Overseers. 

There have been 32 presidents, as 
follows: 


1840-49 — John Quincy Adams, 1787. 
1849-55 — Edward Everett, 1811. 
1855-63 — Robert C. Winthrop, 1828. 
1863-68 — Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1829. 
1868-72 — William Gray, 1829. 
1872-73 — E. Rockwood Hoar, 1835. 
1873-76 — James Russell Lowell, 1838. 
1876-77 — Charles Devens, 1838. 
1877-79 — Samuel Eliot, 1839. 
1879-81 — James C, Carter, 1850. 
1881-82 — Henry Lee, 1836. 
1882-83 — George F. Hoar, 1846. 
1883-84 — William G. Russell, 1840. 
1884-85 — Phillips Brooks, 1855. 
1885-86 — James Russell Lowell, 1838, 
1886-87 — Charles Devens, 1838 
1887-88 — Joseph H. Choate, 1852. 
1888-90 — William C. Endicott, 1847. 
1890-91 — John Quincey Adams, 1853. 
1891-92 — Leverett Saltonstall, 1844. 
1892-93 — Horace Davis, 1849. 
1893-95 — Charles Eliot Norton, 1846. 
1895-97 — Edmund Wetmore, 1860. 
1897-98 — Robert T. Lincoln, 1864, 
1898-99 — Charles Francis Adams, 1856. 
1899-01 — George Frisbie Hoar, 1846, 
1901-03 — John D. Long, 1857. 
1903-04 — Samuel Hoar, 1867 (died April 
11, 1904). 
1904-05 —William Lawrence, 1871. 
1905-07 — Charles J. Bonaparte, 1871. 
1907-08 — Austen G. Fox, 1869. 
1909 —Charles W. Eliot, 1853. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT LOWELL. 


Address to his Students. 


On Jan. 14, the day after Prof. Low- 
ell’s election had been submitted to 
the Overseers, the students in Govern- 
ment 1 gave him a rousing reception be- 
fore the lecture began. He spoke to 
them in part as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I can’t say how grate- 
ful I am for this; it means a great deal 
to me. I believe the office to which I have 


been nominated — I have n’t been elected 
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yet—is the most important in the 
United States. I believe that the future 
of the country is in the hands of its young 
men, and that the character of its young 
men depends largely upon their coming 
to college. And in the college, I believe 
their character depends not merely on 
being instructed, but mostly on their liv- 
ing together in an atmosphere of good 
fellowship. 

“TI do not want you to believe all the 
things about my plans which are printed 
in the papers. I am not going to instruct 
the Faculty to abolish football, or to have 
the students study between meals, or any- 
thing of the sort. I have made no state- 
ments as to my plans and am not going 
to make any until those plans can be put 
into action. 

“If we are going to carry on here the 
development of the University, and espe- 
cially of the College, itis very essential that 
a close feeling of sympathy should exist 
between the College authorities and the 
students. We are all working for Har- 
vard, and not only for the Harvard of the 
present but for the Harvard of the future. 
I feel this very seriously indeed. If I 
have taught you anything in this course, 
I have taught you that institutions that 
men found live after the men are dead, 
and that institutions are greater than 
men. We here are building up one of the 
greatest of institutions and we must live 
here and work here in such a way that 
our descendants — our grandsons and 
great-grandsons — will be better men 
for our having been in Harvard College. 

“* When I was a student here in college 
I had opinions, very definite opinions, as 
to how some of the things should be man- 
aged. I never expressed those opinions; 
I think I was never asked to; but I still 
believe that those opinions were worth 
something. Now, I hope that you will 
feel free to make your opinions known. I 
believe very strongly in the undergradu- 
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ates’ view of things, and I have confidence 
in the judgment of the undergraduates. 
I hope that you will have confidence in 
me.” 


THE HARVARD SEAL. 


(More than two years ago, the Harvard 
Club of New York City appointed L. E. 
Sexton, ’84, a committee to recommend a 
seal for the Club.. Mr. Sexton made the fol- 
lowing interesting report. — Ep.] 

At the last regular meeting of the 
Board of Managers, it was referred to 
me as a committee of one to consider and 
report upon certain criticisms of the 
form of seal used by the Club, which 
criticisms were contained in a letter 
from Mr. William Sumner Appleton, 
a non-resident member of the Club, in 
a letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Club and dated the 3d day of June, 
1905. 

Neither the Constitution nor the By- 
Laws of the Club provide for the adop- 
tion or form of a seal. The only reference 
therein to a seal is found in Paragraph 
V of the By-Laws, which provides that 
the Secretary “shall be the keeper of the 
seal of the Club.” Frequently, if not 
ordinarily, the form of corporate seals 
is described in the corporation’s By- 
Laws. 

Through the Secretary of the Club 
I caused to be made a careful search of 
the minutes of all the meetings of the 
Club and of the Board of Managers 
since its organization, to ascertain 
whether or not any resolutions relating 
to the adoption of a seal by the Club had 
ever been passed, but I am informed by 
the Secretary that no such resolution has 
been found in the minutes. 

Apparently, therefore, the formal 
adoption of a seal has been heretofore 
overlooked, and the seal now in use by 
the Club as the Club seal is such only by 
informal adoption and use. 

Under the General Corporation Law 
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of this State, which applies to this Club, 
“‘every corporation, as such, has power, 
though not specified in the law under 


which it is incorporated . . . to have 
a common seal and alter the same at 
pleasure.” 


Whether, then, the Club has or has 
not formally adopted the form of seal 
heretofore used, it has the right now to 
adopt or to alter the same. 


Criticisms re Seal. 
I have examined and considered the 
criticisms made by Mr. Appleton in his 
letter, which are as follows: 


My objections to the present seal are 
three in number. In the first place the shield 
is not that of Harvard, as you will readily see 
from the following description of the College 
seal entered in the records of the corporation, 
June 8, 1885: 

‘Arms Gules; 3 open books Argent, edges, 
covers, and clasps Or; on the books the let- 
ters VE RI TAS Sable. The seal contains a 
Shield with the arms on a circular field Or, 
on which the words CHRISTO ET ECCLE- 
SIAE Azure; and around the words SIGIL- 
LUM ACADEMIAE HARVARDIANAE 
IN NOV. ANG.” 

The error in the Club seal is, having the 
lower book turned with the covers out rather 
than lying open as the upper two books are 
represented to be. This is an inaccuracy 
found on many of the shields on the College 
buildings and might have been excused pre- 
vious to 1885. If this is meant as an inten- 
tional differencing of the College shield I 
should criticise it as not being sufficiently 
pronounced, and seeming more like an in- 
accuracy. 

My second objection to the seal concerns 
the shape of the shield. A more correct form 
of shield is represented in the frontispiece of 
the Harvard Illustrated Magazine, vol. 1, 
no. 3, and is that in general use by the Uni- 
versity and College publications at the pre- 
sent time. 

My third objection concerns the size of 
the shield with relation to the size of the 
interior ring of the seal. I think I may safely 
state that when the shield is so small that no 
part of it touches the surrounding ring, that 
is to say, when the shield does not fill the 
field of the seal, it is usual to fill the inter- 
vening background with some kind of de- 
sign, scroll-work, or otherwise, diapering it is 
sometimes called. This can be safely omitted 
when the shield touches the circle, as in the 
case of the official Harvard Seal. Otherwise 
the background is needed to prevent the 














shield’s having the appearance of hanging 
in air, 80 to speak. 


Usage. 

Most, if not all, of the College seals 
in use prior to 1885, including seals used 
prominently as decorations on the Col- 
lege buildings and elsewhere, are open 
to Mr. Appleton’s first two criticisms 
relating to the lower book on the shield 
and the shape of the shield, as well as 
to other objections. For example, in the 
large seal design on the outside of Me- 
morial Hall, as well as in that used on 
the base of the John Harvard Statue, 
the lowest of the three books is shown 
with the back of the book, and not the 
open face, exposed and the shape of the 
shield is similar to that on the seal used 
by the Harvard Club. 

The same thing is true of seals on old 
publications, degrees, etc., which follow 
the forms hereinafter referred to and 
described. 


Authority for Seal. 


The earliest existing record of the 
College, which is printed in facsimile 
in the Quinquennial Catalogue of Har- 
vard University (1890), is a record of a 
meeting of the Governors of Harvard 
College held October 27, 1643, at which 
meeting, as shown in the record, it was 
‘ordered that there shall be a College 
seal in form following.” The form 
roughly sketched into the record and 
shown in the facsimile is a shield upon 
which are the three books containing the 
letters ““ VE” “RI” “TAS.” The lowest 
of these three books appears, as shown 
in the facsimile, to have the back and 
covers facing out, the letters “TAS” 
being on the outer covers and back. 

Under the Charter of the College, 
dated May 31, 1650, and still in force, 
provision was made for a seal as fol- 
lows: 


And that the said President, with any 
three of the Fellows, shall have power and are 
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hereby authorized when they shall think fit 
to make and appoint a common seal for the 
use of the said corporation. 


History of College Seals. 


In “The History of Harvard Univer- 
sity,” by Josiah Quincy (published in 
1840 by John Owen, Cambridge), the 
author gives a brief history of the Col- 
lege seal (vol. i, p. 48), as follows: 


The original seal of the College is also 
illustrative of its early independence of a 
sectarian spirit. At the first ‘‘ meeting of the 
governors of the College” after the first 
charter was obtained, on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1643, a College seal was adopted, having, 
as at present, three open books on the field 
of an heraldic shield, with the motto Veritas 
inscribed. The books were probably intended 
to represent the Bible; and the motto to 
intimate, that in the Scriptures alone im- 
portant truth was to be sought and found 
and not in words of man’s devising. This is 
the only College seal which has the sanction of 
any record. 


In a note to the foregoing, the author 
says: 


The adjoining facsimile of the original 
design of this seal (facsimile from earliest 
existing record above mentioned) suggested 
the vignette on the title-page, in which it is 
represented in a more regular form.! 


The motto “Veritas,” owing, perhaps, 
to opposition to it as an indication “of 
a liberal spirit,” was soon exchanged in 
use for another. Says Mr. Quincy, in his 
history (vol. i, p. 49): 


Whatever was the cause, it appears that 
the motto “ Veritas” was soon exchanged for 
“In Christi gloriam."’ After many years there 
was another change. Circumstances give 
color to the conjecture that this took place 
during the presidency of Increase Mather, 
when a violent struggle was making to secure 
the College under the influences of the old- 
established Congregational church. (Re- 
ferring to note in appendix no. viii, page 474, 
from which it appears that the change was 
probably made in June or July, 1694.) At 
this time there is reason to believe that in- 
stead of ‘‘In Christi gloriam"’ the motto now 
in use, ‘‘Christo et ecclesiae,’’ was adopted. 
There is, however, no authority for either 
of these mottoes in any existing College 
record; nor is it known with certainty when 
either was introduced. 


On page 23 of Mr. Quincy’s history 


1 The shield on the seal used by this Club 
is a copy of this vignette. 
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is a cut of the seal having on it the motto 
“In Christi gloriam,” the shield showing 
a chevron and three open books, all fac- 
ing outward toward the observer, as in 
the 1885 seal, the word “Veritas” being 
omitted. 

On page 612, too, of the same work is 
a cut of the seal having on it the motto 
“ Christo et ecclesiae,” the shield, chevron, 
and books being substantially the same 
as in the one shown on page 23, except 
that the shape of the shield is slightly 
different in outline. 

Annexed hereto are rough sketches 
showing the vignette on the title-page 
of the history, the cut of seal shown on 
page 23, and the cut of shield shown on 
page 612 above mentioned, representing 
the three different forms of seal used 
prior to June, 1885. 

In his Annual Report for the year 
1885, dated Jan. 12, 1886, President 
Eliot says (p. 58): 

Various forms of the College seal hav- 
ing been in use for some years in the 
different offices of the University, the 
President and Fellows, on the 8th of June, 
1885, adopted a new and carefully studied 
form of seal in lieu of all existing forms. 


In the letter from Mr. Appleton, 
quoted above, is a copy of the minutes 
of the Corporation record of June 8, 
1885, referring to the arms and seal. 

The foregoing is a brief history of the 
adoption and use of seals by Harvard 
College so far as I have been able to 
acquaint myself with the facts. 

An examination of the form of shield 
shown in the earliest existing record 
(which, according to Josiah Quincy, 
was the only College seal which up to 
that time (1840) had the sanction of any 
record) and a consideration of the history 
of the seal as given in Mr. Quincy’s 
“ History of Harvard University,” in the 
absence of any other information upon 
the subject, would lead to the conclusion 
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that the form of seal adopted by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1885, while certainly “new,” 
and doubtless “carefully studied,” as 
stated in President Eliot’s Report, was a 
distinct departure from the earliest and 
only duly authorized form, and from 
long-continued and extensive usage. 

In making the change in 1885 from 
the original form in which the three 
books are shown in the earliest seal, or 
retaining the later and unauthorized 
form, the designer may not have had 
called to his attention the original form, 
adopted in 1643, or he may have been 
misled by the description of the arms of 
the College, where the books are referred 
to as “three open books.” But “three 
open books” does not necessarily mean 
that the three books are all open to face 
outward. A book may be open with its 
back and covers toward the observer, 
and the three books shown on the earliest 
form of seal and on the vignette printed 
on the title-page in Mr. Quincy’s work 
(in which the back and covers of the 
lowest book face the observer) are re- 
ferred to by the author in one of the fore- 
going quotations from his work as “three 
open books.” Bearing this in mind, 
there is no inconsistency between the form 
of the lowest of the three books on the 
seal now in use by the Club, and the offi- 
cial description of the arms of the College. 

Taking up now Mr. Appleten’s 
second criticism as to the form of the 
shield, it may be said that the form 
heretofore used by the Club is that used 
with substantial uniformity by the Col- 
lege from its earliest history down to the 
year 1885 when the change was made. 
While perhaps not as artistic as the so- 
called “‘ Norman ” shield, it is sanctioned 
by good use elsewhere. For example, in 
the last edition of “ Burke’s Peerage” 
(1905), containing very numerous cuts 
of coats-of-arms, the form of shield is 
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almost uniformly the same as that on the 
seal now used by the Harvard Club. 

As to Mr. Appleton’s third criticism, 
which concerns a matter of detail but 
seems to be well founded, it may easily 
be met by adding an additional ring or 
circle or some support or diapering to 
support the shield, This can be cut in 
the old seal at trifling expense. 

The Harvard Club of New York City 
was incorporated in 1887, about two 
years after the adoption by the College of 
the present official College seal. Prior to 
the incorporation of the Club, and long 
prior to the year 1885, the Club, then a 
voluntary association, had used a seal of 
the same design as that now used by it. 

It was open to the Club when incor- 
porated to adopt as its seal any form 
or design it might deem appropriate. 
It did not formally adopt any seal, but 
it has used and informally adopted a 
form of seal which in material and es- 
sential respects conforms more nearly 
to the first official seal ever formally 
adopted by Harvard College, and to the 
seals long and extensively used by the 
College, than does the present official 
College seal. In this way it is helping 
to preserve and perpetuate the early his- 
tory of the College. 

Under the circumstances I conclude 
that Mr. Appleton’s first and second 
criticisms, as to the lowest book on the 
shield, and as to the shape of the shield, 
are not so well founded and controlling 
as to require or even warrant any change 
in these respects, and that his third 
criticism, as to the size of the shield, 
or its support, is good, and should be 
met either by increasing the size of the 
shield or by the addition of another ring 
or support as above indicated. 

In view of the fact that no seal has 
ever been formally adopted by the Club, 
and that the present time seems to afford 
a fitting opportunity for such adoption, 
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I recommend that the seal heretofore 
and now used by the Club, with the 
slight change recommended in this re- 
port, be formally approved by resolution 
of the Board and formally adopted by 
the members of the Club at a regular 
meeting of the same. 
Lawrence E. Sexton, ’84. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 
Howard Elliott, president of the 


Northern Pacific, in his private car took 
President and Mrs. Eliot from Chicago 
to Minneapolis on Feb. 12. 

On Feb. 13, President Eliot attended 
chapel at the State University. Approx- 
imately 2000 students attended. After 
the regular chapel exercises, President 
Eliot spoke for 30 minutes. He empha- 
sized the difference between the old 
methods of instruction and the old ideas 
as to the functions of the college and 
university, as against the ideas and 
methods of to-day, and explained the 
present idea, especially as shown at Har- 
vard, that a university should aim to pro- 
vide facilities for the completest educa- 
tion in each subject in which a person 
might seek learning. He also emphasized 
the importance of departments which 
were not confined to applied knowledge 
or science, but were for purely scientific 
research. He spoke quite fully upon the 
usefulness and importance of examina- 
tions, not only in the university courses, 
but in the secondary schools, and the im- 
portance of confining admission quali- 
fications to admission by examination as 
against those by certificate. A student’s 
ability is best shown by that which he 
could have at hand and put upon paper 
rather than by the subjects he had at- 
tempted to cover even if he had at some 
time received high marks in those sub- 
jects. It was the same or similar test 
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which would be applied to business and 
the following of professions in after life. 
For instance, a lawyer’s life was one of 
repeated cramming and then the test of 
examination afterwards. He presented 
arguments for the raising of the standard 
of the secondary schools, and the holding 
fast to the method of an actual test by 
examination of a student’s acquirements 
as the basis for his admission to college 
or university. 

At Hamline, later that forenoon the 
President spoke again. 

He stated that he knew a great deal 
about Hamline, as he had just had occa- 
sion to examine carefully a most com- 
prehensive report upon the institution, 
including its resources and its methods 
and facilities for instruction and the per- 
sonality of those who had it in charge. 
His examination was made as one of 
those in charge of the disposition of the 
Educational Endowment Fund. He 
stated that his examination of this de- 
tailed report had shown that Hamline 
was a most promising and deserving in- 
stitution, and he had had the pleasure of 
being one to vote a $75,000 endowment 
to Hamline on the condition that $225,- 
000 besides be raised. He then spoke of 
the advantages and benefits of a liberal 
education, such as the universities of 
America, and such as Hamline itself, 
provided. 

Returning from Hamline, President 
Eliot attended a lunch given for him and 
Mrs. Eliot, by Mr. and Mrs. Karl De 
Laittre, 97. About 25 people were pre- 
sent and the occasion was most pleasing. 

After lunch the entire party proceeded 
to the First Unitarian Church, where the 
public address was given at 3 o'clock. 
The large auditorium was well filled 
with people, although the blizzard which 
was then prevailing kept a great many 
away. President Eliot spoke on ‘*The 
Improvement of School Committees or 
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Boards of Education.” He outlined the 
theoretical and practical functions of the 
school committee or board of education, 
and discussed thoroughly the various 
forms of such boards as they existed in 
different localities, as to the method of 
election, tenure of office and compensa- 
tion and size of such boards. He advo- 
cated that the size of the board be not 
more than 7, and, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Mayor Haynes, replied that he 
thought that altogether the best men and 
best work could be provided for by mak- 
ing the office without salary, except as 
to such officers whose position required 
practically full time and exceptional 
amount of attention. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Minnesota was held at 7 Pp. m. 
The following officers were elected: 
Pres., R. G. Brown, ’84, Minneapolis; 
vice-pres., Morton Barrows, ’80, St. 
Paul; sec., E. P. Davis, 97, St. Paul. 

The announcement 
the Harvard Club of Minnesota would 
furnish a $250 scholarship for deserving 
students going to the University from 
Minnesota, and that responsible mem- 
bers of the Club had guaranteed that 
this scholarship should be paid for the 
term of five years. The scholarship will 
be first available at the beginning of the 
next college year. 

It was voted that an executive com- 
mittee of three be appointed in order 
to facilitate the work of co-operating 
with the authorities at Cambridge, and 
particularly with those of the Alumni 
Association, in furthering the interests 
of Harvard in the West. 

It was unanimously voted that the 
President be directed, in the name of the 
Club, to request the Standing Commit- 
tee on Nominations to place the name of 
Howard Elliott, s ’81, of St. Paul, on the 
official list of candidates to be voted for 
Overseer at the next election in June. 


was made that 
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The annual dinner was begun prompt- 
ly at 7.45 at the new Minneapolis Club. 

The baronial dining-room was deco- 
rated with Harvard shields and flags 
and emblems hanging from the ceiling 
beams in feudal styie to correspond with 
the architecture of the room. The main 
table was arranged in the shape of a let- 
ter ‘““E,”’ with three round tables to give 
further space. 120 persons sat down to 
dinner. The table was decorated with 
crimson candles and the lights were 
shaded in crimson. Harvard banners 
and other crimson decorations were 
shown. Music was furnished by an or- 
chestra of ten pieces from the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra. The Glee Club 
occupied one end of the table. A book 
of songs and musical program was at 
each plate and also the dinner card dis- 
played the Harvard seal in crimson, and 
on the third page was a reproduction of 
the 1904 Chickering portrait of Presi- 
dent Eliot, and in each dinner card was 
laid a long crimson ribbon with the Har- 
vard seal stamped in gilt on the centre, 
which was taken by each man and pinned 
from upper left to lower right across his 
shirt front, making a striking addition 
to the crimson decorations. Besides the 
Harvard men present there were attend- 
ing as specially invited guests, beside 
President Eliot himself, the following: 
Pres. Cyrus Northrop of the State 
University, Pres. G. H. Bridgeman of 
Hamline University, Pres. C. S. Hodg- 
man of Macalester University, Pres. 
Webster Merrifield of North Dakota 
University, F. L. McVey, recently elected 
president of North Dakota University, 
Prof. E. B. Robinson of the State Uni- 
versity, and L. K. Hull, Yale, ’83, repre- 
senting the graduates of Yale, and Al- 
fred F. Pillsbury, U. of M. 94. After 
grace by Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, ’86, 
and the singing of “America,” the din- 
ner was begun. R. G. Brown, ’84, pre- 
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sided. After coffee was served, Pres. 
Bridgeman, Pres. Northrop, Pres. Eliot, 
Howard Elliott, Pres. Hodgman, Pres. 
Merrifield, and Mr. McVey spoke. 
All the college presidents spoke of the 
lessons that they had learned from Har- 
vard and of the work which President 
Eliot had accomplished for the cause 
of education and of his position as the 
leading educator of the country. He was 
several times nominated as next Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, but 
such nomination was not unanimous, 
for several insisted that he should stay 
here and help direct the cause of educa- 
tion, and it was urged that a national 
department of education should be es- 
tablished, and that President Eliot be 
made the head of such department. 
Howard Elliott spoke eloquently of the 
work of Harvard and of President Eliot 
and in accepting the nomination for Over- 
seer, which had just been made, he spoke 
of his appreciation of the importance of 
that office and of the high responsibili- 
ties as well as the honor which it brought 
to its incumbent. 

On Sunday President and Mrs. Eliot 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Elliott at St. Paul. At 3:30 p. m. 
President Eliot spoke to an audience 
composed only of men gathered at the 
large audience-room of the new Y. M. 
C. A. building in St. Paul. A large part 
of the audience were young men work- 
ing in stores, shops, and factories and 
his address was mainly directed to them. 
He showed that the highest civilized life 
is devoted to pursuits and to pleasures 
which are not followed by the savage in- 
stinct, and that in so far as such pursuits 
and pleasures were of the higher and 
more lasting kind and such as should be 
sought for and followed, that is, in so far 
as they belong properly to the civilized 
life, just so far were they different from 
those followed by the savage. Hebrought 
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out the truth that the higher the pursuit 
the more it was accompanied by the 
highest pleasure. This applied both to 
work and to sports. For this reason the 
more temporary sports of football and 
baseball, which could be indulged in only 
through team work and for a short pe- 
riod in life, were more allied with the 
savage life than were such sports as ten- 
nis, golf, rowing, riding, and others which 
could be pursued alone or with only one 
companion and which were not con- 
fined to a short period in one’s life, but 
which could be continued from early 
youth to old age. He enforced also the 
biblical rule that what one does he should 
do with all his might. More than that, 
he demonstrated that each one should 
be allowed to do his best and that any 
rule which prevented full exertion of 
one’s powers, whether it be in a mechan- 
ical or other employment, was obnoxious. 
Such, for instance, was the trades-union 
rule limiting output and limiting the pro- 
ductive activity of employees, and he 
closed with an exhortation to follow the 
rule laid down in the Scriptures to act 
justly. 

At 8:30 p. m. President Eliot left for 
Chicago on his way to Nashville. The 
greatest enthusiasm prevails, not only 
among Harvard men but among the 
college presidents who attended as guests, 
in regard to the effect of President Eliot’s 
visit, which has done more to increase 
the appreciation of Harvard in this lo- 
cality than any other event which has 
ever occurred. 

R. G. Brown, 84, Pres. 


A FUND FOR PRESIDENT 
ELIOT. 


As soon as President Eliot’s resigna- 
tion was known, steps were taken to show, 
by a substantial testimonial, that Har- 
vard men appreciate his lifelong service 


to the University. The following circu- 
lar was sent out and has been liberally 
responded to, although the sum hoped 
for, $250,000, has not yet been raised. 


“‘Boston, November 13, 1908. 


“Charles William Eliot, after forty 
years of faithful and brilliant service, has 
resigned the Presidency of Harvard Uni- 
versity. We think this event should be 
recognized by some suitable action on 
the part of the alumni. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Alumni Association we invite 
the graduates of Harvard University, and 
others who have been connected with it, 
to subscribe to a Fund, to be known as 
the Charles Eliot Fund, the income of 
which shall be paid to President and Mrs. 
Eliot during their lives, and afterwards 
be used in such a manner as he may 
designate. It is especially desired that 
this Fund should be, so far as possible, 
the gift of all, and the smallest contribu- 
tions will be as gratefully received as the 
largest. Subscriptions, to which no pub- 
licity will be given, may be sent to F. L. 
Higginson, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Agassiz, Cambridge, 

H. H. Furness, Philadelphia, 

Gardiner M. Lane, Boston, 

William Lawrence, Boston, 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, Boston, 

Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, 

J. Collins Warren, Boston, 

F. A. Delano, Chicago, 

George Higginson, Jr., Chicago, 

James T. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 

George D. Markham, St. Louis, 

J. H. Choate, New York City, 

Austen G. Fox, New York City, 
President, Harvard Alumni Association, 

Charles Francis Adams, Boston, 

Francis L. Higginson, Boston, 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Washington, 

Charles S. Fairchild, New York, 

Simon Newcomb, Washington, 

Augustus Hemenway, Boston.” 
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DINNER TO PRESIDENT 
ELIOT. 


The Harvard Club of Boston con- 
verted its first annual dinner at Hotel 
Somerset on Jan. 20 into an ovation to 
President Eliot. From first to last the 550 
Harvard men present and each speaker 
in turn exhibited the greatest enthu- 
siasm, loyalty, and affection towards 
him. The President himself was never 
more genial. Major H. L. Higginson, 
[’55], presided. At the raised table with 
him were seated, on his right, President 
Eliot; Bishop William Lawrence, ’71; 
Prof. John C. Gray, 59; Dr. A. T. 
Cabot, ’72, and T. N. Perkins, 91, mem- 
bers of the Corporation; at Major Hig- 
ginson’s left were: Gov. E. S. Draper; 
President Faunce of Brown University; 
Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, who on 
that day had been confirmed by the 
Board of Overseers as President of Har- 
vard College from May 19 next; J. J. 
Higginson, ’57, of New York; Dean L. 
B. R. Briggs, ’75; and M. D. Follansbee, 
’92, representing the Harvard Club of 
Chicago. 

A fine feature of the dinner was the 
singing of a chorus of graduates led by 
R. L. Scaife, ’97, and the solos sung by 
Dr. H. C. Greene, 95. 

Major Higginson introduced the 
speakers in his usual brief and pithy 
sentences. He called first on 


GOV. DRAPER, 
who paid a tribute to President Eliot. 
“T am only a governor,” he said; “he is 
a president, not of the United States but 
of a great republic which has its voters in 
and devotees in every state in the Union. 
They are not permitted to vote because 
they are 21, but because they have sup- 
posedly a certain amount of knowledge. 
This is not usually acquired until 21 is 
past. To have been the head of this great 
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organization for 40 years and to have 
guided and directed its growth has af- 
forded a great opportunity. Probably 
no man of our time has had a chance to 
influence as many men as has he. That 
his influence has been potent for good 
goes without saying. I have known your 
new president well for many years. I 
think him an admirable man for the place 
in all ways and I congratulate you on 
his selection. My best wish for him is 
that after 25 years of successful service 
he may retire, as has his great predeces- 
sor, still young but full of honors.” 


PRESIDENT FAUNCE, 
of Brown University, said, in part: 

** As an adopted son of Harvard I have 
the honor of working in another but ad- 
jacent field, and of representing a multi- 
tude of college men throughout this coun- 
try who are looking to you with the keen- 
est interest as the great Harvard army 
passes out from under the régime of King 
Charles into the régime of Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell. Let me say of our hon- 
ored guest and educational leader this 
evening, that with him at evening-time it 
is not only light, but perhaps the bright- 
est of the whole career; the wonderful 
North Cape is in some sense repeated, 
and the descending sun passes ready to 
mount again into some new day. 

“‘May I speak of the debt which all 
our colleges owe to President Eliot ? He 
has steadily maintained simple dignity 
on the part of public men in public life. 
Our American manners have been cheap- 
ened in the last few generations, and in 
some quarters it has been supposed that 
no man could be called truly democratic 
unless he offered himself to be thumped 
on the back and poked in the ribs. Dr. 
Eliot has preserved the simple dignity of 
an earlier generation and has never 
stooped to the arts of the demagogue 
in order to gain favor for the success of 
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his policies. He has taught us that by 
simple directness of speech and the ap- 
peal to reason, rather than to passion, 
the public may be aided to see the truth, 
to love the truth, and to live by the truth. 
We are also indebted to him because he 
has dared to submit even his own ad- 
vanced theories to the test of experiment.” 

Pres. Faunce, in conclusion, empha- 
sized “the debt we owe to the dignity 
and the fearlessness, the love of cour- 
tesy and the love of truth, which have 
characterized the memory of these 40 
years.” 


PROF. JOHN C. GRAY 


who called himself the oldest in com- 
mission of those now teaching by Presi- 
dent Eliot’s appointment, described the 
Harvard of the last generation. 

When President Eliot was elected to 
lead it, he said, ‘‘the College wore a 
boy’s jacket with several tails. He has 
woven them into the seamless robe which 
the University now wears.” He spoke 
humorously of the lack of discipline, 
scholarship, and order in the profes- 
sional schools of the sixties, and he drew 
out a laugh by repeating the epigram 
to the effect that the old Divinity 
School was composed of three mystics, 
three skeptics, and three dyspeptics. His 
remark that “Eliot had found Harvard 
of brick and left it of marble,” called 
forth a storm of cheers. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 

“Mr. President: It is a familiar re- 
mark of President Eliot that there is one 
clearly optimistic book which comes out 
almost annually from each 25 year class 
of Hervard University ; for, he says, com- 
paring the character revealed in the faces 
of men who have been 25 years out of 
Harvard with the characters in their 
faces when they graduate, makes an op- 
timist of anybody as to the development 
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of character on the part of American 
educated men. There is before me in my 
study the portrait of Charles William 
Eliot at the age of 70 — forceful, but at 
the same time benign and full of grace, 
and, would you believe it, with suggestion 
of a sense of humor. It is my purpose 
this evening, and I will try to compress 
my thoughts, to trace the development of 
that portrait from the Charles William 
Eliot as he stood before me in the First 
Parish Church, reading his inaugural 
address to his undergraduates and grad- 
uates. 

“The conditions were not altogether 
happy for the young President. I read 
in my father’s diary the other day: ‘May 
19, 1869: C. W. Eliot made President of 
Harvard University to-day. I like that 
well.’ But I tell you there were a lot of 
them that did not like it. It was a hap- 
py thing that the first name on the invi- 
tation in behalf of the Corporation and 
Overseers to the undergraduates and 
graduates of Harvard University at that 
inaugural was John A. Lowell, the grand- 
father of our President-elect. Those who 
sat behind the young President — the 
Corporation — were old enough to be 
his fathers; many of those who sat in 
front were hostile, some sympathetic, 
and most of them critical. That quiet, 
that very self-restrained face, and that 
long body arose; and in his very first 
paragraph he said: ‘This University 
recognizes no antagonism between lit- 
erature and science, and consents to no 
alternative — mathematics or metaphys- 
ics. This University comprehends the 
best of all of them.’ And again, ‘ Right is 
supreme above utility in all the practices 
of life and thought’; and again, ‘Eng- 
land and America are literally centuries 
behind the best thinkers on education.’ 
A little radical for the Faculty, to say 
that they were centuries behind; but 
with those sentences he launched the ship 
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of Harvard College into the track of Har- 
vard University along which it has 
moved for 40 years. His inaugural was 
the germ of his policy, and represented 
characteristics that were in him and have 
been in him throughout. Self-restrained, 
abnormally bashful, he was and is, a man 
who, knowing that he is a master of cer- 
tain questions, has perfect confidence in 
himself, He had it then before those 
men. He has continued to have it. He 
has been forced on by moral courage. 
He has had the courage of his convic- 
tions; and, although he has met opposi- 
tion for 40 years, he has, like a good 
sport, taken hard blows and given them, 
always self-restrained and always full of 
courage. 

“The question came, however, ‘He 
may know something of education, will 
he be an administrator?’ Forty years 
continuously — the first five years 
showed, the first six months showed that 
he was a strong administrator. He had 
that great quality of administration, — 
humility; and, at the same time, the 
capacity to gather about him wise coun- 
selors. Gurney and Dunbar, names re- 
vered! There are those who know what 
those two men were to Charles Eliot dur- 
ing the years of the development of his 
policy. He has been a great administrator 
and, like most great administrators, won- 
derful in his knowledgé of detail. The 
morning after I was elected Bishop I met 
him in Harvard Square. He congratu- 
lated me. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘you will find 
yourself in many cold spare rooms in 
New England. I advise you’ — this was 
in the middle of Harvard Square — ‘I 
advise you to get a very thin, all-wool 
blanket and to put it in the bottom of 
your valise. Always have it there, and 
just before you retire to bed, after you 
have taken off your clothes and placed 
your night clothes on, then wrap yourself 
round with this all-wool blanket; it will 
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prevent your feeling the chill of the cold 
sheets.” That was the first counsel of 
the President of Harvard University to 
the Bishop-elect of Massachusetts. 

““More than that, he has had that great 
element of leadership, patience. Presi- 
dent Eliot has known how to bide his 
time. He has laid down his policy, 
has expressed it, and then perhaps has 
met with opposition from one or two 
of the three Boards; but with perfect 
serenity he has moved on and waited 
for the Boards to fall into line. To be 
sure, he has been always happy in hav- 
ing three Boards. The masterfulness 
of his leadership through patience is 
notable; so he built himself into the 
University, by administration, by mind, 
by character. Fifteen or 20 years ago 
I was in New York at a dinner when 
Martin Brimmer spoke for the Univer- 
sity; he mentioned the name of Presi- 
dent Eliot but there was no response. 
I turned to my next neighbor and said, 
‘Why did n’t they respond to the name 
of the President?’ He said, ‘They don’t 
know him over here. They don’t like 
his policy in athletics, and they don’t 
know anything about him.’ Living in 
Cambridge as a neighbor of President 
Eliot, I was stirred, and, if you will par- 
don me, when my opportunity came, I 
told them something about President 
Eliot that perhaps they did not know — 
of his tenderness, of his thoughtfulness 
for the poor and forlorn and the sick stu- 
dents of the College, and I said, ‘If he 
had the qualities of expression as he 
has the qualities that are unexpressed, 
he would be a dangerous leader for Har- 
vard University; for he would be too 
powerful if he could only express him- 
self fully.’ And I got a cheer out of the 
New Yorkers. 

“Pardon me for speaking of this be- 
cause it is that I may bring you on — and 
I will try to do it quickly — to the last 
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20 years. Why is it that we have this 
dinner? Why is it that all Harvard men 
rise up to cheer him, and not only re- 
spect him but hold him in deep affec- 
tion? How is it that his portrait has 
gained that mellowness and grace whick 
belong to it at 70? Three things bear 
upon that. First, and I say it because 
I believe he would want me to say it, in 
the eighties Harvard University through 
his leadership moved religion out of the 
list of compulsion and into the list of 
privilege. Why? Because he had such 
confidence in the Christian religion that 
he was ready to put it on the ground of 
privilege. He has said again and again, 
‘I should feel very sorry if the under- 
graduates or graduates thought that I 
went to the Chapel as a matter of ex- 
ample or expediency. I go for my own 
spiritual good.’ Charles Eliot is a deeply 
religious man, a man of simple faith; 
through his life in the University and 
through his experiences he has been de- 
veloping in that faith. And when in that 
beautiful vision of Chicago he wished 
to write in the centre of the water gate 
in his stately English the note for the 
people, he wrote, ‘And the truth shall 
make you free.’ It was because he be- 
lieved in the truth and had full confi- 
dence in it that he adopted and led in 
the religious system at Harvard; and he 
himself for all these years has been a 
simple, devout worshiper. 

“Then came a great sorrow; and the 
sympathy that came to him in that sor- 
row revealed to him the affection in 
which the graduates and others held 
him, and it melted the cover of his emo- 
tional character; so that when his 35th 
anniversary came and the alumni all 
responded with gladness to the fact of 
his career, the emotional life, the spirit- 
ual life and character burst into flower 
and fruitage. And now we greet Charles 
William Eliot, not first as the President 
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of Harvard University, not first as the 
leading private citizen of this nation, 
not first as a great administrator, or as 
the leader in education; but as the man 
who stands first as the typical son of 
New England, the son of Puritans, the 
son of old England, who stands supreme 
in character among the men of New 
England.” 


Major Higginson read letters from 
Secretary Elihu Root and Ambassador 
James Bryce, who regretted their in- 
ability to be present; and he stated that 
the Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, Prince Henry 
of Prussia had also expressed their re- 
grets. He then introduced 


MITCHELL D. FOLLANSBEE, 92, 
of Chicago, who raised a laugh when he 
mentioned that the Harvard Club of 
Chicago to which he belongs is 50 years 
older than the Boston club, which was 
but recently formed. He paid a warm 
tribute to various distinguished New 
England alumni, among them the late 
James Russell Lowell and Phillips 
Brooks, and to President Eliot, for their 
self-sacrifice in journeying at one time 
or another all the way to Chicago to 
talk to the club there of the work still 
going on at Harvard. He said that Chi- 
cago alumni recognize Boston’s right 
to conduct Harvard as it wishes and that 
they applaud the choice of Prof. Lowell 
for president, because his name rings 
true to the New England spirit and his 
fame is not bounded by this continent. 


DEAN L. B. R- BRIGGS 


in a short and witty speech, referred to 
the mutual reactions of Harvard and 
the West and spoke especially ‘of the 
fact that, although Harvard is geo- 
graphically placed on the Eastern rim 
of the Continent her interests and sym- 
pathies spread to the Pacific. He eu- 
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logized Prof. Lowell and closed with a 
hearty tribute to President Eliot. 

At this point a silver platter, the 
gift of the Boston Harvard Club, was 
handed to President Eliot: but as no 
remarks were made, the majority of the 
diners were scarcely aware of the pre- 
sentation. Great cheering with many 
‘*Lowells” greeted the next speaker — 


PROFESSOR A. L. LOWELL. 


“Mr. Chairman and Brethren of the 
Alumni: We are met here to-night to do 
honor to one who has led our Alma 
Mater by the hand for 40 years, and I 
want to begin by testifying to the con- 
stant kindness and consideration with 
which he has treated me during the 
nearly 12 years that I have had the priv- 
ilege of teaching in Harvard University. 
Going there from the bar, from the prac- 
tice of law, with no experience what- 
ever in teaching, I was met with the 
greatest cordality and allowed to have 
a free hand in my classroom. It is com- 
monly thought that President Eliot has 
ruled Harvard University and the Fac- 
ulty with a heavy hand. It is not so. 
When I went to Cambridge one of my 
colleagues said to me, ‘If you fail to 
give satisfaction, you will go; but so 
long as you give satisfaction, you may 
teach as you please.’ That has been 
President Eliot’s method of treating his 
subordinates, the members of the Fac- 
ulty. 

“He believes in diversity. He does not 
believe in surrounding himself with a 
corps of men who agree with his own 
views. He is ready to tolerate any 


amount of divergence of opinion; and in 
a body of men, vigorous and progressive, 
there is and always will be difference of 
opinion. We should be dead if it were 
not so. He has allowed every teacher to 
‘Paint the thing as he sees it, for the 
God of things as they are.’ 
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“The proof of the pudding is not in 
the elements of which it is composed, but 
is in its digestibility. Hence we may re- 
cord what has taken place during Pres- 
ident Eliot’s life, not only by examining 
the different departments of the Univer- 
sity and showing how they have devel- 
oped, but also by taking the University 
as a whole and measuring its influence 
on the community. 

‘Probably there has never been a time 
since the Middle Ages when universities 
have had as great an influence on the 
life of the people directly and indirectly 
as these institutions are in a position to 
have in America at the present moment. 
What is most important is not what the 
University does to-day, but what capaci- 
ties of development have been infused 
into it, and I believe the universities of 
America are bound to play a larger part 
in the life of our whole community than 
any universities have ever played in any 
land before. You may say, and it is true, 
that Harvard played a great part in the 
early history of Massachusetts Bay; but 
it played no considerable part in the life 
of the rest of the country. Now Harvard 
is a national university, and it will be a 
misfortune for us if it ever ceases to be a 
national university. The greatest mis- 
fortune in education that could possibly 
occur in the United States, and perhaps 
the greatest misfortune of any kind that 
could occur, would be for the young men 
of each section of the country to be sent 
to local universities in their own neigh- 
borhood, instead of all mixing together in 
the many great universities all over the 
land. I mean that they should come not 
only to the Law, the Medical, and Grad- 
uate Schools, but we should gather men 
in largest possible numbers from all parts 
of the country into the College, because 
it is there where the Harvard stamp is 
put on a man. 

“In the book of Kings we read that 
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when Elijah’s mission was coming to an 
end he turned his face to the East until 
he came to the waters. There he wrapped 
his mantle together, smote the waters, 
which divided hither and thither, and he 
passed eastward to the other side. May 
that be an omen of what our President 
will do when he gives up his mission 
here. But Elijah left his magic mantle 
where he had worked, and Elisha prayed 
that there might rest upon him a double 
measure of his spirit.” 

“Here’s a health to King Charles” 
had already been sung; now “Fair Har- 
vard” was given with a will, followed 
by several minutes of cheering and ap- 
plause before the President, the last 
speaker, began. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

“*T think you must be wanting to hear 
my views of the effects on an industrious 
person of living 40 years as President 
of Harvard University. During the last 
two months I have received in writing 
and in speech many ardent descriptions 
of my qualities and of the improvement 
which has been manifested in my mind 
and manners, and I have listened to- 
night with emotion to descriptions which 
have been given of my present attain- 
ments and my past service. Naturally, 
I accept these testimonies with gratitude 
and delight. Whatever happens to me 
and mine in the years to come, I should 
like to have all you friends understand 
that I am personally content; content 
with my experiences in life, content with 
the opportunities for usefulness and for 
enjoyment which this great place into 
which I was put 40 years ago has given 
me. But I feel as if I had been personally 
trained and developed by the very con- 
ditions of the service to the University. 

“In the first place, I wish I could tell 
you how very interesting the life of the 
President of Harvard College is, how 
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interesting it is because of the numer- 
ous contacts with other minds, with good 
minds, and with men of very various 
pursuits and various qualities, and how 
this intercourse is made to appear the 
more useful to the President because he 
sees men and women in general at their 
very best. 

“His associates, comrades in the ser- 
vice, are men of remarkable intellectual 
quality and also of remarkable moral 
quality and public spirit. You know 
what the Corporation are as men; you 
know what the Overseers are as men — 
select, picked men; and you partly know 
what the Faculty are. I must say that 
a delightful part of the intercourse which 
I have had with other human beings 
during my term of service has been the 
intercourse with parents and with the 
young men themselves who were in 
the University; and all this intercourse 
I should best describe by saying that it 
is for the President an immense privi- 
lege. You cannot see men and women 
at their best until you have talked with 
them about the training and education of 
their children. That is the time when 
all men and women appear at their very 
best — when they seek advice or guid- 
ance of any sort. 

“Again, the popular imagination is 
wrong in supposing that much of the in- 
tercourse of the President with the stu- 
dents is of an anxious or worrisome kind. 
Quite the contrary, gentlemen. The 
President of Harvard College is under 
great obligations to the students of the 
College for intellectual and moral train- 
ing that he gets from them. Yesterday 
I had two problems presented to me by 
two Seniors. One wanted to know what 
I thought his best duty in the choice of a 
calling. He had two chances. One would 
lead him to return to the state from 
which he came; the other would take 
him far from home. One offered him a 


























good position as owner and manager of 
a country journal; the other was a good 
place in a very successful factory where 
he might rise soon to a leading position. 
He presented his problem to me; and 
just the sight of the conscientiousness, the 
keenness, the eagerness with which he 
grappled that problem was inspiring and 
enlightening to me. The other had a 
similar alternative. It was a question of 
duty. ‘Which way shall I go?’ One of 
the alternatives was the consular service; 
and his motive there was the hope that 
he might get a place in the country where 
his mother was born and brought up. 
The other would keep his mother in this 
country, where she felt herself an alien. 
This is just one illustration of the sort 
of intercourse which is constant between 
the President of the University and the 
students. 

“All this intercourse is enlightening, 
purifying, inspiring. Just think what a 
privilege the President of Harvard Col- 
lege has in the human intercourse which 
is open to him. That intercourse has 
changed considerably within the past 
20 years in this respect. No foreigner 
of intelligence and public spirit comes 
to the United States now without visiting 
Harvard, and I have had innumerable 
visits and pleasant intercourse with men 
of light and leading from all the coun- 
tries of the world, and this intercourse 
is sure to occupy a good part of the time 
of my successor. I congratulate him 
most heartily upon the opportunity and 
the privilege. 

“But it is not only in ways intellectual 
that the President of Harvard College 
has admirable opportunities for disci- 
pline and growth. One of the best of the 
conditions under which he works is the 
opportunities of moral advancement 
which are his. I do not know how any- 
body could desire a better training in the 
practice of the ordinary moral virtues 
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which have characterized the New Eng- 
land population since the days of the 
Puritans. It gives to the President so 
much practice in fairness, for example — 
in justice, in the careful regard to chari- 
ity, in the judgment of motives and of 
conduct, in the weighing of evidence, in 
the weighing of testimonials to charac- 
ter and intellectual attainments. When 
the Harvard Faculty made a little ad- 
dress to me on the occasion of my 25th 
anniversary, Prof. Dunbar read a paper 
to the Faculty and the word in it which 
gave me the highest satisfaction, and an 
exquisite satisfaction, was the word 
‘fair.’ ‘He has been fair,’ he said, ‘in 
the guiding of debates of the Faculty.’ 
And I assure you, gentlemen, that some- 
times those debates were warm. 

“The President has also innumerable 
opportunities of developing the tender 
side of his nature with the five or six 
thousand persons with whom he deals 
in the University. There is always some- 
thing sad or piteous or lamentable hap- 
pening‘ among such a number. The 
President thus can often bring comfort 
and solace. He cannot but gain much on 
this side of his character from these al- 
most daily experiences. It is a very 
happy place in which to work. It is a 
very privileged place. He has the sense 
of being useful. He knows that he has 
been useful directly to many young men, 
He knows that he has been useful to 
teachers, to young instructors, seeking 
advancement in their subjects and pro- 
motion in the University. He knows 
that he has been indirectly useful to mul- 
titudes of persons, and within the last 
few months I have received a consider- 
able number of testimonies to the fact 
that I have been useful, helpful to per- 
sons whom I have never seen or known, 
or consciously had anything whatever to 
do with. 

“I welcome my successor to these 
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very precious privileges. It is impossi- 
ble that any man should industriously 
day after day occupy himself with the 
work of the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity without himself growing and en- 
larging and becoming more thoughtful of 
others and less thoughtful of himself. 
What more can we ask of any calling? 
I feel the utmost gratitude to the Cor- 
poration that elected me, all dead; to the 
15 colleagues in the Corporation who 
are dead, and to the 7 who are living. 
I feel the utmost gratitude to the Facul- 
ties of the University, to the alumni, and 
to the students. They have given me 
great happiness and durable satisfac- 
tions for whatever time remains to me. 

“And now I want to say a few words 
about the present condition of the Uni- 
versity. It has been described to you 
tonight in contrast with the institution 
of 40 years ago, but still I can contribute 
perhaps a few more items concerning the 
present condition. The alumni, I am 
persuaded, do not understand as yet 
that the University, regarded as a ma- 
chine, as an organized administrative 
implement, is now highly developed. 
The new President will find himself sup- 
ported by 9 deans, all of them abso- 
lutely devoted each to his department, 
all of them men of high capacity and of 
high character. The University has be- 
come a very comprehensive organiza- 
tion. 

“T have heard the administration of 
Harvard called provincial. I have even 
heard the President-elect called provin- 
cial within the last two days. But in 
the first place, there is most conclusive 
evidence that personally the President- 
elect is not provincial, and, in the next 
place, there is perfectly visible evidence 
that the administration as a whole is not 
provincial. Of 9 deans with whom the 
President-elect will begin to work, 5 
are not graduates of Harvard College. 
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Only the minority of 4 are Bachelors 
of Arts of Harvard College and of the 
5 deans who are not graduates of Har- 
vard College 3 hold no Harvard degree 
whatever. It will be some consolation, 
perhaps, to the Chicago Harvard Club 
to know that 3 of these gentlemen have 
the breeziness of the West. 

“The Harvard University of to-day is 
also a very comprehensive organization. 
It proposes to teach, to prepare men for 
all the professions, learned and scientific, 
and also for all the higher walks of busi- 
ness; one of the latest of the University’s 
achievements is the organization of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Harvard is an absolutely com- 
prehensive institution. It deserves the 
name of university. It is also in the 
highest degree a democratic institution. 
It is more democratic than it ever was 
before, and it is sure to continue to im- 
prove in this respect under the new Pres- 
ident. And that respect is important. 
The universities of our country are all 
going to need cordial and confident 
popular support, the endowed as well 
as the state universities. It is important 
that every university, endowed as well 
as state, should serve the people directly 
and indirectly, and that that service 
should be recoginzed by the common 
people, I have been in the habit of say- 
ing that the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in a democracy, based on the 
common schools and supported by tax- 
ation, should have this great privilege, 
should discharge this great function, not 
discharged by the medieval universities, 
not discharged by many of the universi- 
ties of to-day. The university in a demo- 
cracy should save all the human ‘sports’ 
for the service of society, and by a ‘sport’ 
in that sense I mean the human being 
brought out of an evironment or stock 
that could not be expected to produce 
persons of great natural gifts. Now, 
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Harvard University has discharged that 
function many a time in the past. It 
must continue to discharge it. It must 
discharge it better and better. It is 
prepared to exercise that great function. 
It is in better contact than ever before 
with the public schools, with the high 
schools of the country. It needs to be 
held in that contact. 

“T say that the University is a com- 
prehensive and liberal institution, more 
so than ever before, although Harvard 
has always been devoted to individual 
liberty. It will remain devoted to indi- 
vidual liberty, but it will add more re- 
gard than heretofore to collective ac- 
tion, to collective liberty as well as to 
individual liberty. 

“Now I need not point out to you gen- 
tlemen that a greai change has come 
over the organization of Harvard Uni- 
versity within the last few years. That 
change is the great development of the 
interest and influence of the graduates 
of the University in its progress and en- 
largement and its consolidation, — its 
strengthening. I think this is the chief 
change for good that I have observed 
in Harvard University within the last 
ten years. It has been supposed that 
class feeling must diminish because 
classes grow larger and larger. The evi- 
dence of the last ten years is conclusive 
to the contrary. There has been an 
immense development of class feeling; 
there has been an immense development 
of influence and power among gradu- 
ates of colleges as a whole. This good 
work, I trust, will go on. My successor 
will get your support. The whole Uni- 
versity will need the support of its 
alumni in every direction. 

“There are grave threatenings in the 
near future of Harvard University. 
There are bad signs in the near future, 
bad in the sense that its growth is threat- 
ened, bad in the sense that its site, its 


situation in Massachusetts, looks some- 


what grave because of the immense 
racial change in Massachusetts. The 
future of the University, gentlemen, is 
in your hands, largely. The administra- 
tion can do much and every effort of 
the administration will be made to 
hold the University to its organization 
and its liberal policies. But the Uni- 
versity will also need the help of all its 
sons wherever they live, East, West, 
North, and South. Of course you under- 
stand that every one of you can exert 
an influence in your own lives by your 
activities to make the future of the Uni- 
versity stronger and better. I gather as 
I travel through the country and meet 
Harvard men in many different cities 
that the alumni are aware of their re- 
sponsibility and powers in this respect. 
I invoke the steady growth of this feeling 
of responsibility and power. The time 
may come again, as it came a few years 
ago, when the zeal and ardor of the 
alumni will be appealed to to support 
pecuniarily the existing framework of 
Harvard University for instruction and 
research. Harvard University lives half 
on tuition fees. Suppose it proves im- 
possible to maintain the standards of 
the University in instruction and _re- 
search with a diminishing number of 
students? The remedy, gentlemen, is in 
your hands. The remedy will be the 
increase of its endowments until the 
time comes when the American com- 
munity as a whole, and particularly the 
educational community, follows Har- 
vard and establishes the whole educa- 
tional organization of the country on 
the footing which Harvard University 
has already adopted. 

“T leave this future of the University 
with entire confidence in your hands. 
And I want, in closing, to congratulate 
the President-elect with all my heart on 
the prospects of the future, on new la- 
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bors and new successes, on the coming 
development of the institution, on the 
assured growth of its influence through- 
out the country, on the assured increase 
of its power to defend and build up not 
only arts, literature, and science, but free 
institutions, the strength, vigor, and hope 
of our country.” 

When the President concluded, there 
was renewed cheering, and then the 
meeting broke up amid snatches from 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Wm. Endicott, Jr., 
’87, was chairman of the committee of 
arrangements. Everything passed with- 
out a hitch, and the plan of seating men 
in groups of six at separate tables found 
general favor. During the speaking, 
the orchestra retired from the balcony, 
which was occupied by Mrs. Eliot, 
Mrs. Lowell, Mrs. Draper, Mrs. Hig- 


ginson, and a few other ladies. 


VARIA. 


q Col. R. G. Shaw on Lincoln. Mrs. 
Ellen Shaw Barlow, widow of Gen. F. C. 
Barlow, °55, and sister of Col. Robert 
Gould Shaw, ’60 (he led the 54th Mass- 
achusetts Volunteers, and died at Fort 
Wagner), permits the publication of these 
extracts from her brother’s letters. The 
letters were written when Mr. Shaw was 
a private in the 7th New York S. M. 


Washington, D. C., April 28, 1861. 
‘*Old Abe ’’ came down the day before 
yesterday to see us sworn in and stood 
smiling and kind, holding his two little 

boys by the hand. 

Washington, May 1, 1861. 
We told him (Seward) that we should 
like very much to see the President, so he 
gave us a note to him and off we trotted 
to make a call. After waiting a few min- 
utes in the antechamber, we were shown 
into a room where Mr. Lincoln was sitting 
at adesk perfectly covered with papers 
of every description. He got up and 
shook hands with us both in the most 
cordial way, asked us to be seated and 
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seemed glad to have us come. It is really 
too bad to call him one of the ugliest men 
in the country, for I have seldom seen a 
pleasanter or more kind-hearted looking 
one, and he has certainly a very striking 
looking face. 

It is easy to see why he is so popular 
with all who come in contact with him. 
His voice is very pleasant, and though to 
be sure we were there only a few minutes, 
I did n’t hear anything like western slang 
or twang about him. He gives you theim- 
pression too of being a gentleman. I told 
him I had heard of his son in Cambridge, 
and we talked a little about our regiment 
and the others stationed in the city, some of 
which he said they were trying to put in 
good trim as fast as possible. Though you 
can't judge of a man in a five minutes’ 
conversation, we were very much pleased 
with what we saw of him. 


§ The Age of University Presidents. 
The following table shows the age at 
which several American University pre- 
sidents in service were elected: 


Institution. President. Age. 
California B. I, Wheeler 45 
City of New York J.H,. Finley 40 
Columbia N. M. Butler 40 
Cornell J. G. Schurman 37 
Harvard \ C. W. Eliot 35 

(A. L. Lowell 52 
Illinois E, J. James 49 
Iowa G. E. McLean 49 
Johns Hopkins Ira Remsen 55 
Michigan J. B. Angell 42 
Minnesota Cyrus Northrup 50 
Missouri A. R. Hill 38 
Princeton Woodrow Wilson 46 
Stanford D. 8. Jordan 40 
Williams H. A. Garfield 45 
Wisconsin C. R. Van Hise 64 
Yale A. T. Hadley 43 


q “There is such a thing as the 
‘higher begging,’”’ says Pres. Thomas 
of Middlebury College. “That is Pres. 
Eliot’s kind; you don’t catch him com- 
plaining of being kicked out of offices. 
He does not beg at offices, but he makes 
Harvard worth millions to this nation 
and the millions flow into Harvard’s 
treasury.” 

4 With the new President Harvard 
will be A.L.L. in. 




















THE LEAF OF BAY. 
Lay the shield and helmet by, 
And unclasp the hauberk stout, 
Let the stainless banner fly, 
Careless of the war about ; 
Hang the shining sword on high, 
Put the golden spurs away 
With the thrilling horn to lie, 
For the warrior rests to-day. 


From his tower, high, apart, 

He can see the young men ride, 
None with younger, fresher heart, 
None the holier, braver, pride ; 

Gray and laureled, he can wait 

While the vowed youths make the test — 
They look toward the fight, elate, — 

He has conquered, he can rest. 

R. E. Rogers, ’09. 

Harvard Monthly. 

{ Prof. English, of Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, who was presiding at the 
Brown Alumni Dinner in Boston, said, 
in introducing President Eliot, that he 
had heard of two farmers last summer at 
Bar Harbor who saw President Eliot 
passing, when the following conversation 
ensued: “There goes Professor Eliot.” 
“Who?” “Professor Eliot, of Harvard 
College.” ‘‘What is he professor of ?” 
“Wal, I dunno, but I think he is profes- 
sor of the whole thing.” 

Agassiz and Shaler. The Atlantic 
for February published an instalment of 
the late Prof. Shaler’s autobiography. Of 
Agassiz as a teacher, Prof. Shaler gives 
this anecdote: “I tried,” wrote Professor 
Shaler, “to follow Agassiz’s scheme of 
division into the order of ctenoids and 
ganoids, with the result that I found one 
of my species of side-swimmers had cy- 
cloid scales on one side and ctenoid on 
the other. This not only shocked my 
sense of the value of classification in a 
way that permitted of no full recovery 
of my original respect for the process, 
but for a time shook my confidence in 
my master’s knowledge. At the same 
time I had a malicious pleasure in ex- 
hibiting my find to him, expecting to re- 
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pay in part the humiliation which he had 
evidently tried to inflict on my conceit. 
To my question as to how the nonde- 
script should be classified, he said: ‘My 
boy, there are now two of us who know 
that.’” 


NORTON THE TEACHER. 


Serene as Plato’s and as beautiful 

His words that fell upon our happy ears 

Day after day through all the golden term, 

Making more holy Delphi’s holy name 

And Salamis and memoried Marathon, 

Building anew the Athens of our dreams 

With Pericles prince of that ancient world 

And Sophocles the crown and flower of all, 

— Great friendships and great memories 
seemed to throng 

About us as we listened to the friend 

Of Arnold and of gentle ‘‘ Fitz,” and 
knew 

How Ruskin and how Lowell loved him 
well. 


O kindly face lit with the radiant smile, 

O wistful eyes, where ancient sorrows lay 

And sympathy and crowning tenderness ; 

Deep, measured voice of wisdom and of 
charm 

That spoke with what authority, what 
grace, — 

Stirring to noble aim and generous deed 

And sight of stars above the mist and 
gloom! 

No youthful heart is heedless but it felt 

The blessing of that noble eloquence. 


Gone is our master, and we seem to walk, 
His student-friends, about an alien world 
Uncheered, unsolaced, — save for memory 
Of his great spirit and his golden words 
August as Plato’s and as beautiful. 
JoHN RussEtut Haygs, ’89. 
Swarthmore College. 


4 The Holly Tree Inn. Even the tem- 
porary loss of the old “Holly Tree Inn,” 
at the head of Brattle Street, owing to the 
tearing down of the building where it was 
located, brings a deep feeling of regret 
to many. For thirty years its esteemed 
and respected proprietor, John Ryan, 
has catered to the wants of his many 
guests — Harvard professors and in- 
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structors, students, business men, in 
fact many in all walks of life who have 
appreciated the comfortable, plain, quiet, 
unpretentious little restaurant, where 
there was always a hospitable atmos- 
phere. And the dishes served there, these 
many years! None better could be found 
anywhere, and as for the famous “eggs 
on toast,”’ there are Harvard graduates 
in all parts of the world who are singing 
Mr. Ryan's praises yet for the delicious 
breakfasts he set before them. When the 
new brick block is finished on the site of 
the old wooden building, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Ryan will open a new “Holly 
Tree.” But whether his retirement from 
active work is temporary or not he has 
the gratitude and best wishes of hundreds 
of his patrons, near and far, young and 
old, high and low, who remember him 
and his attractive “Holly Tree” estab- 
lishment with the greatest pleasure. — 
Cambridge Tribune. 

§| The Absent-minded Professor. NURSE 
(timidly) — Sir, it’s a boy. A. M. P. — 
Tell him to go to the Recorder’s office; 
I’m too busy to see him. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

I Dinner to the Almy Twins. A din- 
ner was given in Buffalo, Nov. 28, at the 
Saturn Club, to Francis Almy, ’79, and 
Frederic Almy, ’80, in honor of their 
50th birthday, or, as the unique invita- 
tions read, “‘to celebrate a century of 
Almys,” “these doubly dear and wise 
and useful social and municipal assets.” 
There were about 60 present, of whom 
eighteen made three-minute speeches. 
The annual Yale dinner came the same 
evening, as also a lawyers’ dinner to one 
of the justices of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court, but many forsook both dinners 
for this. The singing was an especially 
enjoyable feature. A silver presentation 
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cup bore on one side the apt quotation 
“They who Joy would win must share it; 
Happiness was born a Twin.” Among 
the letters read from those not present 
two are of especial interest to Harvard 
men, —the one: “Will you give my 
heartiest regards to the Almy twins; long 
life to both Fred and Frank. I wish I 
could be with you at the dinner in their 
honor. Faithfully yours, Theodore 
Roosevelt.” The other, “I am glad to 
hear that Francis and Frederic Almy are 
to have a dinner given them at Buffalo on 
their fiftieth birthday. I congratulate 
them on receiving the well-earned felici- 
tations of many friends and comrades; 
and I congratulate the community which 
sets a just value on the services of such 
men. Very truly yours, Charles W. 
Eliot.” 


JOHN HENRY WRIGHT. 


No pure-browed priest in days of Delphic 
lore 

With holier tongue revealed his god than 
thine, 

Interpreting old Sophocles divine 

With that dear, hesitant approach which 
more 

Than tripping utterance half-oped the 
door 

For us who worshiped at the fine-wrought 
shrine. 

Nor vainly worshiped: for with line on 
line 

The awe-caught spirit at thy word would 
soar 

Upward beyond the gates of beaten time 

And space and onward into courts Hellene 

Where, glad in congregated majesty, 

The master seers afar from mortal clime 

Glowed grateful eyes upon the guide se- 
rene 

Whose muted voice warned us the gods 
were nigh. 


Phillip Becker Goetz, ’98. 








